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REPORT 



The Board of Education 



TO THE GOVERNOR 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 

In the report of 1897 it was suggested that towns whose 
grand list was $500,000 or less should receive from the 
State a grant to pay the tuition fees of high school 
scholars. 

The General Assembly of 1897 passed an Act which runs 
as follows : 

Section /. Any town in which a high school is not maintained shall ,g^^^ ^^^ ccxliz, 
pay the whole or any part of the tuition fee of any child who resides s^- >• 
with his parents or guardian in said town, and who, with the written uSuon cS^Tl- 
consent of the school visitors or town school committee, attends a high ^^ ^ ^^^ 
school in another town, provided that the high school shall be approved ^ ^ ^ * 
by the State Board of Education. Such tuition fees shall t>e paid 
annually by the town treasurer upon the order of the chairman of the 
board of school visitors or town school committee. 

Sec. 2, Every town, the grand list of which does not exceed nine j« ^^ ccxUx 
hundred thousand dollars, shall annually, in July, receive from thesec.^a. 
treasurer of the state an amount equal to two-thirds of the aggregate of |Sn» to wStJ 
the sums which have t>een actually paid by the town for tuition fees 
under the provisions of Section i ; provided^ that not more than thirty 
dollars shall be paid for each scholar attending from any town. 

Sec, s* The number and names of the children so attending high ^g^ ^jj, ccxlix 
schools in towns other than those in which they reside, and the high sec/ 3. ' 
schools which they have attended, shall on or before the first day of July SSnes^of*^!!- 
in each year, be certified under oath by the acting school visitor of the drcn to be re- 
town in which the pupils reside to the State Board of Education. The ^^^^' 
comptroller shall, on application of said Board, draw an order on the JJSiier ' ^^"^ 
' treasurer in favor of the town for the amount provided in Section 2 of 
this act. 
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VI REPORT OF THE BOARD 

The law goes much farther than was contemplated and 
covers towns whose grand list is $900,000. The number 
of towns included in its provisions is 78. 

By this act the children of the smaller towns are placed 
on equality, so far as schooling is concerned, with the 
children of the larger towns. They must pay transporta- 
tion if school be reached from home daily, or residential 
expenses if they leave home. These expenses are in most 
cases small, and always cheerfully borne. 

To obtain the tuition fee from the state treasury the 
following steps are prescribed by the law : 

(i) At a meeting regularly called, the board of school 
visitors must vote " consent " to the attendance of resident 
applicants at a high school in another town. The vote must 
indicate, also, the particular high school which the applicant 
desires to attend. 

(2) The following form gives, in terms of the law, the 
consent of the school visitors or town school committee to 
the attendance of a child at a non-local high school. 

CONSENT OF SCHOOL VISITORS. 

189 . 

At a meetiiifir of the Board of School Visitors of the Town of , held 

on the .....day of. , 1897, it was voted : 

That the Board of School Visitors hereby consents to the attendance of 

, residing with his parents in the town of , at the Hi8:h 

School, in the town of , provided that said High School shall be approved 

by the SUte Board of Education. 

Attest, 



Secretary of Bo^rd. 

(3) If the High School mentioned in the application be 
approved, a certificate in the following form will be sent : 

Hartford, 189 . 

It appears from certificates on file in the office of the State Board of Education 

that the 

of the town of have consented to the attendance of 

at the 

High School. 

For the purpose of making the consent effectual in the case of the said 

the State Board of Education has voted to approve the High 

School for the school year of 1897-8, in accordance with the provisions of Chapter 
ccxlix of the Acts of 1897. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD VU 

This Board has declined to approve schools other 
than public schools. The law does not in terms limit 
the Board to approval of public schools, but the whole tenor 
and phraseology of the statutes referring to schools in 
similar cases intend public schools, and not private or semi- 
private schools. Even if a school be free to all, but be 
upon a foundation and managed by a private corporation, it 
does not come within the intent of the law as expressed in 
all previous legislation. 

(4) The boards of school visitors or town school com- 
mittees, through their secretary, should furnish information 
to the State Board of Education as to the non-maintenance 
of a town high school, as follows : 



This certifies that the town of 

does not maintain a free public high school 



Secretary of. . 



(5) The town clerk should supply a certificate in the 
following words : 

189 . 

This certifies that the grand list of the town of , com- 
pleted in the month of 189 , was $ 



Town Clerk of the Town of.. 



On or before July i in each year, the following form of 
certificate should be sent to the State Board of Education: 



This certifies that c 


hildren residing in the t< 
other town, as follows: 


>wn of 


hare attended a high school in an 




Namss 


Attended High School io 


Amooot of 
Tuition Fees Paid by Town 





















Acting School Visitor. 
State of Connecticut, | 

County or f 

On the day of personally appeared 

..., acting school visitor of the town 

of ,and made oath to the truth of the above certificate by him 

subscribed. 
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VllI REPORT OF THE BOARD 

A careful estimate gives the number of scholars that 
will avail themselves of the law as 125, and the expense to 
the State as $2,500 for the year 1897-8. 

This Board has not voted general approval of any 
high school. The law requires the action of the Board 
only in individual cases brought specifically to its notice 
by local school oflficers. The object of the approval is 
not to determine the merits of the course of study, of the 
teaching, or of the school in general, but to enable the 
applying towns to obtain from the state treasury a grant of 
money. This money can be paid to a town whenever a 
resident and properly accredited scholar attends a properly 
accredited high school in another town. 

There are in the State seventy-one schools assuming to 
be high schools. Without determining definitely what a 
high school is or whether in a particular school higher edu- 
cation is sound or well given, the Board has approved the 
schools which have the usual high school peculiarities. Pos- 
sibly in the future the Board will feel warranted in an 
endeavor to distinguish between high schools and within 
reasonable limits to direct the course of high school educa- 
tion by those who are to receive the state grant. 

In the compilation of the laws which has been published 
in this year. School Document No. 5, 1898, the law relating 
to this subject and passed at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, will be found on page 24, sections 59-61. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

We have to record an increasing interest in school 
libraries. Since the year 1884, there has been a rise in the 
number of libraries from 240 to 688, and in the number 
of volumes from 28,035 ^^ ^36,899. It is also satisfactory 
to note that in addition to the $6,830 granted by the state 
in the year 1896-7 there was contributed for library pur- 
poses by the districts and by individuals $18,025.79. Since 
1883 the State grants for school libraries have amounted to 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD IX 

$77,415.00, and the district and individual contributions to 

ATTENDANCE 

Great pains have been taken by this Board to promote 
and compel regular attendance throughout the state, but the 
personal opportunities and heavily burdened time of the 
few compelling oflficers are insufficient for such an onerous 
task over a wide area. These officers have labored with 
great faithfulness and with cheering success, as the reports 
exhibit, but there are still many children who lose their 
right, — the education provided for them at vast cost to 
the state and towns, — because they cannot be reached by 
these officers. 

The Board has again to record a considerable increase 
in the number of children on the school registers of the 
state. There is also a very satisfactory improvement in 
the regularity of attendance. The statistical returns which 
are presented show that in the year ending August 31, 
1897, the increase of school population was 2.6 per 
cent. The number of scholars on the registers has in- 
creased 1.7 per cent., and there was a rise of 4.2 per 
cent, in the average attendance. This increase in attend- 
ance was made in spite of withdrawals to private schools. 

The number of different scholars on the registers has 
increased by the number 2,436 to 143,921. The average 
attendance has risen to 101,064. For every one hundred 
children on the registers the average attendance was 
70.22, or 4.2 per cent, greater than in the former year. 
This advance in regularity is particularly noticeable in 
those sections where the work of the compelling agents 
has been most steadily and actively operative. 

The following table shows these figures in a form 
which can easily be compared with statistics of several 
preceding years: 

1895 1896 1897 

Scholars registered 138,822 141.485 143,921 

Average attendance 96,213 96,925 101,064 
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X REPORT OF THE BOARD 

We are face to face with a task to which local agencies 
are entirely inadequate. We are glad to watch the gradual 
and yet advancing steps with which regular attendance is 
being secured, and the Board ascribes this result to the 
activity and eflSciency of the compelling officers. The 
cost of schools to the State was nearly $3,000,000, and the 
cost of this supervisory and compelling agency was 
♦7*500, or one-quarter of one per cent 

EXPENSES 

Free public education grows from year to year in ex- 
tent, and consequently in expense. It will be seen that 
in proportion to the increased magnitude of the work 
undertaken and accomplished by the schools the expense 
continues to rise. 

Fifteen years ago the amount expended in the state 
for public schools was $1,553,065.16. The amount ex- 
pended in the last year was $2,959,825.47. Thus the 
expenditure increased nearly twofold within the period 
mentioned and now amounts to $3.56 per capita of the 
population. A few towns exhibit the local which is more 
striking than the state increment. 



1883 

Auend- 
Enumeration aace 


Expense 


Enumera- 
don 


J97 
Attendance 


Expense 


New Haven 15,914 


9.588 


$200,184.97 


21,669 


13.062 


$486,777.14 


Bridgeport 7.587 


3.707 


87.335.66 


13.790 


6.927 


173.227.04 


New London 2.005 


1.377 


27.359.08 


3»007 


1,747 


49.643.97 


Bristol 1, 160 


649 


12.476.37 


1.928 


1.371 


40.532.09 


Stafford 1,082 


423 


5.981.48 


973 


549 


11.646.70 


Bethel 631 


344 


4.897.62 


794 


562 


9.942.75 



The total expenditure for schools from 1883 to 1897 was 
$32,652,307.76. 

Including the large sums which have been expended 
in the construction or repair of buildings the total expendi- 
ture per child in average attendance for the year last passed 
is $25.32 ; in the year above mentioned (1883) the cost per 
child was $19.85. The cost per day for each child for run- 
ning expenses which includes teachers* wagesj fuel, and 
incidentals, is 10.8 cents. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD xi 

These figures are proof that there is no slackening in 
the stream of liberality which runs toward the public 
schools. They also show how ready the people are to 
uphold the system of free public education and through 
taxes to make regular and large contributions in support 
of the institution which has been entrusted to their keep- 
ing. Without doubt this great outlay of the people's 
money is regarded as beneficial to individual children 
and indispensable to the welfare of the state. It appears 
that public opinion highly values and supports the system 
which elicits so much interest and expense. The cardinal 
question is whether the expense has resulted in sound in- 
tellectual acquirements and useful habits in the children. 

The increasing demands of our free public education 
involve, as has been stated, increasing expense. The 
experience of school officers ought to show how schools 
can be improved in order that the state and each in- 
dividual child may gain full benefit for the outlay in- 
curred. Large outlay, if wisely directed, is far from open 
to the charge of extravagance. A good school is one of 
the best forms of social and local investment. In indus- 
trial efficiency and in a higher level of conduct the sepa- 
rate communities are amply repaid for their common and 
generous contributions. 

It is perfectly plain, however, that the educational in- 
fluence of a school depends on the character, the example, 
the attainments, the skill in teaching, and the managing 
ability of the teacher. Without doubt the work of the 
teacher is hampered and sometimes gravely injured by 
defects in the fabric or equipment of school buildings. 
Productive work depends upon the health both of the 
scholars and of the teacher; bad ventilation and lack of 
appliances will always impair the most faithful labor. But 
the finest buildings, the most expensive and costly appa- 
ratus are insignificant in comparison with the living in- 
fluence of the teacher. Not only in what may be called 
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Xll REPORT OF THE BOARD 

the primary schools, but also in the secondary schools it 
is true. This Board realizes that the level of teaching 
efficiency should be raised. 

It is because teachers are untrained that inferior edu- 
cation is given in many of our schools. We cannot speak 
with certainty of the number that are imperfectly or 
inefficiently taught. It is large, — all too large for the 
children's time and the taxpayers' money and the well- 
being of the state. Throughout the country districts the 
presence of untrained and inexperienced teachers is very 
prevalent. In the state are 3,600 teachers. Nine hundred 
are normal school graduates, but of these graduates 48 per 
cent, are bunched in five cities and towns. The conse- 
quence is that while a portion of our population is being 
properly educated there is still unhappily far too large a 
part that is left without adequate provision for mental 
awakening and training in good habits. Unskillful teach- 
ing, whose one spring is ignorance of the instruments of 
education and their dexterous use, is the all prevalent 
cause of the inferior education. The more evident this 
is the more manifest and imperative is the duty of 
the State to demand in the name of helpless children 
that no unqualified person shall exercise the teachers' 
calling. 

The present supply of iraitud teachers is inadequate. This 
is not evident from any explicit outcry from those who 
manage schools and employ teachers, for they in a deplor- 
able number of cases shut their eyes to merit and fix 
their gaze on friends and relatives. Nor are expectant 
teachers themselves eagerly clamoring for preparation. 

The convincing proof is that the number who annually 
begin to teach is 400, and not more than 200 of these 
beginners have ever given a moment's time or thought 
to the matter of teaching. Of the 200 trained beginners 
the normal schools supply 150, and of these an increas- 
ing number are willing to go and find their way into the 
country schools of the state. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARP XIU 

TOWN MANAGEMENT 

While we dwell with persistence upon the necessity for 
trained teachers, there is need of a modem and workable 
school organization to enable us to secure such teachers. 
The law has put the towns to sleep, and the district which 
was orig^ally planned and avowedly intended to assist the 
town in the building of schoolhouses has come to be an 
engine for hiring teachers without regard to their quali- 
fications. The failure to secure trained teachers is, in 
most cases, the inevitable result of a system which ad- 
mits of no thorough school organization. The educa- 
tion of children is stretched upon the rack of a deficient 
and outgrown system. While it is not well to provide 
too much system we have a collision of system with 
system, the town and the district. No satisfactory organ- 
ization can exist without the uniform control of the town, 
the town becoming the unit for school purposes, as it is 
for all other purposes. 

COUNTRY SCHOOLS 

This Board notes with satisfaction an increase in the 
interest in country schools as proved by the adoption in 
two years, 1896-7, by 22 towns of the better and more 
efficient system of town management. The country school 
and the city school have always had their peculiar excel- 
lences. There is every reason why pains shall be taken 
to prevent the former from declining or becoming a servile 
copy of the latter. We must recognize the fact that in 
these rural schools a large part of the children of the 
state must receive their education. This Board affirms 
that these schools can by good teaching be raised to the 
highest level, and protests against the too prevalent tone 
of despair and the mischievous notion that country schools 
can never be far removed from inefficiency. By a skillful 
and intelligent teacher a country school is superior or 
equal to a city school both in the quality of the work 
and the reality and permanence of its influence. 
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XIV (REPORT OF THE BOARD 

HENRY BARNARD 

Attention is directed to the addresses given at the 
celebration of the eighty-seventh birthday of Dr. Henry 
Barnard. These addresses set forth in detail and with 
considerate affection the life and work of Dr. Barnard. 
They also bring into clear light the notable progress of 
sixty years — a progress to which Dr. Barnard by his 
writings, his addresses, and personal influence has been 
the most eminent contributor. From his own State, from 
all States, and from foreign countries, came messages of 
gratitude and congratulation. It was indeed fortunate 
that while he was in our midst he could receive fitting 
and grateful testimony to his high success. 

JAMES D. DEWELL, 
WILLIAM G. SUMNER, 
EDWARD D. ROBBINS, 
ANTHONY AMES, 
GEORGE M. CARRINGTON. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 



To the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut : 

Your Secretary respectfully submits his fourteenth annual 
report. 

This report covers the period from July 14, 1896, to July 
14, 1897. 

The report is arranged under the following heads : 



I General Statistics 


(//) Holders of Honor Cer- 


2 Financial Statement 


tificates 


(a) Receipts 


5 Schools 


ip) Expenditures 


(a) Normal Schools 


3 Scholars 


I New Britain 


{a) Enumeration 


2 Willimantic 


{b) Registration 


3 New Haven 


if) Attendance 


ip") High Schools 


{d) Child Labor 


{c) Evening Schools 


{e) Prosecutions 


{d) Kindergartens 


(/) Instruction, Attendance, 


{e) Schools at County Homes 


and EmployTnent of 


(/) Private Schools 


Children 


(^) Arbor Day 


{g) Report of Giles Potter 


6 Schoolhouses and Libraries 


(h) Report of W. S. Simmons 


(a) School Libraries 


(/) Report of M. A. Warren 


{b) Public Libraries 


(j) Report of E. C. Andrews 


7 Organization for School Ad- 


4 Teachers 


ministration 


{a) Teachers' Meetings 


Town System 


(b) State Examinations 


8 Report of Barnard Celebra- 


(c) Holders of Elementary 


tion 


Certificates 




The Appendix contains : 




I Statistical Tables, 1896-7 


(/) Schoolhouses and Libra- 


{a) Receipts 


ries 


lb) Expenses 


(g) Enumeration for 1896 


(r) Scholars 


(h) Amounts paid for Li- 


(d) Teachers 


braries 


(0 Schools 




Ed.— I 
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2 Questions used at State and 

Normal School Exami- 
nations 

3 List of Normal School Grad- 

uates 



4 Titles of School Documents 

1884-1897 

5 Ventilation, by Professor S. 

H. Woodbridge 

6 List of School Visitors 



In the following pages will be found the customary analysis 
of the educational work of the year. For convenience the 
same arrangement as in past years is retained. 



General Statistics 

The following statistics are of general interest : 

Population of Connecticut, 1896 (estimated) . 829,988 

Number of children between 4 and 16 years of age 179.263 

Nvmiber of pupils enrolled in the common schools 143.921 

Increase . . . . . . 2,436 

Percentage of increase . . . 1.72 

Enrolled /^r capita of population . 17-34 

Ntmiber of schools . . . . 1,554 

Number of departments . . 3.5" 

Average daily attendance .... 101,064 

Increase ...... 4.^39 

Percentage of increase .... 4-2 

Ratio to enrollment . . . 70.22 

Average number of days the schools were kept . 187.45 

Number of schoolhouses .... 1,627 

Value of all public school property . . . $9,344,690.31 

Value /^r r^z///^ of population . . " 11.25 

Value /^r capita of average attendance . 92.46 



Number of teachers 
Males, winter 
Females, winter 

Total 

Males, summer 
Females, summer 

Total 

Percentage of male teachers . 

Average monthly wages of teachers 
Males .... 
Increase . 



382 
3.409 



3.791 

345 
3.451 



3.796 
9.5 

$88.77 
4.12 
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Females 

Increase . 

Revenue 

From permanent funds 
From state taxes 
From local taxes 
From other sources . 



$42.70 
.36 

$151,451-95 
290,818.67 

2,176,200.27 
119,478.84 



Total .... 


. 


$2,737.94973 


Percentage of revenue derived from 


permanent 




funds .... 


. 


5.53 


State taxes .... 




10.62 


Local taxes .... 


. 


79.49 


Other sources 


• 


4.36 


Expenditure 






For new buildings . 


. 


$400,511.84 


For libraries and apparatus 


. 


24.855.79 


For running expenses, including 


salaries of 




teachers and superintendents 


• 


2.063,016.56 


For other expenses . 


• 


471,441.28 



Total .... 

Expenditure /^r^a///a of population 
For running expenses 
Total expenditure . 

Daily cost of education per pupil 
For running expenses 
For all purposes 

Amount of permanent invested funds 



$2,959,825.47 

$2.48 
3.56 

10.8 cents 
1 5.6 cents 

$3,054,541.34 



Financial Statement 

Summary of Statistics, iSp6-y 

Dividend per child from School Fund 
Income of School Fund distributed . 
Amount paid for schools from state tax 
Income from Town Deposit Fund 
Income from local funds 
Amount raised for schools by town tax 

Increase for the year 
Amount raised for schools by district tax 

Decrease for the year 
Amount of voluntary contributions for schools 
Amount for schools from other sources 



62.76 cents 

$112,523.08 

290,818.67 

31.908.41 

7,020.46 

1,474,566.19 

214,905.48 

701,634.08 

6,875.55 

4,966.65 

114,512.19 
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Total amount received for public schools from all 
sources ..... 

Increase for the year 
Amount expended for teachers' wages 

Increase for the year 
Amount expended for fuel and incidentals . 

Decrease for the year 
Amount expended for repairs of school buildings 

Increase for the year 
Amount expended for libraries and apparatus 

Increase for the year 
Amount expended for new schoolhouses 

Increase for the year 
Amount expended for other school purposes 

Increase for the year 
Total amount expended for public schools . 

Increase for the year 
Estimated value of school property in the state 
School district indebtedness of the state 
Cost of superintendence of schools . 
Cost of new schoolhouses completed during the 

year ..... 

Number of districts that raised a tax during the 

year ..... 



>2.737.949-73 
236,809.21 

1.786,379.71 

84,719.72 

225,498.11 

5,429.08 

130.451.03 

19,116.73 

24,855.79 

2,512.97 

400,511.84 

17,497.02 

392,128.99 

9,014.17 

2,959.825.47 

162,994.18 

9.344,690.31 

3.042,146.78 

51.138.74 

483,070.41 X 

no 



Receipts 

The principal sources of income are permanent invest- 
ments, taxation, and voluntary contributions. 

Permanent investments include the school fund, town 
deposit fund, and local fund. 

PERMANENT INVESTMENTS 

School Fund. — On the 30th of September, 1897, the prin- 
cipal of the School Fund was invested as follows : 



TABLE I 



'Bonds and mortgages 
Real estate . 
Bank stock . 
Cash . 

Total. 



$1,658,988.23 

163.868.04 

167,147-61 

17.077.09 

$2,007,080.97 
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Town Deposit Fund, — The amount deposited with the 
towns in 1837 was $763,661.83. The -sum now returned is 
♦754»972.34. The principal is in most cases a debt of the 
town to itself, and the interest is raised by taxation. This 
interest amounted in 1897 to $31,908.41. It ought always to 
be remembered that this fund is not fruitful, and exists on 
paper only. 

Local Funds, — The principal of local funds is returned 
as $282,451.03, and the income $7,020.46. The principal of 
most of these funds was given before schools were main- 
tained by taxation. 

The amount of all permanent invested funds is $3,054,- 

541.34. 

In the following table is given the income of permanent 
investments since 1866 : 



Year 


School 


•Per 


Town Deposit 
Fund 


Local 


Fund 


cent. 


Funds 


1866 


^136,471 94 


19.3 


$48,078.93 
47.95«.7a 
44i979*34 




;is 


133,972.40 


13.5 




136,015.00 


13.0 





1869 


124,083.00 


2:J 


43,985.75 


$8,9x9.15 


1870 


125,407.00 


441883.94 


13,300.34 


187. 


128,468.00 


8.4 


45.650.19 


7,9«>.77 


187a 
1873 


131,748.00 
131,848.00 


1^' 


45.167.37 
45.7»5.8o 


9,697.93 


1874 


133,5*8.00 
148,220.60 


8.2 

8.6 


45.452.58 
46,003.03 


xa,'i96.45 
16,064.71 


135,189.00 


8.6 


46,554.97 
47,665.00 


15,614.79 


'!h 


137,261.00 

138,475^ 
124,585.20 
112,188.00 


9.1 


12,562.54 


1878 


2:; 


::» 


12,754.69 


:is 


10,967.86 


1-5 


43,994.35 


10,733.67 


1881 


100,611.70 


6.7 


43,7x3.44 


11,141.74 
7.7x8.56 


188a 


87,721.20 


5.0 


4a,979.a3 


•!!5 


113,096.50 


?•' 


43»937.5a 


8.589.13 


1884 
1885 


112,050.75 
120,855.20 


6.4 


49,156.28 
43,089.06 


^553:?^ 


1886 


It4,is4'30 


40,387.06 


8,305.80 


:s$ 


114,94500 
116,199.00 


6.4 
6.6 


F"i 


8,455.48 


1889 


ii7,93a.a5 


S-9 


351^83 
35,584.95 


1890 
■891 


119,430.75 
120,930.75 


1:2 


7*839.16 


189a 


«a3»039-75 


5* 


35,255.93 


1893 


125,856.75 


5.8 


33.873.69 


1894 


127,092.75 


5.0 


33,709.01 


9,980.49 


;s?i 


127,941.75 
130,832.25 
1x2,533.08 


5» 

5.a 


fi^t 


7,6x5.93 
7,639.33 


1897 


4.« 


3i,795.a3 


6,915.07 


1898 






31,908.41 


7,090.46 



* Per cent which the school fund constitutes of the total receipts for schools. 
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Taxation 



State Tax. — From the State Treasury there was paid to 
the towns $1.62 for each enumerated person. The amount 
paid was $290,818.67, as against $261,664.50 in 1896. 

Town Tax. — One hundred and sixty-eight towns raised 
$1,474,566.19 for school purposes. The amounts raised by 
the towns in each year since 1866 will be found in Table iii, 
page 6. 

District Tax, — There are 1,210 districts in the state, in- 
cluding the city districts of Waterbury, Middletown, and 
New Haven. One hundred and ten districts raised $701,- 
634.08. In Table 111, on page 6, will be found the sums 
annually received from district tax since 1866. 

Since 1866 the amounts received from taxation, together 
with the per cent, which each constitutes of the total receipts 
for school purposes, are exhibited in the following table : 



TABLE III 



Year 


District 


Per 


Town 


Per 


State 


Per 


Tax 


cent. 


Tax 


cent 


Tax 


Cent 


x866 


l3« 7.93 7-37 


45.0 


^3,736.10 


13.2 






1867 


466,031:90 
467,804.77 


47.4 


i49»68o.99 


15.3 




.... 


x868 


44.8 


160,347-35 
415,318.36 
568,387-50 


15-3 




.... 


i86q 


491,420.61 


38.7 


32.7 






1870 


498,846.09 


33.6 


38.3 




.... 


1871 


410,708.11 


37.3 


641,837.76 


42.6 




.... 


187a 


485.5*3 56 


33-5 


642,194.11 


44.5 


165,874.00 


45 


X873 


499.555- «9 


323 


§98.873.44 


38.8 


199,372.00 


13.0 


1874 


503,500.80 


3«.i 


669,856.88 


41.5 


300,393.00 


12.3 


1875 


463 .775 •«9 
399.83465 


33.7 


668,167.13 


41-9 


203,119.00 


13.6 


1876 


25.6 


711,167.98 


45.5 


303,783.50 


13.9 


1877 


349,949-89 


a3.a 


697,103.36 


46.3 


305,891.50 


«3.6 


1878 


36j,"8.54 
341,018.81 


23.9 


683,407.59 


45-2 


207,713 50 


«3 7 


1879 


34 4 


635.328.58 


45-6 


207,642.00 


14.9 


x88o 


416,306.33 
303,007.8a 
383,515-80 


38.0 


649,987.83 


43 8 


2 10,3 52 50 


14.1 


1881 


26.5 


670,146.35 


45-2 


2x5.596.50 


'45 


i88a 


33.0 


760,105.40 


43.8 


319,303.00 


13.6 


1883 


453,616.96 
484.343-55 


38.0 
37.8 


840,365.39 


48.4 


334,193-00 


»4 3 


J884 


an 


46.6 


335,901.50 


13.0 


1885 


525. "9.36 
448,005.33 


30.3 


44.0 


336^3.50 


13.0 


1886 


36.9 


758,797-83 


45.6 


338,349.00 


'3-7 


1887 


499,804.4a 


37.8 


825,55424 


46.0 


339,890.00 


12.8 


1888 


453.483.69 


35.9 


844,901.14 


48.3 


232,398.00 
235.864 50 


'3-2 


1889 


570,66069 


38.6 


941,881.01 


47-3 


11.8 


1890 


580,010.79 


38.7 


953.890.88 


47.3 


338,861.50 


11.7 


1891 


550.898.68 
581,013.59 


37.4 


976,211.51 


48.5 


341,861.50 


13 .0 


189a 


aS.6 


«.054,372-46 


^S-5 


246,079.50 


10.8 


1893 


535,017.01 


24.9 


1,045,769.63 


48.5 


251.713.50 


11.7 


1894 


568,983.33 
655,177.0a 


33.6 


1,144,666.09 


tx 


254,185.50 


10.1 


1895 


36.6 


1,195.138.88 


255,883.50 


10.4 


1896 


708,509.63 
701,634.08 


a8.| 
35.6 


1,359, 66a 70 


50.3 


361,664.50 


10.4 


X897 


1.474.566.19 


53.8 


290,818.67 


10.6 



VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 



This includes contributions by individuals to the fabric 
of schoolhouses. 
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The following table shows annual gifts since 1875 : 



Report 
for 
Year 

1875 . 

1876 . 

1877 . 

1878 . 

1879 . 

1880 . 

1881 . 

1882 . 

1883 . 

1884 . 

1885 . 

1886 . 



TABLE IV 

Report 
Year 



Total. 



♦6.637.89 


1887 . 


6.881.26 


1888 . 


4,599." 


i8»9 . . 


4.755.00 


1890 . 


5.956.87 


1891 


4,616.78 


1892 . 


5.870.33 


1893 . 


5.050.05 


1894 . 


5.025.53 


1895 . 


3.758.10 


1896 . 


4.329.01 


1897 . 


5.865.46 


1898 . 



•4.348.05 

6,844.44 

4,138.89 

4,503.88 

5,513.57 

7,641.57 

54.154.10 

61,753.70 

199.587.57 

19.866.04 
4.881.76 
4,966.65 

$441,545.61 



Per cent, 
of total 
Receipts 



2.38 
2.87 
7-95 
0.80 
0.19 
0.18 



Although public schools are maintained by taxation, pri- 
vate contributions have amounted to $441,000 in twenty- 
four years. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

From miscellaneous sources, including tuition, were re- 
ceived $114,512.19. 

The amounts grouped under this head since 1890 are as 
follows : 





TABLE V 




Report 




Report 
for Year 




for Year 






1890 


$76,836.27 


1895 


$174,004.48 


1891 


74,535.51 


1896 


163.339.08 


1892 


68.238.94 


1897 


96.881.38 


1893 


164,834.71 


1898 


Ii4.5i2.i9 


1894 


86.133.91 




. 




SUMMARY 





The following is a summary of receipts under the several 
heads with the ratio which each bears to the total sum 
raised for school purposes : 



From Permanent Investments 

School Fund 

Town Deposit Fund . 

Local Funds 
From Taxation 

Town Tax . . . . 

District Tax 

State Tax . . . . 
From Voluntary Contributions 
From other sources, tuition, etc. 



$112,523.08 

31,908.41 

7.020.46 

1.474.566.19 

701.634.08 

290.818.67 

4.966.65 

114,512.19 



Per cent of 
sttmraise<!L 

4.1 
1.2 

.3 

53.8 

25.6 

10.6 

.2 

4.2 
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Expenditures 



The sum paid for school purposes in the year 1896-7 was 
$2,959,825.47, an increase of $162,994.18. 
School expenses are classed as follows : 

(1) Administration (4) Payments on indebtedness 

(2) Running expenses (5) Interest 

(3) Permanent improvements, (6) Libraries and apparatus 

sites, buildings, repairs 



ADMINISTRATION 



The amount expended for administration was $51,138.74. 
This represents the cost of superintendence and such other 
ofl&cial activities as are authorized or enjoined by law. 

Expense of this class has increased steadily since 1892, 
as the following table shows: 





TABLE VII 




I89I . 


. $33,174.58 1895 . 


$39,215.29 


X892 . 


32,386.91 1896 . 


44.950.59 


1893 . 


34,716.32 1897 . 


46,814.91 


1894 . 


35.283.92 1898 . 


51,138.74 



The names of acting visitors will be found in the appen- 
dix. A list of superintendents and supervising principals 
will be found on page 56. 

RUNNING EXPENSES 

Running expenses comprise teachers' wages, fuel, and 
incidentals. 

The amount expended for these purposes is $2,011,877.82, 
which is 68 per cent, of the whole expense for schools. 

The average daily cost of schooling a child, excluding all 
outlay except that specifically classed under this head, is 10.8 
cents. 

In 1895-6 teachers received $1,701,659.99, and in 1896-7 
they received $1,786,379.71. 

$42.70 a month, or about $10 a week, is an average of the 
wages received by women, and is largely increased by the 
exceptional salaries of a few. Probably a majority of teach- 
ers receive less than $8 a week. At $8 a week, the annual 
salary is $288, if the school is open the time required by law, 
that is, 36 weeks. 
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The following table shows that there has been for several 
years a gradual increase in the wages of women: 







TABLE 


VIII 






Increase 
in averag:e 
attendance 


Increase in 
schools* 


Increase in 
teachers' wages 


Average teachers' 
wages per month 
Men Women 


I89I 


1.274 


25 


$38,614.68 


$76.24 $39.34 


1892 


647 


63 


39,345.41 


77.11 39.84 


1893 


583 


74 


57.278.19 


83.69 39.48 


1894 


1.363 


40 


58,666.07 


86.98 40.64 


1895 


5.231 


65 


62,771.44 


85.87 41.48 


1896 


4.727 


102 


73.035.06 


85.58 41.88 


1897 


712 


98 


80,476.26 


84.65 42.34 


1898 


. 4.139 


75 


84,719.72 


88.77 42.70 



PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS 

Sites, new schoolhouses, and repairs are classed under 
this head. 

For these purposes was paid $530,962.87, made up of 
$400,511.84 for new schoolhouses and sites, and $130,451.03 
for repairs. 

New buildings constituted 13.5 per cent, and repairs 4.4 
per cent, of the whole expenditure for schools. 

The number of new buildings and the annual expendit- 
ure since 1891 is as follows : 



Report of 

1891 

1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 

Totals 



f TABLE IX 



No. Buildings Cost 

10 $261,423.06 



20 


307,830.92 


6 


216,580.96 


12 


248,232.19 


20 


464,107.01 


12 


308,058.21 


12 


200,871.11 


17 


400,511.84 



109 $2,407,615.30 



LIBRARIES AND APPARATUS 



This item rises steadily, as table x ^ows. The number 
of Libraries to which this money goes is also rapidly increas- 
ing. This amount includes the State grant of $6,830. 



* By schools is meant departments. 

t This table gives the annual expenditure or outlay, and not the actual cost of 
the building^s when completed. 
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TABLE X 





Na Libraries 






Na Libraries 


I89I 


. . 364 


$16,443.14 


1895 


484 $18,824.55 


1892 


. . 383 


I5»i2i.33 


1896 


564 20.402.28 


1893 


. . 398 


15.426.86 


1897 . 


663 22,342.82 


1894 


. . 461 


15,180.65 


1898 


688 24,855.79 



PAYMENTS ON INDEBTEDNESS 



The reports show that $444,805.53 has been used to cancel 
indebtedness. The amount thus applied cannot be precisely 
stated, because in many instances town indebtedness is not 
separated from school indebtedness. 



There was paid in the year 1896-7 about $120,000.00 for 
interest charges. 

The ratio which each of these several items of expendi- 
ture bears to the total expenditure is exhibited in the follow- 
ing table : 

TABLE XI 

Administration . . . . . .1.7 

Running expenses — 

Teachers' wages, etc. . .68.0 

Permanent improvements . . . .17.9 

Library and apparatus . . . 8 

Other objects . . . . . . .7.5 

Interest . . . . . .4.1 



SUMMARY 

A summary of expenditures is as follows: 



$1,786,379.71 
225,498.11 — 

400,511.84 
130,451.03 — 



TABLE XII 

$51,138.74 

2,011,877.82 

530.962.87 
24,855.79 

*444,8o5.53 

fl20,000.00 
220,990.25 

$2,959,825.47 

The following table gives expenditures under the various 
heads for the years since 1866, and the per cent, each con- 
stitutes of the total expenditiure for schools : 

* Not included in $3,959,835.47. 
t Estimated in part. 



Administration 
Running expenses — 

Teachers* wages 

Fuel and incidentals 
Permanent improvements — 

Sites and buildings 

Repairs 
Library and apparatus 
Payments on indebtedness 
Interest 
Other objects 

Total . 
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II 



TABLE XIII 



Report 

of 
Year 


Teachers* 
Wages 


Per ^^ 
^°** Ind^Dtals 


Per 
Cent. 


New 
Build- 
ings 


Per 
Cent. 


Repairs 


Per 

Cent 


Other 
Objects 


Per 
Cent. 

... 


1866 


I42i,i37.9« 


70.4 


^84,464.90 


14-1 


162,353.50 


10.4 


$29,5'5-87 






;^ 


482,677.50 


57.8 


63,4a 1.3a 


8.8 


73,a«a.35 


ia2 


38.789.62 




$56V52i*.ii 7.8 


557,193.22 


64,606. 19 


6.7 


'96,453.28 


20.4 


49,47'.84 




92,200.75 o.| 
97,746.85 8.8 


1869 


609,658.05 


55.3 


63,183.96 


5.6 


276,901.14 


25' 


51,781.32 
63,555.81 




1870 


695,539.«5 
785,680.04 


513 


77,090.60 
101,086.94 


6.0 


305,631.72 


23.8 




131,782.99 


lO.t 

10.8 


1871 


48.4 


6.2 


494,604.41 


30-5 


55,71369 




176,247-48 


'IZ! 


r. 


98,238.44 


6.5 


370,369.73 


24.7 


70,005 64 


4.0 


117,148.21 


7-8 


1873 


888,871.89 


110,202.90 


l' 


319,025.55 


30.8 


65,234.56 


. _ 


'37,'69-37 


It 


1874 


959,229.40 


64.9 


128,588.05 


226,705.78 
294,228.11 


«5-3 




100,862.89 


'III 


1,021,714.07 


60.1 


127,05501 


7.4 


'11 




'53,044- '3 


9.0 


1876 


1,057,242.19; 68.0 


140,130.42 


ri 


'35i'35.46 
95,758.63 
98,698.80 


77,544-46 
68,860.09 




134,269.17 


8.6 


\t^ 


1,085,290.05 70.9 


133,34389 


6.2 




138,480.14 9.0 


1,058,682.28 


70.1 


134,125 12 


6.5 


73,5»6.83 


'35,655.57 


8.9 


'!Z9 


1,041,040.43 


69.1 


112,237.12 


7-4 


124,94406 


8.2 


67,7'5.24 




152,897.07 
ii5A»8.79 


10.1 


1880 


1,015,882.91 


73.7 


"8,362.43 


93 


37,227.65 


2-7 


7',346.i4 




8.4 


x88i 


1,011,729.94 


71.8 


1 18,036.64 


8.3 


87,047.08 


6.1 


60,814.27 




121,300.31 


8.6 


1882 


1,025,322.66 


^i 


ii9,39a.5o 


8.6 


"',904-78 


7.5 


65,819.65 
71,288.91 
85,06223 




'44,774-381 9-7 


'J?3 


1,056,268.25 


'36,058.20 


8.7 


'46,586.39 


li 




130,310.84 


8.3 


'5!^ 


1,094,580.61 


60.3 


'45,303.80 
140,757-88 


8.0 


327,408.32 




146,162.55 


8.0 


'Sfl 


1,130,863.35 


63.6 


7.9 


238,963-98 
293,212.83 


«3-4 


103,137.66 




150,881.45 


8.4 


1886 


1,166,879.13 


62.9 


'35.7ao.40 


73 


15.8 


86,384.99 




158,48905 


8-5 


\^ 


1,188,056.04 


66.3 


127,644.60 


7.' 


216,401.15 


12.0 


77,338.42 




171,164.26 9.5 
1 56,307.32! 8.8 


i,227,4"-6o 


69.4 


148,786 24 


8.4 


117,860.67 


66 


104,911.9' 




1889 


1,264,061.02 


69.6 


'49,3 M -73 


8.2 


124.598.70 


6.8 


88,068.47 




176.438.40 9.7 


1890 


1,291,47*88 


65.0 


149,016.64 


1:1 


226,190.45 


"•3 


105,619.00 
98,97' -33 
98,870.99 




196,634.301 9-9 


1891 


",330,087.56 


62.6 


M;n 


261,423.06 


'2.3 




234^449.04 ".0 


1892 


',369,432.57 


63.1 


7-3 


307,830.92 


14.2 




217,034.641 10.0 


1893 


1,426,711.16 


63.8 


176,372 64 


7.8 


316,580.96 


9.6 


121,870.90 




277,581-5' »2-4 


'S^ 


«, 485,377*3 
1,548,148.67 


63.4 


200,838.80 


8.5 


348,332.19 


10.6 


109,775.87 




381,946.69 I3.0 


'^ 


58.5 


191,586.83 


7.a 


464,107.01 
308,058.21 


»7-5 


110,417-82 
109,668.80 




309.542.82 11.7 

325,867.241 12.6 


1,621,183.73 


^•2 


i99,9a9-56 


7-7 


11.9 




'!97 


1,701,659.99 


60.8 


230,927.1 (J 


8.3 


383,014.83 


13.6 


111,334.30 


3-9 


347,552.17 12.4 


1898 1,786,379.711 60.3 1 225,498.11 


7.6 400,511.84! 13.5 


130,4S'.03 A-* 


393,128.991 '3-2 



The following^ table gives the receipts and expenses for 
schools since 1866, with the average cost of schooling children: 



TABLE XIV 









Cost for 


Cost for 


Cost for 


Year 


Receipto 


Expenses 


eachehUd 


each child 


each child in 








enumerated 


registered 


attendance 


1866 


$704,986.70 


$716,203.79 


$5-94 




$'3 79 


JIS 


983,806.33 


962,728.21 


8.14 




\lt 


1,043,086.71 


1,102,170.19 


8-44 


$10.49 


1869 


1,369,153.83 


1,278,827.01 


10.23 


12.05 


20.97 


.870 


1,484,016.35 


1,631,387.76 


11.83 


'3-4' 


33.69 
33.98 


1871 


1,503,617.63 


1,496,980.95 


11.70 


13.33 


.873 


1,443,669.01 


1,538,440.07 


10.95 


12.56 


ird 


1873 


1,542,489.30 


',477,443.72 


ii.6o 


'3-44 


1874 


1,613,947.64 


',697,573-97 


12.08 


'3 52 


2398 


1875 


',592,858." 


',552.583-85 


11.81 


14.17 


33.33 


1876 


1,560,565.06 
1,506,318.67 


1,529,181.52 


"54 


13.10 


32.13 


tl 


1,510,222.56 


10.99 


12.63 


20.87 


1.509,158.85 


',506,477 06 


10.90 


'259 


30.52 


;S2 


».390,972.54 
1,48 ',680.93 


1,375,880.46 
',408,374.74 


10.05 


11.65 


19.14 


10.57 


12.37 


20.14 


1881 


1,483,024.39 


1,476,690.95 
',553,065.16 
1,813,486.11 


10.31 


12.41 


20.43 


1883 


',563,750.30 


10.69 


12.90 


. 21.46 


'H^ 


',733,392.88 


9.94 


'233 


19.85 


1884 


',737,923.36 


',777,277.04 


10.21 


12.47 


19.86 


\ni 


',735,384.21 


1,852,221.45 


10.31 


12.40 


19.72 


1,663,019.17 


1,791,666.21 


'0.35 


'2.54 


'973 


;^ 


',793,369.19 
',749,708.04 


',768,371.06 


10.76 


13.12 


20.89 


',813,823.04 


1090 


'3-40 


20.82 


1889 


',990,336.88 


',984,254.47 


11.17 


'3-83 


21.34 


1890 


3,015,667.11 


2, '23 ,839 46 


11.69 


14.72 


22.26 


■891 


2,009,383.58 


2,167,079.18 


"-53 


14.42 


22.05 


1893 


2,366,183.19 


2,234,54403 


12.30 


'5-40 


23.77 


1893 


3,146,336.99 


2,34',35'.43 


'2.47 


15.70 


34.36 


>894 


3,500,738.91 
2,458*274 29 


2,642,627.70 
2,585, '09-82 


12.85 


16.01 


33.81 


'M 


'3-34 
'3.83 


16.39 


13.66 


X896 


2,501,140.52 


2,796,83'.a9 


17.06 


34.90 


.897 


a,737»949.73 


3,959,825.47 


'4.27 


T7-78 


2«.12 
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Under the head of receipts it should be noted — 

1 That the income of school fund is 4.2 per cent, of 

the total receipts, a decrease of i per cent, since 
1896, and of 15 per cent, since 1866. 

2 That the Town Deposit Fund is not a source of 

income, but a charge upon towns which pay 
the interest. 

3 That the towns have contributed $214,948 more 

than in the year 1896, while districts have con- 
tributed $6,875 less. 

4 That from taxation comes 90 per cent, of the 

support of schools and from permanent invest- 
ments 5.6 per cent. 

5 That in 15 years there has been raised by taxation 

for school purposes $26,847,162.66. 

Under the head of expenditures it should be noted — 

1 That the total increase in 15 years for school ex- 

penditure is $1,406,760.31. 

2 That the total increase in enumeration is 33,075; 

thus the enumeration has increased 22.6 per 
cent., and the expenses 90.5 per cent. 

3 That in the year 1896-7 there was an increase of 

$84,000 in teachers' wages, while the number of 
teachers increased not more than 79. 

4 That the amount expended for teachers* wages is 

sufficient to pay each teacher $500 a year. 

5 That in the case of individual towns the increase 

has been no less striking than in the case of the 
state, as the following figures illustrate : 



Bxpeose 

$486,777.14 

173,937.04 

49»643-97 

4<»i53a-OQ 

11,646.70 

9»94«'75 



The towns and districts have availed themselves freely 
of the power of borrowing. To September i, 1897, the in- 









TABLE XV 








x88a 








1897 




Enumer- 


Attend' 


Expense 


Enumer- 


Attend. 




ation 


ance 


ation 


ance 


New Hayen 


«5i9M 


9»588 


♦aoo, 184.97 


91,669 


x3.o6a 


Bridgeport 


7,587 


3i707 


87.3C3S.66 


13.790 


6,927 


New London 


a,oo5 


X.377 


a7i 35908 


3.007 


«.747 


Bristol 


x,x6o 


649 


"1476.37 


1,928 


x,37« 


Stafford 


ZfOSa 


4*3 


5.981.48 


973 


549 


Bethel 


63« 


344 


4,897-6a 
INDEBTEDNESS 


794 


S6a 
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debtedness incurred was $3,042, x 46. 7 8. This does not include 
considerable sums which are included in general town in- 
debtedness. 

The sums given tmder this head since 1892 are as follows: 





TABLE XVI 




1892 


. • $1,755,530.32 1895 


$1,843,031.78 


1893 


1.873.645.86 1896 


2.682.127.29 


1894 


1.887.227.73 1897 


2,844,002.29 




1898 


3.042.146.78 



VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 

The estimated value of school property is as follows : 





TABLE XVII 




Report of 
Year 


Estimated 
Value 


Report of 
Year 


Estimated 
Value 


1892 


$6,655,054.81 


1896 


$8,450,600.09 


1893 


7.237,001.12 


1897 


8,829.146.02 


1894 


7.508.536.49 


1898 


9.344.690.31 


1895 


8.042.411.12 







Enumeration, Registration, and Attendance 
Summary of Statistics^ i8g6-y 



Number of children between 4 and 16 years of age 
October, 1896 .... 

Increase for the year 
Number of scholars registered in winter 

Increase for the year 
Number of scholars registered in summer 

Increase for the year 
Number registered who were over 16 years of age 

Increase for the year 
Number of diflEerent scholars in public schools 

Increase for the year 

Number of enumerated children in other schools 

than public schools 

Increase for the year 

Number of children between 4 and 16 years of age 

in no school as shown by the return of school 

visitors ...... 

Increase for the year .... 

Number between 4 and 16 years of age in no school 
as shown by enumeration returns of October. 

1896 

Increase for the year .... 

Average attendance in public schools in winter 
Increase for the year .... 



179.263 

4.734 
125,761 

3.457 

120,368 

3.165 

4.859 
.10 

143.921 
2.436 

26,808 
2.978 



24,782 
1,721 



28.955 

571 

102.799 

2.823 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 



Average attendance in public schools in summer . 
Increase for the year .... 

Percentage of the whole number registered in the 
year, as compared with the whole number 
^ enumerated in October, 1896 
Percentage of children registered in schools of all 
kinds . . . . 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in winter 
Increase for the year .... 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in sum- 
mer ....... 

Decrease for the year .... 

Percentage of average attendance in winter . 
Percentage of average attendance in summer 

Increase for the year .... 

Average attendance in winter as compared with 
number enumerated in October, 1896 . 
Increase for the year .... 

Average attendance in summer as compared with 
number enumerated in October, 1896 . 
Increase for the year .... 

Number of districts in which the average attendance 
for the year ending July 14, 1897, was eight or 
less ..... 



99»328 
5»454 



80.28 

95.23 

70.15 

.08 

67.14 
.01 

81.74 
82.52 

2.43 

57.34 
.06 

55.40 
1.62 



176 



In the tables on pages 1 83-1 91 of the appendix will be 
found the enumeration, registration, and attendance by 
towns, and on pages 219-228 of the appendix the enumera- 
tion by districts in 1896. 

ENUMERATION 

The following table gives the count of persons between 
4 and 16 years of age for eleven years beginning with 1886, 
and the annual increase for the same years : 







TABLE XVIII 




Enumeration 


Increase 


1886 . . . 153.260 


1.094 


1887 






I54»932 


1,672 


1888 






i57»243 


2,311 


1889 






159.241 


1,998 


1890 






161,241 


2,000 


I891 






164.053 


2.812 


1892 






167,809 


3.756 


1893 






169,457 


1,648 


1894 






170.589 


1,132 


1895 






174.529 


3.940 


1896 






179.263 


4.734 


Average annual increase 


2,463 
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IS 



REGISTRATION 



In seven years the enrollment in public schools has in- 
creased as follows : 



1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 



TABLE 


XIX 






2,400 


1895 


2,066 


1896 


2,266 


1897 


2,812 





Increase 
2.833 
2,603 
2,436 



Total 



17.416 



Since 1888 private schools have made returns. A detailed 
compilation for 1896-7 will be found on pages 11 3-1 16, and 
a summary for six years is given below : 





TABLE XX 




rt of Year 


Registered 




1893 


22,814 


16,236 


1894 


23,939 


16,455 


1895 


25,965 


I9.II3 


1896 


25,678 


18,986 


1897 


26,577 


19,984 


1898 


27,352 
ATTENDANCE 


21,476 



The average attendance has increased in seven years as 
follows : 

TABLE XXI 



Year 
1 891 
1892 

1893 
1894 



Dcreaso 


Year 


647 


1895 


583 


1896 


1,368 


1897 


5.231 





Increase 

4,727 

712 

4.139 



Total 



17,407 



The following comparative table shows the annual in- 
crease in enumeration, enrollment, and attendance for the 
seven years beginning 1891 : 



1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 
1897 



Total 



TABLE XXII 






Increase in 


Increase in 


Increase in 


Enumeration 


Enrollment 


Attendance 


2,000 


2,400 


647 


2,8X2 


2,066 


583 


. 3,756 


2,266 


1.368 


1,648 


2,812 


5.231 


1,132 


2,833 


4.727 


. 3,940 


2,603 


712 


4.734 


2.436 


4.139 



20,022 



17,416 



17,407 
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The following table shows by counties increase of enu- 
meration, registration, and attendance for 1896-7 : 



TABLE XXIII 



Increase. , 
Decrease, 



Hartford 



735 



1,586 



New Haven 



1,819 



i»45> 



Sas 



New London 



218 j 2x9 



306 



Fairfield 



539 



>l 



93 





Windham 


Litchfield 


Middlesex 


Tolland 




1 
1 

i 

a 
H 


1 
& 


s 

•a 
< 


1 

1 

a 




1 

1 

< 


§ 

1 

1 


1 

1 


« 


1 
§ 


1 

Pi 


j 


Increase. . 


369 


30 


a84 


141 


119 


354 


«3i 


181 


287 








Decrease. 


z8o 


146 


55 

























State 






Enumeration 


Registration 


Attendance 


Increase. . . ,.,...,..,.,.. ^ ^ t ^ ...... t - 


4»734 


2,436 


4, "39 


Decrease ■ 






Total increase 


4^734 


3,436 


4»«39 
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ENUMERATION AND ATTENDANCE 1/ 

To meet the wants of the children for whom schools are 
provided and who constitute about one-fifth of the total 
population, the number of school sittings should be equal to 
one-sixth of the population. The supply of seats is some- 
what in excess of this number, but the attendance of schol- 
ars falls lamentably short. 

Of our present population, 829,988,* there appear 143,- 
921 (about one in six) on the registers, but the average 
attendance falls to 101,064 (one in eight). 

In other words, for every 100 children of school age we 
have only 80 longer or shorter appearances and 58 in daily 
attendance. 

While we recognize the great improvement in attend- 
ance in recent years, these figures show that efforts to secure 
still farther progress cannot be relaxed. After making 
still larger deductions for the absence of children under six 
and over fourteen, but insisting that every child may be 
reasonably expected to go to school eight years, there might 
be 30,000 more scholars than at present on the registers, and 
a larger increase in the average attendance. 

The average attendance has risen from 83,656 in 1890 to 
101,064 in 1897. This advance is due to the constant and 
active pressure exerted by the compelling officers. The 
total cost of the schools in 1896-7 was $2,959,825.47. The 
cost of the supervisory work which makes all other agencies 
effective was $7,842.08, or one-fourth of one per cent, on 
the cost of schools. 

The attendance is greatly disturbed by the large and 
increasing number of holidays.' There are now nine 
so-called holidays mentioned in the statutes. These days 
mean at least a week's exemption from school. If to these be 
added the days on which schools are closed on account of 
cold weather and hot weather, rain, snow, and epidemics, 
the loss of school time proves to be very great.' The loss 
to children is irreparable and the loss expressed in money 
would show great waste.* 

The attendance in the schools of the state, as a whole, 
cannot be described as other than irregular, and irregular it 

» Estimated. 

* A widespread impression in the minds of teachers is that they can close school 
and yet receive pay tor these days. This impression has no basis in law or in 
custom. 

s The number of children in average attendance is ioifo64. If each of these be 
deprived of schooling 5 days, 505,330 days are lost. 

* The running expense of schools for the year was $2,01 1,877. This is at the rate of 
$10,758 per day, calling 187 days a school year. The money loss for 5 days is $53,790. 

Ed.— 2 
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1 8 REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

must often be in some districts, especially in the country. 
These districts are often large, sometimes long and nar- 
row, sparsely inhabited by families scattered rather than 
clustered where roads center. The roads are probably 
neglected, bleak and wind-swept in winter, deep in mud 
or deep in snow for half the year. Added to this is 
the usual allowance of measles, whooping-cough, and 
other regular and proper infantile complaints, and some- 
times an unusual amount of diphtheria and scarlet fever, 
most serious diseases, and it is no wonder if children 
come irregularly to school and the attendance is bad. 
Nevertheless, much remains to be done and can be done 
with children whose parents will respond only to constant 
and pertinacious stimulus by the compelling officer. 

We are more surprised at the amazingly good attendance 
in schools where the teacher is earnest and popular than at 
the bad attendance in others ; in nine cases out of ten where 
attendance is good, the credit is due to the teacher who 
makes his school attractive, in the best sense of the word. 
The more interesting school life is made to children the 
better becomes the attendance. The number of listless or 
defiant children is small. If the general spirit of the school 
is depressed and the tone low, there is something wrong 
with the teaching. 

The absence of so many children is a stupendous evil, 
but it is not so clear that the presence of children is really 
the greatest good to them. If we are to consider the exact 
advantage, we must consider the quality of the education. 

There may be schools so utterly inefficient as to be posi- 
tively mischievous. There have been schools in which the 
length of the schooling has been measured by increasing 
dullness of countenance, by graded decadence of natural 
mental activity and by stifling of childlike emotions. The 
larger the attendance, the more stupidity was evident. 
There are schools in which even what is taught* is pur- 
chased at the cost of the love of knowledge and future 
acquirement — schools inferior in intellectual and not much 
superior in moral influence to the rough but rigorous teach- 
ing of the streets. 

The following table gives enumeration, registration, and 
attendance since 1866, with percentages: 
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TABLE XXIV 



1 

i 


1 




Rbgistbrbd 1 


c 




th Public 
vate 




Attendance 


§> 




•s 




1 


•3 .4 


.s 




« 


1 


1 








•si 


"8 

1 


i| 


i 


1 
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.S , 


i 1 If 


!i 


in 


§1 


.5 


1 


!l 


BS 


< 


W j ^ 1 


(i! 


z 


^ 


^ 


V) 


al 


1866 




114,825 


78.149 


71,603 




1 :- 


57,131 


51,751 ' 47.41 


1867 




118,780 
120,884 


78.206 
80,148 


70,837 




' 




57,464 


50,560 45-47 


1868 




73,865 




..* . . 






57,117 


52,299 


452$ 


1869 


163.05 


123,650 


82,140 


78,865 
83,19a 


99,390 


80.38 






59,489 


53,645 


48!77 


1870 


i6t.75 


124,082 


88,348 


105,313 


84.87 


114,896 


92.60 


64,707 


56.309 


1871 


168.51 


:'i::s 


94,09a 


110,640 


!?'9 


119,944 


95.64 


66,902 


58.348 


49.13 
48.79 


1872 


172.41 


94,408 


83,095 


113,588 


88.50 


122,34a 


9523 


67,018 


58,349 


1873 


«73 34 


131.748 


94,787 


83.874 
86,0^7 
89,674 


114,805 


?^'^ 


"3,834 


93.99 
92.83 


67,599 


58.113 


-♦Z-T? 


1874 


174.18 


132,908 


95.199 


114,857 


86.41 


133.386 


67,172 


60,905 


48.18 


1875 


176.29 


133,5*8 


99,550 
98,402 


119,298 


!2-5^ 


127,720 
128,634 


95.65 


71,433 


63.05a 


50.35 
50.81 


1876 


176.26 


134,976 


J»'595 
89,832 


119,489 


88.53 


95-30 


71,935 


65,251 


1877 


178.13 


i3S,»89 


98,933 


119,106 


88.10 


128,922 


95-36 


74,369 


66,621 


52.14 


.878 


177.52 


137,099 


99^657 
100,288 


90,845 


119,208 


86.95 


129,388 


94.38 


75,732 


68.588 


52.63 


lie 


178.47 


138,407 


91,433 


119,828 


86.56 


130,937 


94.60 


77,218 


69,912 


53.15 


178.60 


138,428 


99,662 


91,860 


119,38a 


86.24 


130,597 


94.34 


75.678 
78,421 


69,607 ' 52.47 


1881 


1790a 


140,235 


100,596 


90,614 


119,694 
119,381 


85.35 


132,337 


94.37 


68.672 52.44 


1882 


179.98 


143,745 


100,098 


92,259 


83.05 


131.856 


91.73 


76,028 


69,050 1 50.42 


1883 


179.66 
178.77 


146,188 


101,759 


92,475 


121,185 


82.90 


134,084 


91.72 


77.041 


69,636 50.16 


1884 


149*466 


102,122 


94.214 


120,437 


8058 135,297 
81.85 137,860 


90.52 


78,423 
80.075 


71,328 1 50.09 


iSfts 


179.55 
179.18 


150,601 j 103,921 


97,499 


123,280 


91.53 
92.80 


74,787 48.80 


I8S6 


151,069 107,097 


98,694 


125,718 


83.21 


140,198 


82,654 


75,450 52.32 


.887 


X:\t 


152,166 107,213 


99,166 


125,539 


82.50 


140,714 


92.47 
92.48 


82,949 


76,719 52.46 


1888 


153,260 


108,309 


100,169^ 


125,794 


82.07 


141,747 


82.285 


75,678 1 51-53 
78,341 , 52.34 


1889 


179.08 


154,932 


109,550 


101,889 


"6.055 


81.36 


143,234 


9244 


83.856 


1890 


180.32 


157,243 


109,511 


101,615 


127,089 


80.82 


145,358 


92.44 


85,455 


79,310 52.39 


I89I 


182.51 


159,241 


110,476 


102,703 


126,505 


79-44 


145,571 


91.41 


86,275 


81,038 52.53 
81,379 52.28 


1892 


182.26 


161,241 


110,778 


103,035 


128,905 


79 94 


149,301 


92.59 


87,229 


1893 


182.30 


164,053 


109,214 


102,661 


130,971 


79.83 ; 152,448 


92.92 


87,527 


82,247 51-74 


1894 


182.74 


167.809 


112,584 


105,799 


133.237 


79-39 ' 154,218 

80.28 ; 157.509 


91.90 


89,420 


83,091 51.40 


■1 


182.92 


169,457 


116,116 


110,172 


136,048 


92.94 


93,607 


89.366 , 53.98 


183.32 


170,589 120,840 


114,140 


138,882 


81.41 


160,188 


93.90 


98,473 


93.954 , 56.40 


T897 


187.47 


174,529 i 122,304 


117,203 ! 141,48s 


81.06 


165.315 


94.72 


99,976 


93.874 1 55.53 


1898 


187.4s 


170,26:^ ' 125,761 


120,368 1 14^,921 


8o.a8 ' 170,720 • os.^-^ 


102, 7og 


oo.n28 r^f^.-^y 



Compulsory Attendance 

The compelling agents in the year 1896-7 were Messrs. 
Giles Potter, W. S. Simmons, M. A. Warren, and E. C. An- 
drews. The agents for the year 1897-8 are Messrs. Giles 
Potter, S. P. Willard, W. S. Simmons, M. A. Warren, John 
M. Wadhams, and Frederick Doolittle. 

In the past year the agents have constantly endeavored 
to secure the co-operation of teachers. Monthly reports of 
attendance have been made by teachers in many towns. 
Reasons for non-attendance are given by teachers to the 
agents, and if the reasons are not legal excuses the agents 
at once call the attention of parents to the illegal absence. 
If a simple notice does not check absenteeism the school 
and, if need* be, the family, are visited. 

One effect of the law which limits compulsory attendance 
to those over eight is to show on the registers a large num- 
ber of very young children who have no appreciable effect 
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Upon regularity. Indeed, whatever effect there is, is on the 
side of irregularity, and the average attendance is greatly 
reduced. It is the opinion of the compelling officers and 
of all who observe the working of the law that the age of 
compulsory attendance should be 7-14 instead of 8-14. 

In large towns the influence of the teacher is over- 
shadowed by that of the compelling officer, with the result 
that the attendance depends mainly upon the activity of 
the officer and his ability to make frequent visits. 

In the country the influence of the teacher counts for 
far more, but here are distance, bad weather, and such rural 
distractions as planting, onion weeding, strawberry pick- 
ing, haying and harvesting, all of which are powerful hin- 
drances to regular and punctual attendance. 

It follows that in the country there is need of the best 
teachers who shall make the schools so popular that children 
cannot be allured or even driven to non-attendance. 

The constant direction of attention to the legal duties of 
parents by the compelling officers and the local authorities 
and the direct influence of the tactful and painstaking 
teacher on the scholars will conspire to create a strong 
sentiment in favor of regular attendance and breed habits 
of regularity and punctuality. Such a sentiment in favor 
of regular attendance may be created that the child who 
stays away without important excuse may be held by his 
mates to have disgraced himself and brought discredit upon 
the school. 

The compelling agents come in contact with many de- 
plorable cases which call for considerate yet prompt atten- 
tion. Children are found who by hook and crook have 
evaded the schools, and are almost wholly ignorant. Among 
the causes of these special and serious cases are : 

1. Total neglect by parents and great irregularity in 
early childhood. 

2. The migratory character of some families and the 
consequent evasion of the compelling officer. 

3. Delicate health of children due often to insufficient 
care and nutrition. 

4. Poor schools which have destroyed parental interest 
in education and stupefied the intellects of children. 

The tables on pages 22-24 show the work accomplished 
by the agents in the year 1896-7. These include only the 
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field work and are by no means a complete record of the 
faithful and efficient service for the state. 

Particular attention is called to the summary of the work 
on page 24. 

The number of cases investigated by personal conference 
with parents, is 2,965. This does not include the cases 
investigated by correspondence. Many single cases repre- 
sent two or more days and the visitation of schools, families, 
and school officers. 

The families m/Ar^ includes only calls at the residences of 
the parents of children. 

Disability comprises mental or physical inability to at- 
tend school. 

Lack of clothing may mean lack of suitable clothing. 

Illegally absent refers to all between 8 and 14 who can- 
not successfully establish one of the three legal excuses. 

Illegally at work comprises a class composed of all under 
14 who are employed to labor. 

In very few schools is there any truanting. This is gen- 
erally found in cities and larger towns, and among the 
children of vicious and hardened parents. Truants in the 
table includes only those who are absent without the con- 
sent of parents or guardians. 
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TABLE XXV - ENFORCEMENT OF LAW RELATING TO ATTEND- 
ANCE, X89&-7 



* Towns thoroughly canvassed. ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglC 



ATTENDANCE 
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TABLE XXV - ENFORCEMENT OP LAW RELATING TO ATTEND- 
ANCE, 1896-7 — Continued 



TOWNS 



Rboognizbd 

BXCUSBS 




- Pkoss- 

5 'CUTIONS 

1,-- 



Fairfoild County 

Bridgeport. 

Danbury 

Bethel 

Brookfield 

Dauien 

Fairfield 

Greenwich 

Huntington 

Monroe 

Newtown 

Norwalk 

Stamford 

Stratford 

Westport 



16 

37 



214) 

29 . 

7.. 



^ 



1" 

J 



7 
24 
20 9 

6 4 
5 5 

19 10 
48, a4> 

58 36| 
57 31 
85I 43 

31 3 



>, 1 


5- 




17 






9 


s 


. . . . . 




53 


21 


> 3i 




3 


8 


V 6 




5 


37 


» 5 
9 




W 


48 
36 


10 




13 


54 

2 


1 1 







36|. 
54,. 



Toul, 14 towns 361 198 



16. 



Windham County ; 

Brooklyn 21 

CanterDury 1 

Killin^lY. 31 25! 

Platnfield 123, 

Putnam 16 

Sterling 9 

Thompson 38 

Windham i 



90 12 
9'.... 
3 .... 

36< 1 



427 



247I 23. 25» 



«7 

il 

33 



3'.. 

I 



Total, S towns 




.fl. 


1 




. 


,^ 


39I 202 8 














.5j .. ^|.^. 


... . 


1 




LiTCHFixLD County 
Barkhamsted 


i 
42 32 
41 4 

1 '\ 

44 6 
90 96 
132 52 
20 7 
52' 14 

5J "1 


7 
3 

2 
4 






32 

2 


1 

....1 22 

1 a 

....' 8 

:::•! 'i 

.... 13 

..... M 

....' 8 


1 




Bethlehem* 




12 


I....J 2 


....!.... 




Colebrook 






Cornwall 






1 




Morris* 




* 11 


....' j,... 




New Hartford 








NewMilford* 


5.... 
I . ... 
6... 


40 53 
12 8 

18 13 
2 14 

7 K 







Norfolk* 


I 






« 


North Canaan* 






Roxbury • 

Salisbury 


1 


1 








Warren* 


a . ... 


1 


2 






Washington 

Watertown* 


3 
7S 


' 




I 


I 








1» 




a 28 ... . 
142 


2 






Winchester 


6 ; 


....|....| 1 4 






Woodbury 


1 






1 








i ' 








Total, 16 towns 


658 


308 


53 


1 
5! 156 


264 


19 224 5...! 7 






I 










MiDOLBSBX County 
Middletown 


1 
30 18 
21' >> 


9 

I 


; : 1 ' 

i' 70^ 21;.... 21 

A % 16 ... . 16 


1 .... 










Ha<?Ham 








Durham. 


31 






'5,::::; '\ 

e< 4 e 


... 


. 










Killingworth 


9 

2 

5 

j 

55 


1 
3 

2 


, 














Old Saybrook. 


















Portland 


.... 


18 














Saybrook 


4 ,^i...:i \ 












Westbrook 








• 7-..- 7 


















16 












Total, 8 towns 


>03 


5 


93 


67 


J. 


■;•••■ Digft 


mi 


5yC 
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TABLE XXV - ENFORCEMENT OF LAW RELATING TO ATTEND- 
ANCE, ii(^S-j — Continued 




~ 


^ 


J^ 


^ 




6 




n 


3L 


i 


B 




3 


z 





Prosb- 




^ 


CUTIOHS 




o 




.•} 








a 






£ 


n 




c 


•s 








h 


£ 


3 


o 


^ 


i 


g 


F 


& 

3 


z 


0* 


U 


15 



•a 

'•c 



3 Ills,, 

ill 



E 
, 8 

EC 



Tolland County 
Colombia. 


8 
II 

I 
7 

I 

ID 
ID 

7 


'i 






I 


7 

lO 

I 
7 


3 

2 


.J 

I 
7 


1 


, 1 




Coventry 




















Mansfield 












Somen 






« 








Stafford 


I 
I 
I 


' 


8 

4 
6 




8 

4 
6 




1 


. ... 




l-'s'.... 




1 




Willington 


1 








' 1 


Total, ff townn. 


55 


3« 


3 


5 


4 


^3 


7 


43 


1 


L...l....i... 









SUMMARY 



COUNTIES 



Hartford 

New Haven . 
New London, 
Fairfield.... 
Windham . . . 
Litchfield . . . 
Middlesex . . . 
Tolland 

Total.... 




A summary of the work of the agents for six years is 
given in the following table : 



TABLE XXVI — ATTENDANCE 



^AfkiM-f 


Towns 


Cases 


Families 


Prose- 




Visited 


Investigated 


Visited 


cutions 


1893 


54 


1,294 


805 


68 


IS94 


58 


I.631 


1.057 


76 


1895 


63 


1.493 


917 


45 


1896 


73 


1,448 


641 


36 


1897 


72 


2,741 


1,600 


95 


1898 


108 


2,965 


1767 


77 
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CHILD LABOR 

The labor law was enforced by the agents mentioned 
on page 19. 

Table xxvii, pp. 26-28, exhibits this work for the year. 

The interest which parents take in the educational ad- 
vancement of their children is somewhat disappointing. 
Suitable school buildings have been provided within reason- 
able distances of all homes and there are teachers satisfactory 
to the local boards. 

The response to these efforts lags far behind what 
parental affection would seem to suggest. Those who 
should be most concerned are found to feel the least con- 
cerned. While there are some indications of increased in- 
terest, there are on the other hand indications in all places 
of the desire to remove children from school and obtain 
profit from their labor at the earliest possible moment. 

Steady improvement in this regard is seen where the 
agents have been able to do continuous work. 
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TABLE XXVII — ENFORCEMENT OP CHILD LABOR LAW, 1896-7 





Estab- 
lishments 


Childrbn un- 

DBR 14 YbARS 

op Agb 


Cbrtificatbs 
OF Agb 


Childrbn 
14 TO 16 


•2 
§ 
8 

1 

1 


! 






TOWNS 


I 

;i 


1 


a 


ll 

55 


ll 

80. 
^ 


1 

3 


.1 

7 


1 


1°* 


ft 


H 


Hartford Co. 
JJartford 

Bristol 


'l' . 


II ^ '° 




' 


Yes 


4 ; 




( 122 

\ ^' 
1 20 

II 





No 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 





No 


( 16 
East Windsor.... { ' 


12 \ 

3l 


1 




I 
3 


ll 


X 


No 


Enfield { 3 







t i ^5 







No 


Farmington j 13 

Glastonbury | 5 

Manchester. ...ij 5 

New Britain 16 

Plainville | » 

Simsbury a 

Southington | 5 

Windsor \i 4 


3 II 




•1 

>5 

ill 

i 89 

187 

] 5 
11 

] : 

36 

3» 




No 


No 


J} 
1} 


1 






\l 




No 


I 1 I 

;! ■ 
















2 


18 


JO 


9 

I 



I 

3« 

« 


No 
Yes 

No 
No 






Yes 
No 








I 


I 


No 


i! 

If 


1 I 




I 


No 
No 


Windsor Locks.. 


.46 

?3 


' ' 




it 


I 


\'d 


No 


Total, 15 towns 


loS i II i II 




A, «■•» 




j ' [ '■'* • vr » "•«* 






No 
No 
No 
No 




N. HavbnCo. 

New Haven 

Ansonia 


1 

46 • II 


II 


" "'! 


30 j 4 1 298 
3 '. . . . *• 


No 
No 
No 
No 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yea 


Yea 


12 

2 
3 

i 

a 








No 


Branford 












II 

18 

22 
32 


No 


Derby 4 

Hamden 4 

Meriden 1 7 


I 


I 






I 




No 


1 








1 






2 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yea 


MiUord a 

Naugatuck < 7 

Norm Branford.. ' t 






1 








I 


I 









I 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


I 












North Haven.... i 














a 













Orange 4 

Seymour 4 

Wallingford i n 

Waterbury , 39 


36 










4 

10 

77 

ia6 


* "-' 














4 >5 
II 50 

17 1 «96 


3 


No 


Yea 


No 


No 


3 

X 


3 

I 

18 


, 








4 
42 


No 


Yes 


No 


Ym 










•3J 


134 


' > 












N. London Co. 
New London .... 










31 

201 

21 

I 
^2 










3 


3 





«3 


5» 


17 


n 










Bozrah { 3 


No 
.... 






No 


East Lyme i 

Griswold 8 
















No 









2 


10 




10 








No 


Lisbon ' i 





















Montville. -* 
















23 

4 


9 










Preston 


i 
























Stoninflrton 


I 


I 




I 


4 


2 


I 
7 

84 






















54 


4 








-- 








Total. 10 towns 


4! 1 x6 


65 i 23 381 
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TABLE XXVII - ENFORCEMENT OF CHILD LABOR LAW, 1896-7 — Continued 



! ESTAB- 
LISHMBNTS! 



TOWNS 



Fairpislc Co. 

Bridgeport 

Danbury 

Bethel.. 


60 

so 

10 

2 

«5 
1 
9 
4 

2 


Ofecnwich ...... 

Hootington 

Newtown.. ...... 

Norwalk 

Stamford 

We«tport 


Total, 9 towns 


123 


WlKDHAM Co. 

Putnam 


2 

>9 
11 

«9 

4 

,1 


Sterltne 


Windham 


Total, 7 towns 


78 


LiTCHFlBLD Co. 

Barkhamsted.... 
Norfolk 

Plymouth 

Thomaston 

Torrington 

Watertown 

Winchester 


3 

1; 

2 
10 

2 
>4 


Total, 7 towns 


35 


MiDDLBSBX Co. 

Middletown 

Haddam 

Chatham 

Cromwell 

East Haddam.... 

£ssez 

Middlefield 

Portland 

Saybrook 


10 

i 




6 . 
4 • 



Total, 9 towns | 37 I 32 



1 


Yes 


No 


No 


1 


Yes 


No 


No 




Yes 


No 


No 




Yes 


No 


No 





Yes 


No 


No 


' 


Yes 


No 


No 





Yes 


No 


No 




Yes 


No 


No 


1 


Yes 


No 


No 


1 
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TABLE XXVII - ENFORCEMENT OF CHILD LABOR LAW, 1896-97 - Continued 



ESTAB- 
LISHMBNTS 



TOWNS 



Tolland Co. 

Columbia 

Coventry 

Hebron 

Mansfield 

Somers. 

Stafford 

Vernon 

Wfllmgton 

Total, 8 towns 



Chilj>kbn un- 

DSR 14 YbAKS 

OF Acs 



£ z 



II 



CSRTinCATBS 

OP Acs 



Childrbn 

14 TO 16 



0, % 



-1 



1 1I 



8 

> 



4 
«9 

XOI 

3 



us 



SUMMARY BY COUNTIES 



COUNTY i t; 

l| 

s 
55 

Hartford 13 

New Haven... 14 

New London . . 1 10 

Fairfield 9 

Windham.. ... 7 

Litchfield. 7 

Middlesex 9 

Tolland 8 

Total 77 



Establish- i Childrbn uNbsR 14 

MBNTS ' YbaRS of AgB 



Certificates Children 14 
OF Agb to 16 



:3 

> 



146 

«S3 
54 

»a3 
78 
35 
37 
47 



673 



I 









si 

v'H. 



108 1 


II 


II 





«7 


»34 1 


18 , 


18 


I 




1 


4 1 


4 




16 


97 


«4 , 


6 




«9 




«9 


>9 


10 


8 


27 


2 


2 




I 


33 ' 


3 














3 


398 j 


70 \ 


60 


II 


64 
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A summary of the work of the agents for six years is 
given in the following table : 

TABLE XXVIII — LABOR 



le^rt 


Towns 


BsUblishments 


Visited 


Visited 


Inspected 


1893 


78 


601 


550 


1894 


76 


572 


531 


1895 


75 


435 


369 


1896 


75 


493 


418 


1897 


83 


459 


430 


1898 


77 


673 


398 




Prosecutions 





Table xxix exhibits prosecutions under attendance and 
child-labor laws for the year 1896-7. 
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TABLE XXIX — PROSECUTIONS DURING 



Town 
Ansonia 

Bethlehem 

Brooklyn 

Canterbury . . . 
Colchester . . . . 

Columbia 

East Hartford. 



East Lyme. . 



Child 



Age 



KUlingly.. 



Ledyard.. 



girl* 
<< 

boy 
girl 

boy 



girl 
boy 
boy 
girl 

girl 

boy 

girl 
boy 



girl 
boy 



Lyme 

Middletown . 

Milford 

Monroe 

Montville . . 



girl 
i< 

bov 
girl 

girl 



Nation- 
ality 



Person 
Prose- 
cuted 



American jParent 

Irish I 

13 'American ' 

Irish I 

American , 



13 



Russian 



I 



I 



American { 

Irish ; 

I 

lulian I 

i 

9 American j 

i ' 

14 American I 



12 Fr.Cana*n 



II American 



15 American 

9 Swede 

9 I Colored 
13 American 



Fr. Cana'n 



0£Fense 



Circumstances of Family 



Neglect on part of Pauper 

parent | 

Neglect on part of ♦* 

parent ) 

Truancy and va- Mother widow, dependent 

grancy 
Danger of falling Father dead, mother im- 

into habits of moral 

vice i 

Neglect to cause Comfortable 

child to attend 

school I 

Neglect to cause " 

child to attend I 

school I 

Neglect to cause Poor 

child to attend] 

school I 

Neglect to cause Very poor 

child to attend, 

school 



Neglect to cause Comforuble 
child to 



Employer 
Parent 



attend, 

school 
Truancy, incorrigi- Father intemperate 

bility I 

Truancy t Parents intemperate 

Neglect to cause Comfortable 
I child to attend] 
I school 

Neglect to cause' " 
I child to attend 
I school 

Neglected and de-Poor, shiftless 
' pendent 1 

jNeglected and de- " " 

i pendent I 

Neglected amd de-' *' *^ 

pendent 
Neglected and de-,Very poor, father in jail 

pendent 
Neglected and de-l 

pendent I 

Neglected and de-' ** " 

pendent { 

Neglected and de-j ** ** 

pendent < 

Neglect to cause Poor 

child to attend 

school I 

Employment of " 

Neglect to cause Very poor 

child to attend. 

school I 

Neglect to causej " 

child to attend 

school I 

Neglect to cause; *' 

child to attend 

school { 

Neglected and de- ** 

pendent 
Truancy and va- Poor and shiftless 

grancy | 

Irregularly sent to, Comfortable 

scnool j 

Truancy I " 

Nf'glect to cause Well off 

child to attend* 

school I 

Neglect to cause *' 

child to attend 

school < 
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Days hi 

School 

in xa 

months 



Court 



aS 
o 
43 
59 
33 



Resulli 



Town 



Judge of City Committed to temporary home 
I Comt 
Judge of City 

Court 
Judge of City Judgment suspended 

Court 
Justice of Peace Acquitted 



' ' Fine and costs, $6. 58 

*' Fine |i and costs, $8.56 

" Fine and costs, $7.76 

'* I Judgment suspended 

I _ 

" ,Fine and costs, $io.ai 

•* Committed to Connecticut School for Boys 

*' {Case continued from month to month 
'* iFme and cosu. Total, $9.63 

'* ** ** 6.19 



Ansonia 

Bethlehem 

t 

Brooklyn 

i 

'Canterbury 
Colchester 

Columbia 
East Hartford 



Probate 



Judgment suspended during regular attendance East Lyme 



Sent to Temporary Home 



Town court Fine and costs, $7.34 



14 Probate Court 



" I10.44 
Temporary Home 



Killingly 



Ledyard 



17 

34H 
104 



'* Committed to Industrial School for Girls 

|City Court Judgment suspended 

Justice of Peace Committed to Connecticut School for Boys 
'* ** Fine and costs, $8.43 



;Lyme 

Middletown 

Milford 
Monroe 

Montville 
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TABLE XXIX— PROSECUTIONS DURING THE 



Town 


Chad 


Age 


Nation, 
ality 


Person 
Prose- 
cuted 


Offense 


Circumstances of Family 


New Haven . . . 


girl 


13 


German 


Parent Truancy ComforUble 






9 


Italian 




Neglect to cause|Apparently comfortable 
child to attend 
school 


Newington 


boy 


13 


Irish 


i* 


Neglect to cause Comfortable 
child to attend 
school 


North Branford 


boy 


II 


German 




Neglect to cause " 
child to attend 
school 


North Haven.. 




II 


Irish 


>• 


Neglect to cause *' 
child to attend' 
school 1 




i( 


»3 


American 


•« 


Neelcct to cause! " 
child to attend 






















school ; 




»t 


'3 


ii 


*♦ 


Neglect to cause *' 
child to attend 






















school 


Norwalk 


♦• 


13 


** 


»t 


Neelect to cause Well off 
child to attend! 




















school 1 




*• 


9 


*' 


it 


child to attend 
















J 




school 




girl 


la ! Irish 


♦♦ 


Neglect to cause Mother dead, father heed- 
child to attendl less 






















school 1 






12 


k( 


" Neglect to cause; Poor and intemperate 
child to attend, 


















school ! 




boy 


II American 


II Trtjancy .ComforUble 




tt 


'3 

lO 


« 


" Neglect to cause' " 
child to attend 




















school 




** 


9 " 


** 


Neglect to cause *' 
child to attend' 














1 


1 school 


Phinfield 


girl 


13 Fr.Cana'n 


'* Neglect to cause; *' 
child to attend' 
school 
Neglect to cause Well oflE 
, diild to attend, 










11 


13 Irish 






t 








school 1 




boy 


13 Fr.Cana'n 

13 llrish 

13 Fr.Cana*n 

12 American 


Employer Illegal emplo^ent 
14 ; i< tt 




Putnam 










« if 
fi i< 
fi t( 

Neglect to cause 
child to attend 








Rocky HiU.... 


Well-to-do' 










school ! • 


Salem 


girl 


lO 


** 


Neglect to causei ComforUble 
child to attend' 












school 


StaffoiJi 

• 


boy 


13 ...• 


** 


Neglect to cause 
child to attend 














school 1 


Stamford 


it 


12 American 


Parent 


Truancy and neg- Very poor and shiftless, 
lect on part of mother dead 
parents 




»' 


S " 
13 Swede 


^t 


Neglect to cause 




Thompson ..... 


Comfortable 










child to attend 










school 1 




girl 


1 




Neglect to cause| ' 
child to attend 
school t 




boy 


12 " 


«* 


Neglect to cause 
child to attend 


















school 
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Dan in 
School 




[Court 
Judge of City 
City Court 



Justice of Peace 



«9 

30 

saH 

o 

138 

34 
36 
45 



38 



City Court 



Results 



Committed to lodustrial School for Girls 
Fme $5.00 and costs. Total, I15.00 

Fine and costs, $6.79 

Discharged on promise to send child to 
regalariy 

Fine and cost $13.06 

" $«7.ai 

" $'9.49 
Fine $5.00 and costs 
Fine and costs. Case continued 
Case contbued ; child sent to school 



Judgment suspended; truanar cured 
Fine and costs, ^63 

9.63 



school 



aty Court 



Justice of Peace 



aty Court 



Justice of Peace 



Ed.— 3 



Discharged 



Fine and costs, $a6.a5 
"^ '* X0.09 

' ** X0.09 

•• X0.09 

Discharced 
Fine and costs, $10.09 
*' 10.09 

Fbe and costs. Total $9.08 



Fine and costs, $7.06 
'* 6.00 

Committed to Temporary Home 

i* it I* 

*» «« it 

Fine and costs,$zs.ox 

1X.9X 
** " XX.80 



Town 



New Haren 

Newington 
North Branford 
North Haren 



Norwalk 



Norwidi 
Plainfield 
Putnam 

Rocky Hm 
Salem 
Stafford' 
Stamford 

Thompson 
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TABLE XXIX — PROSECUTIONS FOR THE 



Town 


Quid 


Age 


Nation- 
ality 


Person 
Prose- 


Offense 


Circumstances of Family 


Volontown 


boy 
girl 
boy 

girl 

boy 
it 
»i 

ti 

14 

girl 


zz 
9 

Z3 

ZZ 

»4 
*3 

Z2 
ZZ 

ZZ 

za 

za 
13 

Z3 


American 

American 

German 

Irish, Ger. 

American 
Irish 
Irish 
Russian 

Fr.Cana*n 
American 


Parent 
« 

Employer 

Parent 

Parent 

t* 
if 

Employer 

•» 
Parent 


Neglect to cause 

child to attend 

school 
Neglect to cause 

child to attend 

school 
Employing child 

under z4 yeats of 

Neglect to cause 

child to attend 

school 
Nedect to cause 

child to attend 

school 
Truancy 

Truancy and var 

grancy 
Improper home m- 

fluences 
Neglect to cause 

child to attend 

■choAl 

Ille^ emplo^nt 

Danger of fallbg 
into habits of 
vice 


Father dead, mother in- 
Father dead, mother in- 


Wallingford.... 
Washington... 
Waterbury.. .. 

Winchester 

Wmdham 

Woodbury . • • • • 


temperate 
Welloff 

Well-to^ 

it 
Father and mother dead, 

children poor 
Comfortable 

Comfortable 

Father dead, mother im- 
moral 
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Days in 

School 

in 13 


Court 


Results 


Town 


Months 








ai 


Justice of Peace 
«« ft 


Temporary Home 
t« ti 


Voluntown 


^3 
150 


Borough Court 


Fine and costs, $9.30 


Wallingford 


.... 


Justice of Peace 


Fine and costs. Total, I9.33 


Washington 


60 


City Court 


Fine $t« and costs, appealed. Total fine and 
costs, $35 


Waterbury 


10 
ao 


<« 


Judgment suspended and bo^ sent to school 




»4 






.... 


Justice of Peace 


•Case continned from month to month 


WinchesUr 


.... 


it it 


Fine and costs. Total, $X4.69 






City Court 


Fine and costs, 1 14-60 
•* ** 14.60 

Committed to Industrial School for Girls. Ap- 
pealed 


Windham 


.... 


Justice of Peace 


Woodbury 



* Committed to Connecticut School for Boys for theft two months after trial. 
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Reports of Agents 

Below will be found the special reports of the agents. 
These reports contain much valuable matter. 

Report of Mr. Giles Potter pages 36 to 41 

Mr. W.' S. Simmons " 42 " 44 

Mr. M. A. Warren " 44 " 51 

Mr. E. C.Andrews " 51 ** 53 

MR. GILES POTTER 

To Mr. Charles D. Hine, 

Secretary of the State Board of Education : — 

Sir : — In reviewing my work as agent of the Board for secur- 
ing due observance of the laws concerning the instruction and 
employment of children during the past year in connection with 
the same kind of work in former years, the question naturally 
arises, Is there any advancement in this line ? Are the practices 
which these laws are intended to prevent diminished or are they 
increasing? Do parents and others who control children and em- 
ployers observe these laws any better than they did twenty or 
more years ago } 

In considering these questions, it should be remembered that 
the laws have been advanced. The ideal of conformity to law is 
one thing, the advancement of the law toward a higher ideal is 
another thing. Twenty years ago, in examining school registers 
with a view of securing observance of the law on the part of par- 
ents, no note was made of absenteeism or irregularity in attend- 
ance of a child tmder fourteen years of age, if the child had 
attended school sixty days and six consecutive weeks in the pre- 
ceding twelve months or during the period covered by the regis- 
ter ; and no notice whatever of the non-attendance of children 
over fourteen years of age. Now, the law requires that all absent- 
eeism and irregularity in attendance of children over eight and 
under sixteen years of age be investigated. The law requires reg- 
ular attendance all the time when the schools are in session except 
for causes named in the law. This high standard makes appar- 
ent many violations of the law. Yet the annual reports clearly 
indicate that the evils which the laws were intended to correct 
are diminishing. This is a cause for congratulation, however 
much remains to be done before those evils will be entirely over- 
come. 

Undoubtedly, the law concerning the employment of children, 
prohibiting as it does employment of children under fourteen 
years of age, is better observed than when it prohibited employ- 
ment only of children who had not attended school sixty days in 
the preceding twelve months. 
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Public sentiment, whicli has caused these laws to be enacted, 
demands their enforcement. But there are many persons who 
think there should be exceptions, especially when the conven- 
ience of parents is concerned. Even persons who seem to be 
satisfied with their own spirit of philanthropy think a child of 
tender years mtist remain at home to do some service which a 
genuine philanthropy would provide. Many parents are not yet 
educated up to the legal standard ; they think, or pretend to 
think, that they can do with their children all the time as they 
please. Such parents and guardians, with others of slothful and 
intemperate habits, continue to furnish employment for those 
whose duty it is to enforce compulsory school laws. 

Frequently, requests have been made that a child tmder four- 
teen years of age be allowed to be absent from school to work in 
a factory or a store or on a farm or to tend baby or to wait on an 
invalid mother because the family is poor. I tmderstand that 
the committees that proposed these laws and the legislature that 
enacted them knew that they would seem to cause hardship in 
many cases ; nevertheless, it was believed that the welfare of the 
children in regular school attendance must be provided for, and 
that wants of needy families would otherwise be supplied. 

These requests might sometime be correctly worded as fol- 
lows : " In order to relieve our benevolent society or the town 
from some expense which would be required in assisting this 
family, it is requested that this child be allowed to be absent 
from school, and to work, regardless of the law of the state and 
regardless of the welfare of the child." 

I am glad to say that I have seen many children clothed and 
families assisted by benevolent persons and organizations, and 
overseers of the poor, in order that the children might be able to 
attend school. In New Haven and probably in some other towns 
children in well-to-do families bring outgrown and cast-off cloth- 
ing to their teachers to be distributed to less fortunate children. 

Owing to the difficulty in finding suitable homes in families 
for children who have been committed to the Temporary Homes, 
it has been suggested that the law should make exceptions in 
such cases, and not require such children to be sent to school as 
the law requires in other cases. But it is not reasonable to think 
that any board of management of these Homes will ask that any 
such exception be made. To provide by law that the poor and 
hitherto neglected children of the state shall not share in the ad- 
vantages of its common schools as other children do, would be a 
disgrace to our philanthropy and intelligence. 

In the fall of 1896, a girl, then fourteen years and two months 
old, was found in a family where she had been placed two years 
before from a county Temporary Home. She was not attending 
gchool, had attended but very little, and never except in after- 
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noons during the two years. The man and woman havmg the 
girl refused to send her to school at all after she was fourteen 
years of age. Both were prosecuted. Their lawyer argued in 
the city court that, as the girl was then over fourteen years of 
age and then lawfully employed to labor, and, that during the 
previous years the agent of the State Board of Education had not 
notified his clients that they should send the child to school, 
therefore, no fine should be imposed. But the judge took a dif- 
ferent view and said : *' If these persons had stolen fifteen dollars 
from this girl, I should be expected to send them to jail. Is it a 
less crime to defraud a child of education ? " A fine of fifteen dol- 
lars with costs was imposed. An appeal was taken ; but the 
defendants got no relief whatever from the district court, their 
total fine and expenses amounting to about fifty dollars. If the 
courts would always deal as promptly with such cases there 
would be fewer violations of our school laws. 

The opinion prevails to some extent that after a child is over 
fourteen years of age, parents or others who have neglected to 
send the child to school the year before should not be punished. 
If it is necessary to prosecute for not causing a child to attend 
school, it may be best to make the prosecution while the law is 
being violated. But is there any reason why, in these cases, as 
in others, violators of law, if not detected in the act of its viola- 
tion, sliould not be punished when their unlawful deeds are ex- 
posed, as was done in the case just related ? 

Similar cases occur when a child is attending school, but did 
not attend during the previous term or terms. It is tmderstood 
that the purpose of the law and its enforcement is to secure the 
regular attendance at school of such children as would otherwise 
be neglected. If persons having the control of children can 
keep them from school for their convenience or profit without 
being liable to punishment if the children are sent to school be- 
fore any legal complant is made, the law loses much of its effect- 
iveness. 

Boards of school visitors, boards of education, and committees 
in prescribing rules " for the management, studies, classification, 
and discipline of the public schools" (Gen. Stat., Sec. 2138; 
School Laws, Sec. 79), state what catises may render absences 
from school excusable or unexcusable, and teachers mark absence 
and tardiness accordingly. Sometimes teachers have been in- 
structed by such rules not to allow children to leave school during 
a session on a parent's request when the reason given is not ex- 
cusable according to the rules. My advice to teachers has been 
to conform to such rules ; but where no rules covering such 
cases have been prescribed, to grant the requests of parents and 
allow the children to leave school whatever reasons the parents 
give. When absence and tardiness are owing to truancy on the 
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part of the scholar, clearly they are not excusable. When the 
children are detained by circumstances beyond their control or by 
I>arents, the children may be excusable, but the parents may not 
be. If parents keep their children from school except for causes 
named in the law. or by order of a board of health, or in cases of 
emergency, as sudden sickness or death in the family, they may 
incur the penalty for its violation. The acceptance of excuses 
by teachers does not remove • the parent's responsibility to the 
law of the state. I have made statements like the above to 
teachers and others. If I have erred I desire to be corrected. 

One teacher was found who had excused a boy eleven years 
of age, to be absent from school three weeks because he had 
been hired out to a farmer, and his time was not up when the 
school opened. That teacher and the parent seemed to think 
that this act of excusing rendered the absence entirely lawful. 
This appears to be an exceptional case. 

There has been much diflficulty in determining the ages of 
foreign-bom children. Many who, according to school registers 
and enumerators* reports, appear to be thirteen years of age or 
under, are said to be fourteen by their parents when they want to 
withdraw the children from school and find employment for 
them. The ordinary rules of evidence require the courts to 
accept the parents* statements in the absence of any records or 
other positive proof of the age of their children. Cannot the 
legislature enact, that in such cases the ages of children as re- 
corded on the school registers or by committees or other persons 
employed to make the annual enumerations of persons over four 
and under sixteen years of age, under prescribed conditions, 
shall be regarded as the age of such children ? 

It would help very much in the enforcement of regular attend- 
ance of school, if it were made unlawful for any person to 
employ, during school hours, children whose parents are required 
by law to send them to school. 

The following table is in the form of those presented in former 
years and seems to require no further explanation. The column 
showing the numbers of children lawfully employed includes 
those over fourteen and under sixteen years of age, found in 
manufacturing and mercantile establishments — the numbed 
given in the employment reports, and those fotmd in visiting 
schools and families employed elsewhere than in such establish- 
ments, the numbers given in the attendance reports. 

Of the number of children tmder fourteen years of age re- 
ported as unlawfully employed, about one-third were employed 
on farms or in domestic service. Some were found in manufact- 
uring and mercantile establishments when regular inspections 
were made. Others were found on inquiries at their homes for 
children who had been reported by teachers as having left school 
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before they were fourteen years of age. All were promptly dis- 
charged and returned to school when their ages were correctly 
stated. 

Employers intend to conform to the law, but not all are care- 
ful to guard against deception, regarding the ages of the children. 
It may be that nothing but prosecutions for violations of the law 
will catise them to remember that statements of age by children 
or by parents are no legal defense unless the statements of par- 
ents are in the form of a written certificate, and then, only in 
cases where the children were not bom in this country, or had 
not attended school here. 

In one case only, did it appear that the employer had, know- 
ingly, violated the law and tried to conceal the fact of employ- 
ment ; and only one prosecution was made for violation of the 
law. 
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TABLE XXX -SHOWING WORK AND RESULTS IN 51 TOWNS VISITED 
DURING THE YEAR 1896-7 
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Giles Potter. 
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MR. W. S. SIMMONS 

To Mr. Charles D. Hine, 

Secretary of the State Board of Education : — 
Sir — The following is a report of my work as agent of the 
Board for the year ending August 31, 1897 : 



SCHOOL WORK. 



Number of towns visited, 
Number of schools visited, 
Number of families visited, . 
Number of cases investigated. 
Number absent under legal excuses 

Mental or physical disability. 

Lack of clothing, . 

At work, • 
Number at work illegally at home. 
Number absent illegally, 
Number sent to school. 
Prosecutions of parents, 
Sent to Temporary Home, . 



34 
235 
311 
473 



29 
36 
17 — 



82 

71 

391 

391 

18 

6 



FACTORY WORK. 

Number towns visited, ...... 25 

Number factories visited, . . . . .179 

Number of children illegally employed, .... 23 

Number of children discharged, . . . .23 

Number of prosecutions of employers, .... 10 

Number between 14-16 years of age employed, . . ,1,164 

Number between 14-16 years of age able to read and write, . 852 
Number between 14-16 years of age unable to read and write, . 312 

irregular attendance. 

Much time has been g^ven this school year to irregular attend- 
ance. The teachers in the towns of Andover, Bolton, Bozrah, 
Brooklyn, Canterbury, Chaplin, Colchester, East Lyme, Frank- 
lin, Killingly, Montville, North Stonington, Plainfield, Sterling, 
Voluntown, and Waterford have reported the attendance of their 
scholars every four weeks.. These reports g^ve the agent an 
opportunity to see at once the condition of the schools as far as 
attendance is concerned. Each one has been carefully gone 
over, and where children have been absent without legal excuse 
the parents have been written to, and copies of the school law 
sent them. 

These reports have been copied on blanks, giving the yearly 
attendance, so that at any time the attendance of any child could 
be seen at a glance. This has taken up quite a good deal of time, 
but it gives the agent an opportunity to reach many more cases 
by mail at much less expense than could possibly be done by 
personal visits. 
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There is an obstacle in the law itself which prevents the 
agent from obtaining thorough attendance of such children 
between the ages of 14-16 as should be in school. Section 2102, 
General Statutes, leaves the enforcement of the attendance law 
relating to children of this age with local school officers. 

These officials, town school committee, board of visitors, or 
board of education, having control of the school, do not act. It 
may be through ignorance of the law ; it may be through failure 
to realize the need of action, but whatever the cause the result is 
an irregular attendance, which not only interferes with the pro- 
gress of the scholar himself, but is a positive hindrance to his 
classmates. If the teacher is interested in the pupils* advance- 
ment time must be gfiven him which really belongs to others, in 
order that he may not fall so far behind as to become discour- 
aged and give up school altogether. A child of this age, who is 
enrolled as a member of the school should not be exempt from 
any law governing the attendance of children between the ages 
of eight and fourteen. 

CHILD LABOR. 

Care has been taken in investigating the intelligence of chil- 
dren between fourteen and sixteen years of age, who are em- 
ployed in the factories in my district (Windham, New London, 
and Tolland Counties). Ascertaining birthplace of those unable 
to read and write in order that we may, if possible, find on whom 
the responsibility of such neglect should be placed. The table on 
page 42 gives such facts as I have been able to gather and place 
in this form. 

In the investigation the following blank was used : 

Please write on this paper your name, age, date of your last 
birthday, and the name of the town and country where you were 
born. 

Eleven hundred and sixty-four children were examined. Of 
this number eight hundred and fifty-two were able to fill out the 
blank properly, and very many of them showed a penmanship 
which would be an honor to the office or counting-room. Three 
hundred and twelve were unable to read or write. Of this num- 
ber, thirty-one were bom in Connecticut, three in Massachusetts, 
four in Rhode Island, two in Michigan, two hundred and fifty in 
Canada, eleven in Russia,. one in Sweden, one in France, one in 
England, one in Poland, seven unknown. It is not to the credit 
of the school officers of the towns or the agents of the State 
Board of Education that thirty-one strong, healthy children, bom 
and raised in Connecticut, have passed their fourteenth birth- 
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day without being able to read and write. For the two hun- 
dred and eighty-one born in other states and countries we cannot 
hold ourselves responsible till some change is made in the law. 
In my report of 1895-6, I called attention to this same class of 
children, and the conditions have not changed. As long as the 
children of families coming from foreign countries can be legally 
employed if parents declare the child to be ** fourteen," we shall 
continue to find these ignorant children in our factories. As has 
been previously stated, it is impossible to ascertain the true place 
of child's birth from parents ; consequently, there is no proof 
that the child is not of the age given ; but the fact that children 
with whose faces 1 have become familiar in the mills and whose 
age two years ago was ** fourteen," still give their age the same, 
shows that there is a discrepancy somewhere. These children 
are here to stay, and they are at no distant day to be actors in 
one way or another in affairs which may affect state, even nation. 
The trend of ignorance is shown in both history and statistics. 
No one questions the wisdom of our law-makers in appropriating 
ftmds sufficient for the education of every child in the state. Is 
it not for them to further amend the laws so that the money pro- 
vided for the education of these children shall give to each child 
the share to which it is entitled ? 

The following amendment would do much in the right 
direction : 

No child under sixteen years of age who cannot read and 
write in the English language, shall be employed in any mechan- 
ical, mercantile, or manufacturing establishment, during the time 
the public schools in the district in which such child resides are 
in session. 

W. S. Simmons. 

mr. m. a. warren. 
Mr. Charles D. Hine, 

Secretary of the State Board of Education. 

Sir, — My work as agent of the Board during the past year has 
consisted (i) in attendance upon the series of teachers' meetings 
held in the fall; (2) in the gathering and compilation of statistics 
relating to high schools, as published in the last annual report; 
and (3) in the inspection of the school attendance of fourteen 
towns situated in Hartford and Litchfield counties. It is con- 
cerning the last-named portion of my work that you ask a 
report. 

The towns assigned to my care were Avon, Barkhamsted, 
Burlington, Canton, Colebrook, East Granby, Farmington, Granby, 
Hartland, New Hartford, Plain ville, Simsbury, Southington,West 
Hartford. My task was to require every child residing in these 
towns to go to school, according to law. 
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Evidently the first thing to be done was to secure the name 
and age of each child ; these facts, together with names of 
parents, were obtained from the annual town enumerations, and 
were recorded on blanks which were afterward assembled in the 
more convenient form of a book. (The town of Canton, in which 
the agent had his home, and the town of Hartland, which was 
reached too late in the year [its schools of only thirty weeks' 
duration, except one, having been closed], form exceptions to 
this statement.) The name of each child being thus secured and 
regfistered, it remained to account for his lawful attendance 
month by month. 

In order to learn his attendance at school, monthly reports were 
solicited from the teachers. These reports contained the name 
of each child in school, the name and post-office address of his 
parent or guardian, the age of the child and date of his last birth- 
day, the number of half-days present and absent, the number of 
times tardy or dismissed, and the cause of absence. A portion of 
this information was transcribed month by month to the book 
previously described, and the reports themselves were kept in 
file (and later bound) for continued use. 

The names of all the children in all the towns being at hand» 
and the names of all the children in all the schools of those towns 
likewise at hand, plainly the first step is to account for each 
child whose name appears upon the first list but not upon the 
second. This accounting is usually begun by a letter of inquiry 
to the teacher, to be followed, if necessary, by letters or visits to 
the parents of delinquents. Often and preferably the account- 
ing is done in the schoolroom, when the agent, with enumeration 
list in hand, asks the teacher the causes of absence, name by 
name, and immediately thereafter goes forth to interview the 
parents of absentees. Recollecting that there may be child- 
ren who have escaped enumeration, the agent asks the teacher 
for any other cases of absence which have come to his knowledge, 
and thus endeavors to make a clean accounting for every child in 
the district. 

But the real work is not so much to compel the registration at 
school of children illegally absent, as it is to compel the regular 
attendance of pupils already registered. Except in a few towns 
the school is not made the daily business of the child as the 
counting-room, the forge, or the market is made the daily busi- 
ness of the father. The instances are few where a child is 
unregistered; the cases of illegal absence are many. 

Another fact is readily discoverable : the attendance in some 
towns is very even, in others very ragged. Inquiry for the cause 
always demonstrates the fact that in one class the schools are 
looked after by the local authorities, and that in the other class 
there is scant oversight The lack of local oversight exists in 
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var3ring degrees, and is generally commensurate with the wealth 
of the town. A better attendance is obtained from West Hart- 
ford, Simsbury, and Plainville, than from Avon, Burlington, or 
Barkhamsted. 

Ease of oversight is always an element in regularity of attend- 
ance. In Plainville there is but one school ; pupils from a dis- 
tance are transported to this one school. The schoolhouse is 
readily accessible, being in the village, and within easy walk of 
the homes of the Town School Committee. The principal of 
the high school aids the local committee in matters of attend- 
ance. Some of the school committee are connected with the 
management of the few factories of the place ; there is therefore 
little likelihood of illegal employment of children. As a conse- 
quence, an agent of the State Board finds little to do in Plainville. 
A reference to the accompanjdng table shows that but i6 cases 
were there inquired into, and but two children sent to school. 

The town of Simsbury in the table appears as having fewer 
cases of inquiry than Plainville. This is not due to the superior- 
ity of the schools of the one place over those of the other, but is 
due to the fact that Simsbury is in a transition state, the old 
district system having been discarded and the town system in- 
augurated. When once the new system is in operation the out- 
look in Simsbury is most hopeful, and for these reasons : There 
is to be a supervisor who will g^ve at least one day in each week 
to the oversight of the schools ; the teachers are to make to him 
monthly reports of attendance, of scholarship, and the like ; the 
town (in all probability) is to purchase and loan books to pupils ; 
a course of study will mark out the work of each teacher; 
monthly meetings of teachers are to be held ; cases of reasonable 
absence will be managed locally; cases of a more serious charac- 
ter will be reported to the agent of the State Board. 

The town from which one soon comes to expect most is West 
Hartford. This town has been under town management for 
some five or six years. A new central schoolhouse has been 
built, and pupils are transported as the need arises. Annual 
gatherings of pupils in the town hall, thronged by parents and 
children, have been held. A supply of reading material for even 
the small children, and skill in its use, have made the West Hart- 
ford reading phenomenal. An agent of the State Board, taking 
up for study the monthly report of a West Hartford school, does 
so expecting to find a high percentage of attendance, and his ex- 
pectation is seldom disappointed. A reference to the table will 
show that but 17 cases were inquired into in this town, and but 6 
sent to school. 

Of Southington also a gratifying story must be told. South- 
ington is the largest by far of the fourteen towns concerning 
which this report is made. It has numerous manufactories, a few 
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of which employ children, but none, so far as discovered, illegally; 
it has a good high school just settled in a newly-built house; it 
has adopted town management, and transports to a more central 
school the children of one outlying district. There are four 
graded schools centrally situated, and seven ungraded schools. 
No supervisor is employed, the town committee attending to 
that part of the work. It will be seen that the work of supervis- 
ion is not nearly so easy as in Plainville, with its one school ; nor 
can the attendance be expected to be as good as in West Hartford, 
where few of the poorest class are found. Nevertheless, the 
attendance is gratifying. 

A reference to the appended table will show that much work 
was done in Southington ; this was by request of the committee, 
and with your approval. Some 72 cases were investigated, and 
some 107 calls made. While no prosecutions were made, some 
were narrowly escaped, and only escaped by compliance with 
law. Only 15 are credited as having been sent to school. A 
proposition has been made to the local committee looking to the 
continuance of the canvass for another year. That proposition is 
modeled upon the Simsbury plan, and contains these elements : 
Monthly reports of attendance from teachers to committee ; the 
home rectification by committee and teachers of simple cases ; 
the report to the agent of the State Board of those more ob- 
stinate cases which seem to demand his attention. 

The town of Farmington consists of two villages, each of 
which maintains a graded school; there are five outljdng un- 
graded schools. The district system is as yet continued ; there are 
two high schpols and two committees for oversight territorially au- 
thoritative. In my last report mention was made of the unsanitary 
condition of the building of one of the graded schools ; that 
blemish has since been removed. If now the town would abolish 
its districts, maintain one high school, transport pupils when 
necessary, establish a course of study, appoint a single super- 
visor, receive monthly reports of attendance and scholarship as 
is proposed in Simsbury, the outlook would be greatly improved. 
The transparent need in Farmington is consolidation and single- 
handed supervision. The table shows how much work was done 
there. 

The condition of the schools in New Hartford could scarcely 
be worse. The district system prevails and forms the chief 
hindrance to improvement. There are three graded schools 
within short distances of each other, all imder separate manage- 
ment ; there are six ungraded school*, all likewise under district 
business management. One of the districts maintains a school 
of advanced grade. To the high school pupils from outlpng 
schools are admitted without the payment of tuition ; this fact 
forms the one progressive and commendable feature of the situ- 
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tion ; the statement in my last report that they are excluded was 
an error. There is a large and most prosperous parochial school 

If the district system were abolished the way to improve- 
ment would be open. In such case the higher departments of the 
three graded schools could be regraded in a single school build- 
ing ; then when the entire oversight were placed in the hands of 
a single supervisor, the present condition of confusion would be 
changed to one of efficiency. It is not pleasant to compel the 
attendance of children upon such public schools as now eidst. 

Canton maintains one high school and three graded schools, 
to which a fourth is about to be added. Transportation of pupils 
is employed to some extent. The attendance calls for no re- 
mark. 

The towns already mentioned, — Plainville, Simsbury, West 
Hartford, Southington, Farmington, New Hartford, and Canton, 
form a distinct class. They all have graded schools, and their 
graded schools have principals who look after the attendance 
with more or less carefulness ; some have supervising and de- 
voted committees which give to the schools what time they can. 
It follows as a matter of course that the attendance upon the 
graded schools is better than upon the tmgraded schools in agri- 
cultural towns or sometimes upon the ungraded schools in farm- 
ing portions of the same town. If New Hartford be an exception 
to this statement, it is an exception which cannot long continue. 
As a rule, then, these towns are such as recognize their duty to 
look after their school attendance. The duty of an agent of the 
State Board is to make them more and more self-sustaining in 
this respect. 

The schools of the remaining towns, — Avon, Barkhamsted, 
Burlington, Colebrook, East Granby, Granby, and Hartland, — 
are schools of rural communities; such also form a distinct 
class. With exceptions, schools of this class are never graded, 
receive no oversight from the town authorities except the usual 
perfunctory, two-visits-per-term variety, have no regulations 
concerning attendance, are organized under the district system, 
expect the older to disappear at planting time, do not seem to 
consider absence as serious unless it be protracted to term or 
year, or else become exceedingly irregular. It is in such schools 
that an agent of the State Board of Education finds his hardest 
work, and has need of most tact and decision. 

In towns of this class improvements come slowly. An agent of 
the State Board, whose business it is to compel attendance, soon 
comes to feel that what is wanted is not so much outside pressure 
as inside warmth. In none of these towns is there any course of 
study, and consequently there is little enthusiasm on the part of 
the pupil to mount it grade by grade, little interest at home in 
the success of the climber, and little study by the teacher of the 
best way to assist him. The acting school visitors are tmable. 
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because of other business, to give much attention to the schools. 
There is little to encourage regularity of attendance. 

The table reveals the amount of work done in these towns. 
As to none of them is there need to add any fact beyond the 
figures there given, with a single exception. That exception is 
the town of Burlington. 

On the eleventh day of June, the last day of the school year, 
through the exertions of the acting school visitor seconded by 
by those of Rev. Mr. Holden, who took charge of the exercises, 
all the schools of the town (except that of one district, which is 
practically a part of the village of Collinsville in the town of 
Canton) were brought together in the town hall at the center of 
the town, and exercises by the children were had, parents in 
some numbers looking on. At the close of the exercises, re- 
marks were made by some of the citizens, by the acting school 
visitor, and Mr. Holden, and by visitors. The agent of the State 
Board was present by invitation, and explained his work in the 
town during the year. He spoke of the need of more vigor in 
the school management, and advised strongly the adoption of 
the town system of management. 
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The foregoing table shows the work done as far as figures 
can show it. Some explanation of the items seems necessary : 
''Cases investigated" refers to instances where the cause of 
absence is thought to be fairly well understood. Inquiries into 
the causes of absence generally take place at the homes of the 
absentees, or in interviews with a parent elsewhere. Sometimes 
the inquiry is conducted in part or wholly by letter. Repeated 
interviews or letters are not unheard of. 

Included in the " cases investigated " is a much smaller class 
which might better be denominated ** cases noticed." This class 
is composed of such as are found to be irregular in attendance, 
and in need of a letter of admonition, but who need nothing 
more. A courteous letter, stating the half -days of absence, and, 
on the other hand, the requirements of the law, is generally all 
that is necessary. Such cases, because they take his time and 
serious thought, are properly included in the agent's summary of 
his work, and yet they can scarcely be said to have been investi- 
gated. Out of the 535 cases reported as investigated, 60 belongs 
to this class. 

** Visits to schools " are made merely for consultation with the 
teacher, and for inspection of the register. Occasionally a visit 
is made after the dismissal of the school. Never is it made as in 
any sense usurpatory of the functions of the actual school visitor. 
Recitations are seldom listened to, and never for any consider- 
able length of time ; " remarks " are never made, though a few 
words may sometimes be spoken concerning attendance. 

Besides the number of visits (147) made to schools to inquire 
concerning attendance, letters have been frequently necessary ; 
not counting letters of a purely business nature, 1 50 requests for 
information concerning attendance have been sent. 

** Visits to families '' includes interviews in person and by let- 
ter ; the number of calls made is 341 ; the number of letters 
written is 309. In some cases letters to town authorities as well as 
to the heads of families have been necessary ; all such are in- 
cluded. Where the agent knows the school, the teacher, the 
general intelligence and business of the community, a letter 
often can be made as effective as a call ; it is certainly far more 
economical. Answers to letters are sometimes received ; indeed^ 
they have been courted. Where a man commits his cause to 
paper, the flimsiness of his excuses can be better shown, and the 
majesty of the law better asserted. 

*• Visits to factories and stores " includes no visits of inspec- 
tion. It includes only visits of inquiry for absentees who were 
reputed to be therein employed. 

** Lawfully absent " is a classification which is often with diffi- 
culty made. Sometimes, for instance, a child may be detained 
from school for a day or two for real sickness, and the absence 
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continued a day or two longer for visiting or work ; for one cause 
the absence is lawful, for the others unlawful. 

" Disability " in some cases includes children who are unable 
to go long distances to school, especially in winter. 

•* Want of clothing " is seldom an isolated reason ; generally, 
it exists in connection with indifference or improvidence. 

"At work " includes such cases as are found upon inquiry to 
be over fourteen years old, 

*• Unlawfully employed *' includes only cases where the child 
is at work for hire. A boy under fourteen detained at home by 
his father in order to help in the farm work is counted as ** un- 
lawfully absent." 

" Sent to school " is a classification not easily made. Where 
the case is one of irregularity only or where the visit was made 
to inquire into an absence long past, the child is not enumerated 
as ** sent to school." 

Thus the work divides itself into two distinct parts ; and the 
character of the town determines the division. Where the town 
itself looks after the attendance, the duty of the agent is to hold 
himself in readiness to second and enforce the work of the town 
authorities ; where, as in rural communities, the town authorities 
caimot look carefully after attendance, the agent himself must 
do so, and must coSperate with the town authorities just as far as 

possible. 

M. A. Warren. 

mr. e. c. andrews. 
Mr. Charles D. Hine, 

Secretary of the State Board of Education, 

Sir : — The following is a report of my work as agent of the 
Board for the year ending August 31, 1897 : 

At the beginning of the school year a thorough canvass was 
made in several towns of the children enumerated the previous 
October, which caused many to enter school at the beginning of 
the term, who otherwise would not have entered before October, 
or even later. The teachers in these towns forwarded monthly a 
report of the attendance of each scholar, and they are to be 
commended for their promptness and willingness in so doing. 

In the most of these towns the attendance was greatly im- 
proved, but in others, notably East Hartford and New ^lilford, 
the measles and scarlet fever caused much irregularity. 

As a result of this work may be noticed, that parents are be- 
ginning to realize that the words of the statutes "shall cause 
them to attend school regularly," mean that they must send their 
children to school every day, and that the absence of one session 
means a week of irregular attendance. Only as parents realize 
the necessity of sending their children to school regularly will 
the children make satisfactory progress. 
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Considerable irregfularity has been found on the part of chil- 
dren fourteen and fifteen years of age. Their parents frequently 
keep them out of school without apparent reason, and the school 
suffers thereby. If the law could be amended so that a child 
enrolled as a scholar must attend regularly, much would be 
gained. 

In the accompanpng tables, those towns marked * have been 
thoroughly canvassed. 

Prosecutions have been resorted to only as a last resort. 

Nearly all the factories in my district have been inspected 
twice. No cases of intentional violation of the law were found. 

The manufacturers as a whole are in favor of the law, although 
many of them, together with the merchants, think it should be 
amended so that children under fourteen years of age could be 
employed during vacation time. In many cases it would seem 
that this change would be beneficial to the children, as it would 
enable them to earn some money, and at the same time would 
keep them off the streets. Many teachers find that, during the 
long vacation, the good influences of the school have been largely 
if not wholly counteracted by the bad influences of the street. 
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'Canvassed thoroughly. 



E. C. Andrews. 



Teachers 



Summary of Statistics^ iSgd-J 

Number of teachers in winter, — male, 382 ; female, 

3,409; total . . . . . 3,791 

Decrease, male, 27; increase, female, no; total in- 
crease ....... 83 

Number of teachers in summer, — male, 345 ; female, 

3,451 ; total 3,796 

Decrease, male, 16; increase, female, 90; total increase 74 
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Number of teachers continued in same school . 3, 506 

Increase for the year " . . . . 148 

Number of teachers who never taught before . 464 

Average wages per month for male teachers . . ^S.77 

Increase for the year . . . . . 4.12 

Average wages per month for female teachers . 42.70 

Increase for the year . . . . . .36 

Number of teachers whose wages was S20 or less per 

month — male, 14; female, 117; total . . 131 
Number of teachers whose wages was from S20 to $25 

per month — male, 20; female, 202; total . . 222 
Number of teachers who had attended some Normal 

School ....... 1,392 

Number of teachers' meetings held during the year . 53 

Number of state certificates granted . . . 171 

Number of state certificates renewed . . . 413 

Number of state certificates in force Sept. i, 1897 . 584 

Below will be found a table giving summary for years 
since 1866: 

TABLE XXXI 
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Supervision 

The total number of local school officers in the state is 
about 4,500. Of these the acting visitors and all district 
committees are required by law to visit schools. 

Do school officers really organize, manage, and classify 
the schools ? Are they careful to do all that lies in their 
province to promote the effective working of the school 
without undue interference with the teachers ? 

To answer this with detail and with truthful severity 
would involve much writing. The evidence is that in many 
schools they do not know the real state of the schools and 
take little personal interest. Where wise interest is exhibited 
the schools are good. There are many schools where no 
one looks in to cheer the teacher of brighten the pupils. 
Forlorn indeed is the lot of the teachers in some of our 
schools. Perhaps they have had good training and have the 
highest ideals. At the outset of their career as teachers 
they are confronted with all the hard circumstances of school 
teaching. The marvel and honor are, that not a few do 
meritoriously and bravely stand up against adverse wind 
and tide. 

The acting visitor should once at least enter the school 
at the opening hour and note the arrival of the scholars, see 
whether the room is clean, properly warmed and aired, the 
furniture without disfigurement and in good condition. He 
can note also whether the scholars come into school in an 
orderly manner and take their places quietly, whether suit- 
able care is taken of the younger children, and whether 
when all are in the schoolroom due discipline is maintained. 
It is possible to ascertain these facts and also to inquire 
into the general organization. The register should be called 
for and attention given to the age and attendance of each 
scholar. The time-table or program should be examined to 
ascertain the number of hours devoted to each subject and 
to each class. The teacher should state without hesitation 
the principle and reason upon which each scholar is classi- 
fied, and especially the reason for the classification of back- 
ward scholars. The sufficiency of time for recreation and 
for physical exercise and for ventilation should be noted. 
A full outline for work should be prepared and presented 
by the teacher at the beginning of the year, showing the 
purpose which she has in mind and with as much detail as 
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possible giving the course of instruction. It is only in this 
way that a satisfactory judgment upon the efficiency of a 
school can be formed. 



The following towns or districts have superintendents 
who devote all their time to the usual duties of supervision : 



Bridgeport 

Danbury (Center District) 

Meriden . 

New Britain 

New Haven 

New London 

Norwich (Central District) 

Stamford . 

West Hartford . 

Waterbury (City District) 



Name of Superintendent 
C. W. Deane 
G. D. Northrop 
C. M. WiUiams 
G. A. Stuart 
C. N. Kendall 
C. B. Jennings 
N. L. Bishop 
E. C. WiUard 
W. H. Hall 
B. W. Tinker 



The following towns or districts employ supervising- 
principals, who, in most cases, combine teaching with super- 
vision : 



Derby 
Hartford 



Killingly (Danielson) 

Norwich (West Chelsea District) 

Torrington 

Wallingford 

III 



John W. Peck 
J. A. Graves 

C. L. Ames 
W. I. Twitchell 
W. F. Gordy 
Esther C. Perry 
A. P. Somes 

J. B. Stanton 
E. H. Forbes 

D. R. Knight 



The following acting visitors unite with supervising 
some other business or profession : 

Bristol . . . . C. L. Wooding 

Hartford . . . . . A. F. Gates 

Teachers' Meetings 

The following table shows the number of teachers' meet- 
ings held in the state from September i, 1896, to September 
I, 1897 : 
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TABLE XXXII 






Date 






School 


Attend. 


1896 


Town 


Teachers 


Officers 


ance 


Sept. 10 


Ellington . 


9 


3 


36 


16 . 


Redding 


9 


3 


50 


17 


Middlebury 


5 


3 


38 


18 , 


Mansfield . 


14 


7 


61 


22 


Morris 


12 


5 


52 


23 


Woodbury . 


17 


5 


52 


25 


Franklin 


12 


3 


45 


28 


Steriing 


6 


3 


29 


29 


Cromwell . 


9 


2 


21 


Oct. I 


Marlboro . 


6 


I 


32 


I . 


Union .... 


7 


5 


63 


2 


Easton 


17 


7 


72 


7 


Canton 


5 


I 


21 


9 


Voluntown 


12 


3 


30 


14 


North Branford . 


5 


3 


37 


15 


Middlefield 


8 


5 


54 


20 


Monroe 


8 


4 


50 


30 


Harwinton 


21 


5 


71 


Nov. 21 


. NewMilford . 






, , 


X897 










Feb. 6 . 


Windham, Willimantic 








12 


Salisbury, Lakeville . 








27 


Windham. Willimantic 




. , 




Mar. 20 


. Windham. Wilhmantic 




, , 


, , 


Apr. 24 


Windham, Willimantic 









In the following towns there were teachers* meetings 
dififering f rom Table xxxii in that there was a single in- 
structor, and the call for the meeting was generally limited 
to a single town : 







TABLE 


XXXIII 






Date 






Date 






1896 


Town 


1897 


Town 


Sept. 


19 


Killingly, Danielson 


Feb. 


12 


Plainfield, Wauregan 




19 


Norfolk 




19 


Naugatuck 




26 


Norfolk 




19 


Killingly, Danielson 


Oct 


3 


Simsbury 


Mar. 


5 


Manchester 




3 


North Stonington 




12 


North Stonington 




9 


Southington. Plantsville 




19 


Killingly, Danielson 




23 


Killingly, Danielson 


Apr. 


9 


North Stonington 


Nov. 


6 


North Stonington 




14 


Putnam 




19 


Wethersfield 




23 


Killingly, Danielson 




20 


Killingly. Danielson 




30 


New Milford 


Dec. 


12 


Putnam 




30 


Berlm 




18 


Killingly, Danielson 


May 


7 


Killingly, Danielson 


189- 


r 






14 


Salisbury, Lakeville 


Jan. 


22 


Killingly, Danielson 




28 


New Milford 




29 


Bethlehem 




28 


Woodbury 




29 


Woodbury 






Killingly, Danielson 






North Stonington 


June 


17 


North Stonington 
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State Examinations 

The record covers the period from September i, 1896, to 
September i, 1897. 

Number of different candidates .... 

Number of examination papers .... 

Number of preliminary papers .... 

Number of certificates granted .... 

Number of certificates renewed .... 

Number of certificates in force 

Elementary ...... 558 

Honor ....... 26 

Total ...... 584 



458 

2.884 

4,268 

171 

331 



ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATES 



The following persons were holders of elementary cer- 
tificates, September i, 1897 : 



Abell, Margery 

East Hampton 
Abetz, Etta M. 

Unionville 
Ahem, Alice J. 

Hartford 
Ahem, Margaret G. 

Portland 
Allen, Carrie S. 

Hartford 
Allworth, Ida B. 

Deep River 
Alljm, Eleanor 

East Windsor 
AUjm, Jane P. 

East Windsor 
Alvord, Mabel A. 

Barkhamsted 
Andrews, Helen F. 

Farmington 
Andrews, Mary E. 

Waterville 
Armstrong, Isabella J. 
Stonington 
Armstrong, Sarah M. 

Jewett City 
Arnold, Grace 

Cochituate, Mass. 
Atkins, Grace E. 

Forestville 
Aug^r, Elma I. 

Westville 
Avery, Eliza W. 

Norwich 
Avery, Mabel E. 

Manchester 
Ayres, Mary C. 

Bridgeport 
Babcock, Lauretta H. 
Bran ford 



Babcock, Sadie L. 

Stonington 
Bacon, Jennie V. 

New Britain 
Bacon, Mary C. 

Scotland 
Bailey, J. Adanois 

Milford 
Baldwin, Mary S. 

Milford 
Ballard, Laura C. 

Thompson 
Balzer, Lottie B. 

New Haven 
Bancroft, Bertha L. 

New Britain 
Barber, Jessie M. 

Hartford 
Barber, Lucretia J. 

Storrs 
Barber. Mary E. 

Seymour 
Barbour, Grace M. 

Weatogue 
Barchfield, Helen M. 

Hartford 
Barclay, Helen M 

Kent 
Barnum, Agnes C. 

Gaylordsville 
Barrett, Agnes C. 

South Norwalk 
Bass, Egbert A. 

Coventry 
Bass, Harriet M. 

Scotland 
Bassett, Myra H. 

Brooklyn 
Bassford, Minnie 

Ansonia 



Beach, A. Louise 

New Haven 
Beach, Ida L. 

Woodmont 
Beard, Flora H. 

Shelton 
Beard, NeUie S. 

Milford 
Beebe, Liua H. 

East Hampton 
Berg, Mary K. 

South Norwalk 
Bidwell, Ida L. 

Middletown 
Bigelow, Bessie I. 

New Britain 
Birch, Eldora J. 

New Britain 
Birtles, Rosa E. 

New Britain 
Bishop, Jessie R. 

Cheshire 
Blaisdell, EdnaS. 

Holyoke, Mass 
Blake, Mary J. 

Hartford 
Blakeslee. Edith E. 

New Haven 
Blanchard, Hattie E. 

Bristol 
Boardman, Albert 

Taftville 
Boardman, Alice E. 

Taftville 
Bonney, Jennie G. 

N orwich Town 
Botelle, Myrtie L. 

Cromwell 
Bo we, Margaret E. 

New Britain 
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Bowen, Jennie T. 

New Haven 
Boyle, Katherine L. 

West Haven 
Bradley, Grace A. 

Hartford 
Bradley, Lizzie H. 

Stoning^on 
Briefly, Grace E. 

Willi mantic 
Britner, Annie 

Willimantic 
Brockett, Clara A. 

New Haven 
Brockway, Bertha L. 

Bristol 
Brown, E. Ine 

Wallingford 
Brown, Ella M. 

Tolland 
Brown, Hattie B. 

Willimantic 
Brown, Harriet E. 

Yalesville 
Brown, Julia 

Greenfield Hill 
Browne, Katerine L. 

Willimantic 
Brownlee, Ida 

East Hartford 
Bryant, Agnes A. 

Norwalk 
Bubser, Anna A. 

Hartford 
Buckley, Julia V. 

Branford 
BueH, Edna R. 

Marlborough 
Bull, Adelia F. 

Ivor)rton 
Bunnell, Julia A. 

Bristol 
Burke, Mary L. 

Talcottville 
Butler, Frances A. 

New Britain 
Cadwell, George A. 

Taftville 
Cahill. Ella M. 

Milton 
Callahan, Katharyn 

New Haven 
Callan, Lucy L. 

Southport 
Callender, Iva M. 

Watertown 
Camp, Susan A. 

Hawleyville 
Campbell, Annie N. 

New London 
Campbell, Jennie M. 

New Haven 
Campbell, Sarah G. 

Westport 



Carmody, Bessie A. 

Hartford 
Carpenter, Bertha 

Moosup 
Carpenter , M . Carabelle 
Willimantic 
Casey, Nellie 

Meriden 
Cashman, Catherine R. 
Kensington 
Cavanaugh, Annie A. 

Norwalk 
Cavanaugh, Theresa R. 
Norwalk 
Chapin, Gertrude L. 

New Britain 
Chapman, Ella S. 

Ellington 
Chapman, Jessie E? 

Portland 
Chapman, Lucy E. 

Old Mystic 
Chappell, Emma J. 

Quarryville 
Chavell, Lucy A. 

Stratford 
Clapp, Frank W. 

New Britain 
Clark, E. Abbe 

New Britain 
Clark, Isabel S. 

New Britain 
Clark, Minnie L. 

New Britain 
Clark, Teresa B. 

Willimantic 
Cody, Nellie T. 

Hartford 
Coe, Emma M. 

Waterville 
Coe, Susie C. 

New Haven 
Colburn. E. Gertrude 

South Coventry 
Coleman, Mary E. 

Hartford 
Condell, M. Catherine 

New Haven 
Cone, Emma L. 

Hartford 
Connor, Ella C. 

Broad Brook 
Connor, Mary F. 

Hartford 
Cooke, Grace A. 

Thomaston 
Cookingham, Geo. T. 

Thomaston 
Cooley, Amy C. 

Hartford 
Cope, Catherine P. 

Thompsonville 

Cornelius, Isabelle C. ' 

Cromwell 



Courtney, Margaret T. 
WiUimantic 
Covert, Grace R. 

Branford 
Crampton, Ruth S. 

Ridgefield 
Cross, L. Howard 

Mansfield Center 
Crowell, Lottie A. 

Middletown 
Cummings, Rose A. 

Hartford 
Curtis, Mabel E. 

Madison 
Curtiss, Frederick A. 

Saybrook 
Curtiss, Miriam B. 

Bristol 
Dakin, Clare M. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dargan, Katharine T. 

New Haven 
Davis, Lilly M. 

Wallingford 
Day, Lena L. 

Lakeville 
Day, Rose E. 

Middletown 
De Bank, Clarissa 

Ansonia 
Decker, Kate 

Bristol 
Devitt, Margaret M. 

New Britain 
Dickele, M. Rachel 

Higganum 
Dillon, Marie R. 

New Haven 
Dolan, Sadie M. 

Saugatuck 
Donahue, Julia M. 

Litchfield 
Donaldson, Julia M. 

Litchfield 
Donaldson, Minnie R. 
Winsted 
Doran, Agnes G. 

Shelton 
Doring, Jessie 

Perry, Me. 
Dougherty,Kather'e A. 
Cornwall Bridge 
Dowd, Clara M. 

East River 
Down ton, Lucy 

Thompsonville 
Doyle, Elizabeth B. 

New Haven 
Doyle, Ellen J. 

Bridgeport 
Dunbar, Jennie 

New Britain 
Dunham, Alice G. 

Hartford 
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Dunn, Margaret M. 

New Haven 
Durfey, Lucy G. 

Norwich 
D wight, M. Grace 

Willimantic 
Egan, Margaret A. 

Willimantic 
Egan, Margaret A. 

New Haven 
Eldredge, Jennie W. 

Willimantic 
Ellis, Mary I. 

Gilead 
Elwood, Nellie 

Westport 
English, Mary T. 

New Haven 
Everett, Sarah H. 

Bozrahville 
Fairchild, Edith 

Middle town 
Falvey. Agnes E. 

Meriden 
Farrell, Lillian A. 

Norwalk 
Femquist, Hilma C. 

Hartford 
Ferriss, Minnie A. 

New Milford 
Filer, Emma R. 

Warehouse Point 
Finnegan, Mary A. 

New Britain 
Fisk, Mary E. 

Stafiford 
Fitzpatrick. Mary A. 

Ansonia 
Flint, Georeianna 

Willimantic 
Flynn, Elizabeth I. 

West Norfolk 
Flynn, Jane C. 

Hartford 
Foley, Helen C. 

Hartford 
Foote, Alice P. 

Durham Center 
Forsman, Agnes 

New Britain 
Frye, Alice 

Willimantic 
Fuller, Alice M. 

Hampton 
Gadbois, Anna M. 

Moosup 
Gaffney, Mary J. 

New Britain 
Gallagher, Maggfie V. 

Farmington 
Gallup, Bessie M. 

Hartford 
Gard, Edith A. 

New London 



Gay, Laura E. 

Lime Rock 
Geer, Maria E. 

East Norwalk 
Gessner, Elizabeth E. 

New Haven 
Gilchreest, Alice L 

New Britain 
Gilligan, Elizabeth E. 

West Suffield 
Gilligan, Jennie T. 

Kensington 
Gilmore, Edjrth A. 

Broad Brook 
Golding, Ada H. 

Norwalk 
Gorham, Eva A. 

Westville 
Gorham, Mary C. 

New Britain 
Gould, Jeannette B. 

Portland 
Graeber, Antoine D. 

Meriden 
Gray, Jessie M. 

New Britain 
Greenbaum, Bella 

New Haven 
Gridley, Edith M. 

Southington 
Griffin, Sarah L. 

West Suffield 
Griswold, Jessie D. 

Naugatuck 
Guinan, Mary E. 

Hartford 
Hall, Eda L. 

New Canaan 
Hamilton, Howard L. 
Windsorville 
Hamlin, Mary W. 

Willimantic 
Hanna, Grace L. 

Montville 
Hanna, Leonora S. 

New Britain 
Hansen, A. Marie 

Hartford 
Harrigan, Louise C. 

Union City 
Harris, Effie L. 

Preston 
Harrison, Gertrude C. 
West Cornwall 
Harty, Katherine T. 

New Haven 
Hatheway, E. Marion 

Willimantic 
Hayes, Elizabeth T. 

Nor\vich 
Hayes, Maro J. 

Ansonia 
Healey, Alice M. 

New Haven 



Heileman, Honor C. 

New Haven 
Helgren, Louise O. 

Hartford 
HeBon, Margaret T. 

Hartford 
Henderson, Annie H. 

Thomaston 
Henderson, Barbara 
New Haven 
Hickox, Calla C. 

Durham 
Hickox, Eva A. 

Durham 
Higgins, Hanna M. 

Branford 
Hills, Bertha M. 

Hillstown 
Hintz, Anna 

New Haven 
Hogan, Elizabeth H. 

Unionville 
Holcomb, Elizabeth A. 
East Granby 
Holcomb, Fanny 

New Haven 
Holcomb, Ida G. 

Simsbury 
Holmes, Marianne E. 

New London 
Honan, Mary A. 

Gaylord^ville 
Hooper, Grace 

Montville 
Hopkins, Callie E. 

Plainfield 
Hopton, Lillian M. 

New Haven 
Hotchkiss. Lottie H. 

Plain ville 
Hubbell, Estelle F. 

Ansonia 
Hubbell, Harriet M. 

New Haven 
Huested, Fannie E. 

Stamford 
Huested, Florence E. 

Stamford 
Hull, Emma L. 

Willimantic 
Huntting, Ella 

Hartford 
Huntting, Janet S. 

Hartford 
Huntington, Lillie L. 

Ashford 
Hurley. Margaret M. 

Shelton 
Hussion, Agnes E. 

New Haven 
Hyde, Fannie S. 

Danbury 
Hyde, Idas. 

New Haven 
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Igoe, May R. 

New Haven 
Inglis, Euphemia D. 

Middletown 
Innis, Eva L. 

Stratford 
Ives, Phoebe T. 

Branford 
Jack* Katherine 

Norwich 
James. Alice E. 

North Windham 
Jennings, M. Emma 

Greenfield Hill 
Jennings, M. Winifred 
Green Hill 
Johnson, Emma A. 

Winsted 
Johnson, Grace A. 

New Haven 
Jones, Inez D. 

North Westchester 
Jordan, Mary S. 

Willimantic 
Judson, Ada B. 

New Haven 
Keefe, Genevieve E. 

Cromwell 
Keith, Marie C. 

Norwalk 
Kelleher, Josephine A. 
Seymour 
Kelly. Emily W. 

Waterbury 
Kelly, Josephine F. 

Windsor Locks 
Kelley, Mary M. 

Norwich Town 
Kemp, Sarah E. 

New Haven 
Kendrick, Clemenia 

New Haven 
Kennedy, Marie L. 

New Haven 
Kenny, Rosamond A. 

Mt. Carmel 
Kenney, Winifred K. 

Dedham, Mass. 
King, Frank S. 

Putnam 
Kingsbury, Myrtice 

Thompson 
Kinney, Florence F 

Dedham, Mass. 
Kinsman, Louise H. 

Hartford 
Kirtland, Alice L. 

Yalesville 
Klebe, Clara A. 

New Haven 
Kloppenburg, E. K. 

Preston 
Krause, Anna E. 

New Haven 



Lake, Grace E. 

Stratford 
Landon, Kate H. 

Norwich 
Lane, Edgar H. 

Killingworth 
Lane, Mary E. 

Meriden 
Larkin, Clara A. 

South Windham 
Lawton, Caroline L. 

West Cheshire 
Lennon, Lulu A. 

New Haven 
Leonard. Ida A. 
Makawar, Maui, Ha- 
waiian Islands 
Lewis, Elmira 

Middletown 
Lewis, Mary R. 

Portland 
Little, Cora P. 

Chestnut Hill 
Livingstone, Alice M. 

Taftville 
Logan, Elizabeth C. 

New Haven 
Loomis, Gladys Jones 
Westchester 
Luke, Ella 

Torringford 
Lyman, Mary F. 

Norwich 
Ljmch, Elizabeth G. 

Norwich Town 
Mackrille, Edith E. 

West Haven 
Macphie, Ida K. 

New Haven 
Maher, Florence B. 

Thompsonville 
Mainwaring, May 

New York 
Manley, Anna L. 

Danbury 
Marsden, Susette S. 

Meriden 
Martin, Helen T. 

Ansonia 
Marvin, Joseph E. 

LakeviUe 
Marvin » Lillie A. 

Colchester 
Mason, Alice E. 

Mansfield 
Mason, Edna B. 

Mansfield 
Mather, Marcia B. 

New Britain 
McArdle, Mary H. 

New Britain 

McCann, Catherine E. 

Saugatuck 



McCarthy, Gertrude E. 
New Haven 
McClellan, John W. 

Norwich Town 
McCormick, Christi'e G. 
New Haven 
McEvoy, Nora J. 

Hartford 
McGrail, Ella T. 

Branford 
McGue, Augusta H. 

South Norwalk 
McGuire, Annie E. 

New Haven 
McHuch, Katharine A. 
New Haven 
McLaughlin, Mary L. 

Norwich 
McLaughlin, Anna L. 

New Haven 
McLaughlin, Julia I. 

New Haven 
McMahon, M. May 

Ansonia 
McMillan , Elizabeth W. 
Norwich 
McNulty, Anna E. 

New Haven 
Meehan, Margaret J. 

New Britain 
Merchant, Kittie 

New Haven 
Merrill, Mary E. 

Middletown 
Merwin, Adella M. 

Cornwall Hollow 
Meyers, Eva B. 

Bethel 
Miller, Grace E. 

Middlefield 
Miller, Hattie D. 

Bloomfield 
Miller, Leonora E. 

Westerly, R. I. 
Miller, Sarah B. 

Middlefield 
Minor, Alice T. 

New Haven 
Miskill, Adelaide M. 

Broad Brook 
Moakley, Mary M. 

New Haven 
Monahan, Julia M. 

Southington 
Moore, Adelaide A. 

Hartford 
Moore, Bessie A. 

Westbrook 
Moore, Mary A. 

West Haven 
Morgan, Clara L. 

Sound Beach 
Moriarity, Ellen A. 

Hartford 
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Moriarity, Rose A. 

New Haven 
Morrison, Martha A. 

Bethel 
Moses, Marion M. 

Hartford 
Mulcahy, Bridget T. 

Hartford 
Mulcahy. Julia A. 

West Cornwall 
Munson, Lucy J. 

South Norwalk 
Mumane, Annie C. 

Portland 
Mumane, Anna J. 

New Britain 
Murphy, Aenes G. 

Middletown 
Murphy. Katherine T. 
Stamford 
Murphy, Margaret A. 

Wallingford 
Murphy, Susan T. 

Willimantic 
Murray, Mary L. 

Stonington 
Nettleton, Orrie E. 

Bristol 
Newell, Edna A. 

South Coventry 
Newell, Susan T. 

Branford 
Newman, Agnes C. 

New Haven 
Newton, Catherine L. 
Hartford 
Newton, Rosilla R. 

Hartford 
Noonan, Ella M. 

Stonington 
Norton, Edith S. 

Willimantic 
Norton, Hannah M. 

Willimantic 
Norton, Marion E. 

Wallingford 
Norton, S. Annie 

Wallingford 
O'Brien, Katherine A. 

Old Lyme 
O'Donnell, Annie M. 

New Haven 
O'Meara, May J. 

New Haven 
O'Neil, Francis T. 

Willimantic 
Osgood, Gertrude E. 

New Haven 
Palmer, Amelia P. 

Pendleton Hill 
Palmer, Bertha G. 

New Haven 
Palmer, Sarah T. 

Pendleton Hill 



Park, Villa M. 

Preston City 
Parsons, Acpes D. 

New Britain 
Pausch, Clara A. 

Hartford 
Pausch. Emily F. 

Hartford 
Pearson, Mary H. 

South Norwalk 
Peck, May D 

Westchester 
Perkins, Annie L. 

Willimantic 
Phelps, Elizabeth A. 

Hebron 
Phelps, Mabel G. 

New Haven 
Phippeney, Emma L. 

Torrington 
Pilling, Mary E. 

Danbury 
Pinney, Margaret F. 

Terryville 
Pistorius, Minnie A. 

Meriden 
Planten, Anna S. 

New Haven 
Pomeroy, Grace L. 

East Hampton, Mass. 
Porter, Edith M. 

Willimantic 
Pratt, Gilbert F. 

Pomfret 
Prindle. Eva M. 

Wethersfield 
Prochnow, Sophia S. 

Port Chester, N. Y. 
Purdee, Janet M. 

New Haven 
Purinton, E. Maude 

Hartford 
Quigg, Mary B. 

New Canaan 
Quilter, Rose I. 

New Hartford 
Quinlan, Ellen T. 

Branford 
Quinlan, Martha A. 

Branford 
Randall, Mary A. 

Colchester 
Remington. Clara E. 

Willimantic 
Rentz, Lula 

New Haven 
Reilly, Catherine B. 

Derby 
Reilly, Mary A. F. 

New Haven 
Richards, Emily W. 

New Haven 
Richardson, Ada I. 
North Grosvenordale 



Riley, Mary D. 

Yonkers. N..Y. 
Risley, Edith L. 

Hartford 
Ritchie, Maud F. 

Montville 
Robbins, Martha M. 

Branford 
Robbins, Mary E. 

Hartford 
Roberts, Grace M. 

Montville, Mass. 
Robinson, Annie M. 

Colchester 
Rochfort, Mabel E. 

New Haven 
Rood, Elsie A. 

Norfolk 
Roots, Ruth M. 

New Haven 
Rose, Elizabeth F. 

Taftville 
Rowley, Emma R. 

WindsorviUe 
Russell. Claude C. 

East Hartford 
Ryan, Agnes T. 

Stamford 
Ryan, Caroline A 

Meriden 
Ryan, Mary C. 

Hartford 
Sadd, Emily E. 

Thompsonville 
Sanford, Alice M. 

New Haven 
Savage, Julia S. 

Ivoryton 
Sayward, Walter F. 

Broad Brook 
Scanlan, Eliza L. 

Branford 
Schmahl, Louise 

New Haven 
Scofield. Mabel M. 

New Haven 
Scoville, Alice D. 

Chestnut Hill 
Scranton, Alice L. 

Wallingford 
Service, Isabelle T. 

Norwich 
Service, Mary J. 

Norwich 
Shader, Bertha 

Meriden 
Shaw, Martha I. 

Meriden 
Shea, Mary E. 

Guilford 
Sheldon, Emma L. 

Enfield 
Sheldon, Marian A. 

New Britain 
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Sherwood, Anna T. 

Green's Farms 
Sibley, Mary M. 

Danielson 
Simms, Carrie I. 

Norwalk 
Simonson, Jessie 

New Britain 
Smith, Edith V. 

West Haven 
Smith, Ellen C. 

West Haven 
Smith, Louise 

Saueatuck 
Smith, Minnie M. 

New Haven 
Smith, William E. 

Norwalk 
Spellacy, Jnlia C. 

Hartford 
Squires, Annetta C. 

West Haven 
Squires, Lillian M. 

Hartford 
Stanley, Louis H. 

West Hartford 
Stannard, Floy E. 

Winsted 
Stanton, John B. 

Norwich 
Starrs, Cecilia A. 

New Haven 
Steele, Ellen 

Portland 
Stevens, Carrie A. 

Norwich 
Stevens, Lucy M. 

Stamford 
Stevens, Sadie E 

South Meriden 
St. John, Delia E. 

Norwich 
Stillman, Clara M. 

Rock-y HiU 
Stone. Grace G. 

Willimantic 
Stone, Mabel E. 

Willimantic 
Storrs, Mabelle N. 

Hartford 
Stoughton, Ellen K. 

Hartford 
Strong, Jennie D. 

Manchester 
Sugrue, Ag^es C. 

Willimantic 
Sullivan, Bridget A. 

Willimantic 
Sullivan, Cecelia M. 

Plymouth 

Sullivan, Josephine H. 

New Haven 

Sullivan, Margaret E. 

Stamford 



Sullivan, Nona A. 

Ansonia 
Sutliffe, Daisy B. 

New Britain 
Suydam, Gertrude L. 

Salisbury 
Swan. Nellie F. 

Millington 
Tanyane, Anna M. 

New Haven 
Tarbox. William G. 

Montville 
Tatem, F. May 

New Britain 
Taylor. Myrtilla P. 

Saugatuck 
Terrell, Hattie E. 

Ansonia 
Tetlow, Edith 

Westeriy, R. I. 
Thomas, Augusta M. 

Willimantic 
Thompson, Mary K. 

Willimantic 
Thornberry. Alice B. 

New Haven 
Tififany, Helen P. 

Ansonia 
TiUotson, Ethel L 

New Haven 
Tobin. Anna S. 

Naugatuck 
Tompkins, Maude I, 
Hastings-on- Hud- 
son, N. Y. 
Toohy. Dorothy 

Manchester 
Torrance, Jennie M. 

Norwich 
Torrey. Emily I. 

Central Village 
Townson, Sarah A. 

Thompsonville 
Tracy, Coral E. 

Willimantic 
Tracy, Kathryn M. 

Bristol 
Tripp, Annie I. 

Central Village 
Trounson, Mary P. 

East Norwalk 
Trowbridge, Clara B. 

Stamford 
Tucker, Mary F. 

New Haven 
Tuite, Mary E. 

Hartford 
Turner, Edith L. 

WalUngford 
Turner, Rose L. 

Norwich 
Tyler. Elma R. 

Gaylordsville 



Tyler, Mabel E. 

Hartford 
Verplanck, Fred'k A. 

South Manchester 
Vine, Sara M 

Ansonia 
Wadhams, Julia E. 

Goshen 
Wadhams, Lucy B. 

Goshen 
Wakelee, Harriet B. 

Derby 
Wallace, Adeline S. 

West Haven 
Walsh, Mary A. 

East Hampton 
Warner, Ella P. 

Hamden 
Warner, Elsie M. 

Whitneyville 
Washburn. Ella A. 

Hartford 
Webb. Carrie A. 

New Britain 
Webster, M L. Smith 

Willimantic 
Welles. Katharine 

West Winsted 
Wells, Harriet F. 

New Britain 
Welton, Alice A. 

New Haven 
Westermann, C. Rosa. 
North Stamford 
Wheeler, Jennie R. 

New Britain 
Wheeler, Kathleen E. 

Broad Brook 
Wheeler, Minnie A. 

Norwich 
Wheelock, Kate P. 

Up Montclair. N. J. 
While, Daisy 

North Manchester 
White, Fannie H. 

South Coventry 
Whitford, Lena E. 

South Coventry 
Whitney, Estella N. 

Middletown 
Whitney, Jennie M. 

Southington 
Wilcox, Amelia L. 

Norwalk 
Wilcox, Annabelle 

New Haven 
Wilcox, Rachel M. 

Naugatuck 
Wilcox, Wells S. 

South Coventry 
Wildes. Ada L. 

East River 
Wilkinson. Sarah M. 

Sheltott 
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Willard, Martha 

Wethersfield 
Willey, Jessie A. 

Norwich 
Williams, Ida J. 

Moodus 
Williams, Mary A. 

New Haven 
Williams, Mary B. 

Willimantic 
Williams, Rena B. 

Silver Lane 
Wilson. Edna E. 

Norwalk 



Winslow, Emma E. 

Bristol 
Witter, Nellie B. 

Hanover 
Wolfe. Maude E. 

Stratford 
Wood, Jennie D. 

Meriden 
Wood, Mary A. 

Waterbury 
Wood, Winnifred A. 

Waterbury 
Woodbury. Louise 

OakviUe 



Wooding. Mary E. 

Hartford 
Woodward. Alice M. 

Willimantic 
Woodworth. Eliza M. 

Hartford 
Wright, Lulu M. 

Elmwood 
Wrigley, Eda 

Shelton 
Total 558 



HONOR CERTIFICATES 



The following persons were holders of honor certificates 
September i, 1897 : 



Allen, Carrie S. 

Unionville 
Ayres, Mary C. 

Bridgeport 
Barber, Lucretia J. 

West Torrington 
Beach, Ida L. 

Woodmont 
Blake, Mary J. 

Hartford 
Brown, E. Ine 

Wallingford 
Bubser, Anna A. 

Hartford 
Clark, E. Abbe 

New Britain 
Clark, Minnie L. 

New Britain 



Curtiss, Frederick A. 

Saybrook 
Golding, Ada H. 

Norwalk 
Guinan, Mary E. 

Hartford 
Hanna. Leonora S. 

New Britain 
Mainwaring, May 

East Orange. N. J. 
Marvin, Joseph E. 

Lakeville 
McNulty, Annie E. 

New Haven 
Moriarity, Rose A. 

New Haven 
Quinlan, Ellen T. 

New Haven 



Quinlan, Martha A. 

New Haven 
Taylor, Myrtilla P. 

Norwich 
Sheldon, Marian A. 

New Britain 
Simonson, Jessie 

New Britain 
Stanton. John B. 

Norwich 
Verplanck. Freder'k A. 
South Manchester 
Wilcox. Lina D. 

New Britain 
Winslow, Emma E. 

New Britain 
Total 26 



Schools 

Summary of Statistics i8p6-7 

Number of towns in the state 

Number of school districts in the state 

Number of public schools 

Decrease for the year .... 

Number of departments in public schools 

Increase for the year .... 

Average length of public schools 

Decrease for the year .... 

Number of schools of two departments 

Number of schools of three departments 

Number of schools of four departments 

Number of schools of five departments 

Number of schools of six or more departments 

Number of town high schools . 

Whole number of graded schools 

Number of evening schools 

Number of Normal Schools 

Number of kindergartens 



168 

1,210 

1.554 

9 

3.5" 

75 

187.45 <lays 

.02 days 

136 

53 

58 

23 

155 

34 

425 

26 

3 
93 
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The increase in the number of schools [departments] in 
the last seven years is as follows : 



TABLE XXXIV 

No. of 
Report of Schools Report of 

1892 3i057 1895 

1893 3,131 1896 

1894 3.171 1897 

1898 . 



No. of 
Schools 

. 3.236 

. 3.338 

• 3.436 

3.511 



Below will be found a summary for years 1866 to 1898 
inclusive : 

TABLE XXXV 



Report of 


Arerage 
Length 


No 
DistricU 


No 
PubUc 
Schools 


No. 

of Depart- 

mento 


No. 

of Graded 

Schoob 


ETeiiing 
School? 


1866 


175.00 


1,633 


1,663 


1,991 


186 




1867 


164.50 


1.609 


1,651 


3,051 


187 




1868 


164-50 


«»590 


«,645 


3,066 


189 




.869 


163.05 


».57a 


1,640 


3,140 


203 




1870 


161.75 


1,570 


1,647 


n'^ 


317 




187. 


168.51 


1,555 


x,644 


317 




187a 


172.41 


1.535 


1,630 


3,390 


325 




1873 


>73-34 


>,5a« 


1,638 


a,348 


333 




1874 


174.18 


1,50a 


1,648 


a,'458 


a36 




im 


176.39 


J:ri 


1,642 


360 




176.36 


1,650 


a,499 


364 




'5^7 


•78. M 


'a 


1,638 


a,499 


370 




1878 


177.5a 
178.47 


1,639 


a.530 


IJ& 




1879 


",500 


;:§! 


a,564 




1880 


178.60 


1.498 


a,57« 


300 




1881 


179.0a 


«,473 


1.630 


a.594 
3,637 


308 




i88a 


179.98 


1,471 


'.634 


314 




'H3 


17Q.66 
178.77 


',447 


1,638 


3,649 


313 




1884 


>,447 


1,634 


a,735 


330 


36 


'Hi 


179.5s 
179.18 


"»447 


1,639 


a.779 
a.837 


338 


23 


1886 


1,44" 


1.633 


339 


29 


:^ 


;g:?s 


«,447 
1,424 


1,638 


3,860 
a,903 


lit 


U 


I8S9 


179.08 

180.33 


»,423 


1,634 


2,931 


361 


33 


•890 


1,404 


1,639 


2,969 


363 


30 


1891 


183.51 


1,394 


1,611 


a,994 


363 


a7 


.8,. 


183.36 


1,408 


1,599 


3,057 


379 


35 


? 


182.30 

183.74 


'.^ 


::!?: 


S.131 
3,171 




39 
24 


\n 


183.93 


1.347 


1,561 


3,336 


43 


183.33 


X.363 


1,577 


3.338 


395 


35 


i^ 


.87.47 

>87.45 


1,261 
1,310 


1,563 

1.554 


3.436 
3.5" 


4" 
425 


.'I 



The greatest advance in school administration is in the 
length of time the schools are open. The following table 
shows the advance in eleven years : 





TABLE 


XXXVI 






Longth in 




Length in 


Report of 


days 


Report of 


days 


1888 


180.18 


1893 


182.30 


1889 


179.08 


1894 


. 182.74 


1890 


180.32 


1895 


182.92 


189I 


182.51 


1896 


183.32 


1892 


182.26 


1897 


. 187.47 






1898 


. 187.45 


Ed.— 5 
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Normal Schools 

ATTENDANCB 

The number of students in attendance at the normal 

schools in the year 1896-7 was as follows: 

New Britain . .211 

Willimantic . . . .119 

New Haven . . i73 

503 

The number in attendance in the several years begin- 
ning with the school year 1889-90 was : 

New Britain 
Willimantic 
New Haven 

292 370 414 395 365 472 523 503 

The number in attendance at the beginning of the school 
year 1897-8 was: 

New Britain .... 200 

Willimantic . . .124 

New Haven . • . . .177 



X889 


1890 


.891 


189a 


1893 


1894 


x»9S 


1896 


265 


300 


335 


328 


191 


194 


236 


211 


27 


70 


79 


67 


76 


69 


87 


119 


• • 


.• 


.• 


• . 


98 


209 


200 


173 



501 

ENTERING CLASSES 

The entering classes in the fall of 1897 were : 

New Britain . .104 

Willimantic . . . .58 

New Haven . .119 

281 

The entering classes in the years since 1889 were as 
follows : 





X889 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


X896 


1897 


New Britain 


128 


150 


205 


193 


122 


108 


148 


123 


104 


Willimantic 


27 


43 


41 


46 


41 


37 


41 


77 


58 


New Haven 










98 


133 


124 


109 


119 



155 193 246 239 261 278 313 309 281 

The students entering in September 1897 came from the 
several counties as follows : 







TABLE XXXVII 








New Britain 


Willimantic 


New Haven 


Total 


Hartford County 
New Haven ** 
New London ** 
Fairfield 


55 
6 
I 

10 




3 


19 
I 


2 
76 

I 
15 


60 
82 
21 
26 


Windham ** 
Litchfield 
Middlesex 
Tolland 




8 

15 





20 
I 

2 

5 




ID 

2 
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The education of those entering in the years 1889-97 has 
been as follows : 



TABLE XXXVIII 





New Britain 


WiLLIIIANTIC 


New Haven 
















^ 






High School 


8 


High School 


8 


High School 


8 








1 




1 




1 


Total 






































a 










a 















1 


i 


i 


u 


a 


§ 


i 


s 


S 


a 


1 


§ 


« 


a 






>* 


> 


>* 


>* 





>* 


>* 


>* 


>* 





>^ 


>* 


>* 1 >* 









■♦ 


tn 


« 


- 


u 


^ 


m 


CI 


M 


u 


•♦ 


f*> 


« 1 M 


u 




1889.... 
1890.... 


32 
SI 






^ 


1? 


1 








y 






! 




«3« 
314 


17 


18 




3 


.... 






.... 





I89I.... 
.89a.... 

1893... 


35 
38 


ft 


14 


x8 


79 


4 
5 
II 




5 

1 




36 












193 
304 
361 


»7 

XX 








3» 

30 












S» 


15 


7 




59 




xo 


8 


14 


1894.... 


a6 


II 


x8 


xo 


43 


la 




3 




;i 


64 


15 


16 


10 


38 


378 


1895.... 


5» 


M 


90 


M 


46 


17 









H 




«5 


9 


87 


3»3 


1896.... 


67 


XI 


»3 


IX 


31 


40 




8 




31 


46 


15 


'* , 5 


33 


J^ 


1897.... 


67 


5 


13 


5 


14 


a7 




7 




«7 


5a 


*3 


9 xo 


IS 


•381 



•Private school xo. 

GRADUATES 

The number of graduates in 1897 was as follows : 
New Britain . ... .63 

Willimantic . . -33 

New Haven .... 58 

154 

In 1 85 1 the first class graduated from the New Britain 
school. In 1867-8 the school was suspended, and there were 
no graduating classes in 1868 and 1869. 

The school at Willimantic was established in 1889, and 
the first class graduated in 1891. 

The school at New Haven was opened in 1893, and the 
first class graduated in 1895. 

The graduates of New Britain number 1,602, of whom 
1,454 are living. 

It appears that 698 are teaching or have been teaching at 
some time within the past two years. 

The graduates of Willimantic number 170 ; of these 168 
are living, and twenty-four are married. One hundred and 
one were teaching in 1896-7. 

The graduates of New Haven number 176, all of whom 
are living. One hundred and seventy were teaching in 
1896-7. 

The number of graduates of the normal schools teaching 
in 1896-7 was 969, of whom 900 at least were teaching in 
this State. 
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1890 


X 


1893 


1893 


1894 


189s 


1896 


X897 


8o 


72 


91 


«7 


74 


70 


55 


63 




, , 


22 


26 


18 


26 


23 
52 


26 
66 
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The number graduated in all the years since 1889 is as 
follows : 

New Britain 
Willimantic 
New Haven 

80 72 88 117 105 100 145 147 154 
In the appendix will be found a list of the graduates. 

It is a frequent statement of the principals of our normal 
schools that much of their time and labor during the first 
year of the course is necessarily expended upon the ele- 
mentary work which ought to have been done during the 
grammar school or high school period of instruction. From 
time to time they bear sorrowful witness to the superficial 
acquirements of many of the intending teachers and to the 
imperfect and unsystematic instruction which they receive 
in elementary and especially in secondary work. 

It must be observed and distinctly admitted that* it is the 
quality and not the quantity of education in which deficiency 
is found. While some have had only a grammar school 
education, most now entering have had a high school educa- 
tion. The latter have more ability to apply themselves and 
a somewhat larger range of subjects. They have in some 
cases, but not all, a breadth of intelligence not found in 
those of less education. They have possibly, but not cer- 
tainly, read more books. In many cases, however, they 
have been so taught by the exaltation of verbal memory 
that they are more incapacitated for independent thinking 
and for teacher's work than those whose minds have been 
less distorted by a shorter period in school. There is at 
times direct evidence that the public school has produced 
in average minds stupidity arising from the fact that 
words have stood in the place of ideas. This has issued 
particularly and manifestly from the study of Latin to 
which many, perhaps most, of the intending teachers 
have devoted four years. It is, therefore, not to be set 
down as certain that high school scholars are invariably 
to be preferred to grammar school scholars. Indeed, if 
the grammar schools are free and give the best education 
which they are capable of, the high school has not added 
very much valuable material to a teacher's equipment. It 
has probably furnished impediments rather than stimulus. 

There is another consideration very important and far- 
reaching. Those who come from homes of intelligence and 
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culture, even if they have not had the advantage of a regu- 
lar and systematic secondary course, are better prepared for 
teaching than those whose only acquirements in respect of 
culture and education are the acquirements of the high 
school. There are many bright students who have taken 
all that the high school affords, and yet these persons are 
but one remove from barbarism. They may have qmckness 
of mind, but they have not breadth of mind. They often 
lapse into their early habits of thought, and think and teach 
as their early education prompts. There are those who 
have had little early education in the schools, who have 
not studied Latin or even Algebra, who are in places of 
responsibility because they express the training and edu- 
cation of generations. 

The usefulness of a teacher depends not only on what 
she knows and can do, but on what she is, on her tastes, on 
her aims in life, on her general mental cultivation and on 
the spirit in which she does her work. Such qualifi- 
cations, especially a genial and kindly temper, cannot be 
made the subject of examination nor can requirements for 
them be formulated ; they are, nevertheless, indispensable 
to the highest success in teaching. 

The reports of the principals of the Normal Schools are 
as follows : 

New Britain — Marcus White 
Mr. C. D. Hine. 

Secretary of State Board of Education, 

Sir: — The report of the State Normal-Training School for 
the year 1896-7 is herewith respectfully submitted. The first 
term of the school year opened September 7th, with the follow- 
ing list of teachers : 
Marcus White, Georgiana Minor, 

PrineMts 0/ Teaching. Kiiui«rgarten : Training. 

Ralph G. Hibbard, Minnie L. Clark. 

Reading. Model SckooU: Training. 

M. Gertrude Fenn, Mary E. Greene, 

Drawing. Training Schools : 'Training. 

Jane Darlington, Margaret S. Hubbell, 

Supervisor 0/ Training. Singing. 

Elizabeth Lr. AUjm, Mary A. Spear, 

Mathematics : Geography. Training Schools: Theory: 

Emily J. Parker. Traiwng. 

English: Drawing. Emily B. Scarborough, 

Helen J. Bunce, ^ ,. Physical Training. 

Model Schools : Training. CaroUne T. Robbms, 

Gertrude L. RhoadeS, ^ , . Physical Science. 

Model Schools : Training. Fredenck A. Verplanck, 

Mary G. Peabody, Principal 0/ Schools at South 

Training Schools: Training. ^. ., ^f*^i(f?^- 

Jessie E. Guernsey. Clara M. Washburn, 

^ History. ' ^ . Mo^l Schools : Training. 

Bertha M. McConkey, Anme L. Parker, 

Training Schools : Supervisor of Pianist in Gymnasium, 

Traifung. 
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Maude L. Gridley, 

Training Schools ; Training. 

Fannibelle Curtis, 

Kindergarttn : Theory: Train" 

Lina D. wScox, 

Modtl School* : Training. 

Marie Curtis, 

Assistant : Kindorgarten* 

Mary E. Goodrich, 

Librarian. 

EsteUe M. Hart, 

Model Schools : Training. 

Jessie Simonson, 

Model Schools : Training, 



Florence M. Prince, 

Assistant: Kindergarten. 

Mary E. Wardwell, 

EnMsh. 

Estelle I. Pierpont, 

Assistant: Kindergarten. 
F. P. Briggs, 

Botany: ZoSlogy : Geology. 

Hannah M. Gartland, 

Model Schools : Training. 

Amalie Feibel, 

Assistant: Kindergarten. 

Anna A. Bubser, 

Model Schools : Training. 



The number of pupils enrolled during the year was : 

NORMAL^TRAINING DEPARTMENT 



Seniors 
Juniors 



75 
98 



KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 

Seniors 13 

Juniors 22 

Special Students 3 



Total 



Attendance by Towns. — Fifty-four towns are represented as 
follows : 



Ansonia 


I 


Huntington 


I 


Ridgefield . 


I 


Beacon Falls 


I 


Kent . 


2 


Salisbury . 


3 


Berlin . 


4 


Manchester. 




Saybrook 


I 


Bloomfield . 


I 


Marlborough 




Simsbury 


I 


Bridgeport . 


I 


Meriden 


15 


Southington . 


2 


Bristol . 


8 


Middletown 




South Windsor 


I 


Canaan. 


I 


Morris . 




Stonington . 


2 


Canton . 


I 


Naugatuck . 




Stratford 


3 


Danbury 


3 


New Britain 


31 


Suffield. 


I 


Durham 


2 


New London 




Thomaston . 


5 


East Granby 


I 


New Milf ord 




Torrington . 


I 


East Hartford 


3 


Newtown . 




Washington . 


I 


East Windsor 


4 


Norfolk . 




Waterbury . 


8 


Enfield . 


5 






West Hartford 


I 


Farmington . 


2 


Norwich 




Wethersfield 


3 


Haddam 


2 


Plainville . 




Winchester . 


I 


Hartford 


33 


Pljrmouth . 




Windsor 


4 


Hebron . 


I 


Portland . 




Windsor Locks 


3 




FROM WITHOUT THl 


I STATE 




Maine . 


. 


I Rhod( 


s Island .... 


I 


Massachusetts 


, , 


10 Verm 


out . 


. . . • 


2 


New York . 


. 


3 
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SUMMARY 
COUNTIES. STUDENTS. TOWNS 

Hartford 112 21 

New Haven . . . « 26 5 

New London 5 3 

Fairfield 10 6 

Litchfield 21 12 

Middlesex 19 6 

Tolland i x 

Total 194 54 

From without the State 17 

211 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN ENROLLED IN TRAINING SCHOOLS 

New Britain .... 410 South Manchester . 



913 



DIPLOMAS GRANTED. 



Graduation exercises were held in Normal Hall, June 24th. 
The address to the graduates was delivered by Professor William 
T. Sedgwick. Diplomas were presented to the following list of 
graduates by the Honorable James D. Dewell : 



Normal-Training Course : 
Henrietta M. Abetz, 
Margaret G. Ahern, 
Jennie V. Bacon, 
Grace M. Barbour, 
Helen M. Barchfeld, 
Agnes C. Bamum, 
Grace A. Bradley, 
Edna R. Buell, 
Julia A. Bunnell, 
Frances A. Butler, 
Catherine R. Cashman, 
Grertrude L. Chapin, 
Isabel S. Clark, 
Susie R. Cobey, 
Helen T. Cody, 
Mary F. Connor, 
Grace A. Cooke, 
Catherine P. Cope, 
Lena L. Day, 
Mary I. EUis, 
Jane C. Fljmn, 
Alice P. Foote, 
Laura E. Gay, 
Alice I. Gilchreest, 
Jessie M. Gray, 
Annie H. Henderson, 



Calla C. Hickox, 
Mary E. Lane, 
Florence B. Maher, 
Nellie A. Manion, 
Susette S. Marsden, 
Margaret J. Meehan, 
Adelaide M. Miskill, 
Anna C. Mumane, 
Celia S. Nettleton, 
Mary D. Riley, 
Edith L. Risley, 
Elsie A. Rood, 
Emma R. Rowley, 
Mary C. Ryan, 
Emily E. Sadd, 
Frances G. Simonds, 
Floy E. Stannard, 
Daisy B. Sutliffe, 
Edith Tetlow, 
Isabel M. Tomkins, 
Dorothy Toohy, 
Sarah A. Townson, 
Carrie A. Webb, 
Jennie R. Wheeler, 
Jennie M. Whitney 
Jessie A. WiUey. 
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Kindergarten Training Course: 

Florence A. Camp, Erma M. Miller, 

Nellie T. Carrington, Alice L. Moore, 

Lizzie W. Howe, Mary E. Myers, 

Mary J. Hubbell, Mabel Owen, 

Grace M. Hyatt, Georgia M. Witherell. 
Edith M. McDonald, 

In the work of the past year there has been but little depart- 
ure from the methods and principles which have prevailed here 
during recent years. The school aims first and last to be a train- 
ing school for teachers, and especial attention has been paid to 
the Model Schools that in them the pupils may have an opportu- 
nity to observe good teaching, to become familiar with the details 
of school government, and to begin their practice in teaching 
under careful and helpful supervision. In order that this work, 
the most important done by the school, may be carried on to the 
very best advantage, the present over-crowded and otherwise un- 
satisfactory condition of the schoolrooms should be improved. 
In the attempt to furnish room for the pupils of the Model 
Schools, the recitation rooms designed for other purposes and 
unfit for schoolrooms have had to be taken, thereby encroaching 
upon the already too cramped quarters of the Normal School. 

Your attention is also called to the following facts and to the 
recommendations which I beg leave to make concerning them. 
Owing to present conditions governing entrance to the Normal 
School, there is much difference in the quality, character, and 
extent of the education of those admitted to the school. On this 
account it would seem a wise plan to provide a preparatory 
course of study for those who are not able satisfactorily to take 
up the regular professional work of the school. Such a course, 
might be entirely academic in its nature, and it would provide an 
opportunity for those pupils who desire to fit themselves for 
teaching, and who live in localities where there are no facilities 
for higher education, to take a course of study directly designed 
to prepare them to enter upon the regular professional work of 
the school 

Such a course of study is not suggested as a substitute for a 
high school course, which should be taken in all cases where this 
is possible. 

I would recommend further that no diplomas be granted by 
the school till the candidates for the same shall have taught one 
year; that it shall be the duty of the principal of the Normal 
School to inform himself of the nature of the work done and that 
he recommend for diplomas only those who have been successful 
in their work. 

I wish to thank the New Britain School Board for its interest 
in the welfare of the Normal and Model Schools, and especial 
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thanks are due the Superintendent of Schools for his cordial 
cooperation in every movement looking to their increased 
efficiency. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Marcus White. 

WiLLiMANTic — George P. Phenix 
Mr. C. D. Hine, Secretary. 

Sir: — My fourth annual report as principal of the State 
Normal-Training School at WilUmantic is herewith respectfully 
submitted. 

The report is for the year ending August 31, 1897 — the eighth 
year of the school. 

registration and attendance 
General Course — 

Senior Class, 25 

Middle Class 17 

Junior Class, 60 

Special Courses — 

Kindergarten, 7 

Teachers* Art Course, 4 

Advanced Professional Course, 6 

119 
Pupils in Model and Training School 547 

Total .666 





attendance 




Thirty-six towns were represented 


as follows : 




Ashford 


I KilHngly . 


I Stafford 


3 


Brooklyn . 


2 Lebanon 


4 Stonington . 


6 


Canterbury . 


I Lisbon 


I Thompson . 


2 


Chaplin 


2 Mansfield 


6 Tolland 




Chatham 


I Montville . 


2 Vernon 




Colchester . 


I New Haven 


I Wallingford 




Columbia 


3 New London 


I Waterbury . 




Coventry . 


2 North Stonington 


4 Waterford . 




Danbury . 


I Norwich 


23 Watertown . 




East Lyme . 


I Plainfield . 


3 Windham . 


. 16 


Groton 


3 Pomfret 


I 




Hampton 


I Preston 


5 Total . 


. 108 


Hartford . 


I Ridgefield . 


I 




Other sta 


tes: 






Massachusetts 


4 New Jersey 


I Vermont 


4 


Maine . 


I New York . 


X 








Total . 


II 
. iig 
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The registration during the eight years the school has been 
in session has been as follows : 



1889-90 . 


27 1892-93 . 


67 1895-96 . 


87 


1890-91 


70 1893-94 . 


76 1896-97 


119 


1891-92 


79 1894-95 . 


. 69 





The gain in registration over former years has been consider- 
able. 

An effort has been made to raise the standard of scholarship 
in the school as continonsly and as rapidly as possible. 

One-third of all who entered in September, 1893, were notified 
early in the year that it would be impossible for them to com- 
plete the work of the school in the usual time. 

This was rendered necessary by the poor preparation of those 
entering the school. It became necessary to choose between a 
low standard and smaller numbers. 

I have now to report that the class entering in 1896 was not 
only the largest ever admitted to the school but the best prepared. 
Relatively fewer of decidedly inferior qualifications present 
themselves for admission than formerly. 

TEACHERS 

The list of teachers at the beginning of the year was as 
follows : 

George P. Phenix, Principal E. Theresa GafiEney 

Psychology Model School III 

Jennie E. Chapin Martha A. Jencks 

Mathematics ; Gymnastics ; Writing Model School II 

Grace L. Bell Sarah J. Walter 

School at Windham Methods ; Training 

Emelene A. Dunn May E. Davidson 

Drawing Model School V 

May A. Avery Albert Boardman 

SHence Model School VIII 

Mabel I. Jenkins Julia W. Swift 

History ; English Model School I 

Caroline B. Meacham Marion H. Carter 

Kindergarten Model School IV 

Martha B. Chapin Eliza Graeme Graves 

Kindergarten Kindergarten 

Hariette Wilson Jennie E. Dennehy 

Munc Model School VII 

Lucy Chandler 

Model School VI 

Albert Boardman resigned at the closing of the winter term 
and was succeeded by Frederick W. Staebner, formerly teacher 
of science in the Westfield (Mass.) Normal School. 
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At the end of the year the following teachers severed their 
connection with the school : 

May A. Avery, Martha B. Chapin, E. Theresa Gaffney, Martha 
A. Jencks, Marion H. Carter. 

Misses Avery and GaflEney resigned in order to be married. 

Miss Emelene A. Dunn was granted leave of absence for one 
year for European travel and study. 

Mr. F. W. Staebner was engaged as teacher of Science in the 
Normal School, Miss Mary G. Henderson as teacher of drawing. 
Miss Edith W. Griffith for the fourth grade, Misses Hellen E. Ben- 
nett and Fannie A. Bishop, assistants in the kindergarten, each 
for half a year, and Miss Margaret A. Egan was engaged for the 
third grade. 

GENERAL COURSE 

The arrangement of the general course has not changed ma- 
terially since my last report. 

Since September, 1894, half a year of supervised teaching in 
public schools has been one of the requirements of the course. 

In order that this half year of teaching may be a period of 
training it is necessary that pupils shall come to the work well 
prepared. One important element in this preparation is scholar- 
ship. The teacher must know subject matter not only to avoid 
embarrassment in class, but to enable her to give to her pupils 
mental nutriment. Assuming that a certain amount of knowledge 
of subject matter is a prerequisite of training, if this knowledge 
is not acquired before entrance to the Normal School, it must be 
acquired after. To say that high schools fail to give that 
knowledge of subject matter which a successful teacher in an 
elementary school must possess is simply to repeat what was 
stated in my report of last year. Some of the elementary school 
subjects are not studied after the grammar school period, and 
others — notably science — are sometimes entirely omitted in 
the high school or are given only the most meagre consideration. 

The study of some lines of subject matter, particularly litera- 
ture, history, and science, is necessary, at present, and the prob- 
ability that this necessity will soon cease is not g^eat. 

To satisfactory adjust the claims of subject matter and pro- 
fessional work in a two-years course is a perplexing problem. 
There is need of more work along both lines than is being given 
at present ; yet any effort to materially raise the standard for 
graduation is somewhat hopeless so long as no standard of pre- 
paration for teaching is recognized by the public. 

In not a few towns differences between teachers due to experi- 
ence or training are not recognized by corresponding differences 
in compensation. The salary attaches to the school and the 
novice receives as much as her more competent predecessor. 
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TRAINING 

This school is thoroughly committed to the belief that the dis- 
tinctive work of a Normal School is to train teachers for the pub- 
lic schools and that this training can be eflEectively given only 
through practical work, under supervision, in the public schools. 

During the past year the arrangement of the course has been 
as follows : 

1 . Study of subject matter according to course of study in catalogue. 

2. Study of some of the laws of mental activity, lo weeks, 5 hours 

a week. 

3. Study of methods of presenting elementary school subjects, 

illustrated by appropriate teaching exercises with classes 
from the grades, 30 weeks, 5 hours a week. 

4. Observation of work in the grades, 10 weeks, 5 hours a week. 

5. Practice teaching (all day) for twenty weeks. Each day*s teach- 

ing is followed by an hour of discussion under the leader- 
ship of the teacher who has been observing the work of the 
pupil-teachers during the day. 

Valuable as psychology, methods, and observations may be to 
the prospective teacher, such work cannot be called training. In 
this work pupils are being taught to know not to do. 

Neither is it enough for teachers-in-training to give sporadic 
lessons through the grades under the eye of the grade teacher. 

Only through independent teaching is strength developed, but 
in order that independent teaching may be most valuable it is 
necessary that the same teacher shall work continously for a con- 
siderable period with the same class. Beginners cannot know 
and attend to individuals in classes of the size usually found in 
public schools. 

To train a large number of teachers through independent 
teaching requires a large number of schools with each school in a 
room by itself. 

It is further desirable that these training schools should be 
near together, if possible they should be under the same roof. 

The training of teachers at a distance from the Normal School 
can be successfully carried on only under extraordinary condi- 
tions. The training is too intimately related to the other work 
of the school for any separation to be otherwise than detrimental. 

I must express the hope that, at no distant day, a wing may 
be added to our present building that shall contain a considerable 
number of rooms expressly for the training work. 

The rooms in the public school buildings of this district are 
inadequate for the number of children in attendance. Over- 
crowding has been avoided only by the transfer of nearly a 
hundred children to the Normal Building. All the first grade 
and part of the second g^ade have occupied rooms in the Normal 
Building during the entire year. 
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ADVANCED COURSES 

Advanced Professional Course, 

During the stimmer of '96 circtilars were issued announcing 
the opening of an Advanced Professional Course for those of 
suitable attainments, who were desirous of preparing for principal- 
ships and other positions of responsibility. 

In response to this announcement a number of applications 
were received. Six students were admitted. Two former grad- 
uates of this school entered for only half a year. The remaining 
four completed the year's work. All were teachers of experience 
and maturity and were able to do work of a high order. 

The following outline will indicate the nature of the course 
offered : 

Consideration of subject matter, especially physical and biological 
science, history, and literature, from the standpoint of the best 
teaching. 

Psychology. 

History of education. 

Principles and methods of teaching the common school subjects. 

School management 

Systematic observation of work in aU grades below the high school. 

Practice in teaching under supervision. 

The numerous offers of good positions which the members of 
this class received during the year would indicate that there is a 
large demand for teachers capable of taking posts of responsi- 
bility. 

TEACHERS' ART COURSE 

In 1895 two graduates of the school who wished to prepare 
themselves to teach Art in the public schools were admitted to a 
special course under the supervision of Miss Dunn. In 1896 the 
course was continued. The class consisted of four members, 
three of whom were Normal graduates. These three were 
granted diplomas in June. Two of these graduates will carry on 
the Art work in this town during the coming year. 

KINDERGARTEN TRAINING COURSE 

It has been my duty to discourage, as far as possible, pupils 
from taking this course on account of the small demand for Kin- 
dergartners. At present the number of available Kindergartners 
is larger than the number of Kindergartens. 

LIBRARY EXTENSION — TEACHERS' MEETINGS 

Successful attempts have been made during the year to ex- 
tend the usefulness of the Normal School in two new directions : 
I. The free use of the Normal School Library by mail has 
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been granted to graduates of this school teaching within the 
State. 

2. A course of Saturday meetings for teachers was estab- 
lished. These meetings were well attended and were profitable. 

Four meetings were held as follows : 

Feb. 6. Addresses 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, Supervisor, Boston. 
Mr. C. N. Kendall, Superintendent, New Haven. 
Feb. 27. Address 

Mr. C. F. Carroll, Superintendent, Worcester. 
Phonetics 
(a) Class exercise with beginners 
(^) Class exercise with third-grade pupils 
Miss Sarah J. Walter 
Purpose of teaching phonetics 

Mr. George P. Phenix 
Word study, preparatory to reading lesson, first-year children 

Miss Julia W. Swift 
Sight reading, class exercise, third grade 

Miss E. Theresa GaflEney 
Relation of the three lines of work 
Phonetics, Word Study, and Reading 
Miss Sarah J. Walter 
Mch. 20. Address — Artist and Artisan 

Mr. George H. Martin, Supervisor, Boston. 
Address — How to secure a high degree of self -activity in 
school work 
Mr. Frank M. McMurry, Dean of School of Pedagogy, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
April,24. Two class exercises (reading and discussion) to illustrate the 
teaching of Literature in grammar grades 

ASSIGNMENT OF WORK 

" Vision of Sir Launfal"- Grade VI 

Miss Lucy Chandler 
•• Old Curiosity Shop "—Grade VII 

Miss Jennie Dennehy 
Explanatory remarks. 

MUSIC AND ART 

I desire to make special mention of the excellence of the work 
done during the past year in music and in both the Normal 
School and in the Training Schools. 

Mechanical .teaching too often proves fatal to the natural in- 
terest which pupils feel in these subjects. Where this is the case 
the finer feelings which work in these lines should foster cannot 
grow. 

Music and Art are doing much for the development of the finer 
natures of the boys and girls in our schools of observation and 
training. 
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GRADUATES 

On Friday, June 23d, diplomas were presented by His Excel- 
lency Lorrin A. Cooke to the following candidates : 

GENERAL COURSE 

Myra H. Bassett, Brooklyn Elizabeth McMillan, Norwich 

Edna S. Blaisdell, Holyoke, Mass. Ella M. Noonan, Stoning^on 
Annie B. Britner, WilUmantic Amelia P. Palmer, North Stoning^on 

Emma J. Chappell, Quarryville Villa M. Park, Preston City 
Teresa B. Clark, Stafford Springs Maria D. Peck, Westchester 
Margaret T. Comtney, Willimantic Ada I. Richardson, N.Grosvenordale 
L. Howard Cross, Mansfield Center Mabel E. Stone, Willimantic 
E. Marion Hatheway, Willimantic Emily I. Torrey, Central Village 
CaUie E. Hopkins, Plainfield Fannie H. White, South Coventry 

Katherine Jack, Norwich Lena E. Whitford. South Canterbury 

Alice E. James, North Windham Alice M. Woodward, Norwich 
Cora P. Little, Chestnut Hill 

ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL COURSE 

Jessie Doring, Perry, Me. Mary E. PilUDg, Danbury 

Sarah T. Palmer, North Stonington Carrie A. Stevens, Norwich 

SPECIAL ART COURSE 

M. Grace D wight, Hartford Delia E. St. John, Norwich 

Mary G. Henderson, Norwich 

KINDERGARTEN TRAINING CLASS 

Helen E. Bennett, Norwich Mary A. Williams, Willimantic 

Fannie A. Bishop, Norwich 

Respectfully, 

George P. Phenix. PrincipaL 

New Haven — Arthur B. Morrill 

Mr. C. D. Hine, 

Secretary of State Board of Education. 

Sir : — The report of the State Normal-Training School at 
New Haven, for the year ending June 25. 1897, is hereby respect- 
ftdly submitted. 

The fourth year of the school commenced Tuesday, Sept. 8, 
1896, and the pupils in attendance during the year were as follows : 

Seniors 64 

Juniors 109 

Total 173 
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The following new teachers began work in the model schools, 
filling places that had been left vacant. 

Miss Katherine G. Raymond Miss Annie E. McNulty 

** Josephine M. Sheldrick ** Hattie M. Strong 

Miss Mary E, Musson 

Dr. E. H. Arnold took charge of the work in gymnastics at 
the Anderson Gymnasium, where the pupils of the school con- 
tinued to receive instruction twice a week in this department. 

In other respects the list of teachers was unchanged and is 
given in the annual catalogue. The course of study and work of 
the school have been continued with no material changes unless 
in the direction of greater efficiency. This has been effected by 
the better facilities of doing work afforded by the new building. 
The laboratories and library especially have been used as much 
as possible irrespective of the regular school sessions. Pupils 
have been eager to avail themselves of these privileges and have 
appreciated their opportimities. The instructors have realized 
the care needed in selecting the parts of subjects to be studied 
and the discrimination called for in a professional school. The 
policy has been to exercise constant vigilance in providing for the 
needs of teachers. This entails the necessity of learning by ex- 
perience to improve the work each succeeding year. A class of 
fifty-eight members graduated June 25, 1897, making the whole 
number of graduates of the school one hundred seventy-six. 
According to the regulation published in the catalogue and 
approved by the Board, there were no formal graduation ex- 
ercises other than simply receiving the diplomas at a regular ses- 
sion of the school. The regular work of the school was thus con- 
tinued without interruption until the close of the year. 

The following are facts concerning the class that entered the 
school in September, 1896: 

Entrance — 

Examinations 41 

H. S. Diploma 62 

Teaching 6 

Education — 

Common School 22 

High School 

X yr. a yrs. 3 yrs. 4 yrs, 

5 14 15 46 80 

Private School 7 

At the beginning of the year 1897-8 

Seniors 58 

Juniors 119 

Total 177 

Respectfully submitted, 

Arthur B. Morrill. 
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The following table shows the towns from which stu- 
dents have entered the normal school in the years 1883-97 
inclusive, with the number that entered from each town in 
each year : 

TABLE XXXIX 





«883 


1884 


.885 


18S6 


1887 1888 


1889 


1890 1891 


1893 


1893 


1894 


.895 


X896 


Z897 


Hartford Ca 










1 : 1 1 








Hartford 


7 


17 


13 




IX 


13 




16 


33 


«7 




Avon , , 




^' 


34 


Beriin ;;;; 


a 
I 

a 


• • 


•• 




•• 


4 

I 
7 


3 

a 3 ( » .. 

« 1 .. ! 3 , 3 


4 




3 

3 


4 




Bloomfield 


3 a 


;: i 




Bristol 


•• 


Canton *.. 


* * 






East Granby 


" 








* * 


1 , . .. 1 .. , . 


•• 


•• 


•• 




East Hartford 










a i c r I 9 






3 

4 
7 

3 


' 




East Windsor 


3 

4 

2 


1 

I 




l\--. 


4 
I 








I 

3 

Z 




Enfield 




Farmington. 




Glastonbury 




I- ;r; 




Granby 




2 








I 














Hartlaod 






















** 


• * 


Manchester 


« 


" 






3 


3 


554 






3 


3 




Marlborouffh 




New BrittSn...., 

Newineton 


^ 


'>]'■ 


14 16 ' 10 
a ' I I 


13 

3 


30 15 34 , 34 

3 , 3 ... 1 3 
3 ' . . ' I ' 1 




14 
I 
5 


«9 




PlainvUle 


.; 


•• 


Rocky HUl 


.. 


2 














* * 




Simsbory 














3 


.. ' .. i ; 1 




3 


3 




SouthinKton 




I 




I 


I 


3 


I 


I 


3 


4 








South Windsor 




I 




' 3 




I 


3 


I 


4 








Suffield 


. , 








I 


3 


3 
















West Hartford 












I 


5 

3 


l\:. 


3 

3 










' * 


Wethersfield 


, , 


^ 






I 


6 


J 




4 


3 




Windsor 


,, 


I 










I 


I 1 Z 










4 

a 


Windsor Locks. 


.. 


2 


,. 


6 


3 


4 


3 


3 1 a ! 3 


8 




3 




New Havbn Ca 








< 






1 , 












New Haven 


2 






» 4 


3 


3 

I 






68 


61 


38 
«3 


38 

3 




Beacon Falls 


" I •* 


3 - 

I 




40 

8 


Bethany 


., 


















; : 




*' 


Branford 

Cheshire 


•• 


*; 


•• 




.. 




3 


1 








5 


4 


.. 


Derby 

East Haven 


.. 1 .. 


3 


.. 1 .. 


3 


I 


3 




.• 






.. 


•• 




Guilford 


• • I 




I 1 .. 






:: :: 


, 






I 


I 




Hamden 






1 ' 
















3 






Madison 




I 


a ' . . 












1 
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a « 








_ 








8 






Middlebury 


.: 


.-: .: 


1 




10 , 


J 










Maford 






I 


• •1 . . 


I 


4 
















Nangatuck 
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•• 


I 


.. j .. 
. . 3 


** 


'.. ' '•■ 










a 


•• 


•• 


North Haven 


.. ' I 








2 


















Oxford 


. . i . . 




.. 1 .. 


















I 




Orange 








1 














4 


^ 




Prospect. ....••.•••.•.. 


.. 


.. 












, , 
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.. 








I 


3 


I 














3 




Soothbury 


I 






























Wallingford 


2 


4 

a 
I 


4 

•• 




5 
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** 


' ' 
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•* 


• ■ 


Waterbury 
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6 


3 
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6 


8 

3 
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3 


3 
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•• 
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I 
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3 
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' 
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,, 
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.. 




.. 
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.. 
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.. 
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1883 1884*1885 18861887 1888 


1889 


1890 


.891 


1893 


1893 


1894 


z895i896|i897 


Fairfield Co. 

Bridgeport 

Danbury 


I 


I 
1 

K 

I 

a 

t 

a 

I 
I 

.. 
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.. 
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3 

I 
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5 
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•• !•; 


3 


. . 1 .. 

" 1 ' 
z - - 




Watertown 

Winchester 

Woodbury 

Middlesex Co. 
Middletown 


6 

3 


:; 

3 

;• 

I 

z 

3 


Z 

3 

4 

3 

Z 

Z 
Z 


4 

8 

4 

3 


3 

3 

a 

3 


z z 

3 
Z < 3 

3 ft 


Haddam 


. . 1 3 






Chatham 

Chester 

Qhiton 

CromweU 

Durham 

East Haddam 

Essex 

Killingworth 

MiddlSfield 

OldSaybrook 

Portland 


** 


•• 


3 

I 

3 

I 
3 

3 
1 

3 

3 

I 


6 3 

Z ' 2 

z 1 z 

z 1 .. 

z 

'4 '4 
:: .! 


•; 

t 

9 
I 


•• 


Saybrook 

wWtbrook 




::i ; 


•• 
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.883 


X884 

•• 

z 


X885 

3 

a 


x886 
8 


i887|i888 


.889 

a 


1890 

7 


1891 

I 
10 


1892 

3 

z 
3 

2 

z 
a 
7 


«893 

I 
5 

4 
4 


1894 

7 


.895 

a 

z6 


1896 
»3 


1897 


Tolland Co. 

Tolland 

Andover 

Bolton 


I 
a 

I 

6 


8 




Columbia 




•* 


Covantiy 

EUingtOD 

Hebron 

Mansfield 

Somen. •*••••••• 

Stafford 




'•• 


WOIington. 

Veraon 






Other Sutes 




»3 



The following is a summarj of the preceding table by 
towns: 



TABLE XL 



Andover 

Ansonia 

Ashford 

Avon 

BarkhamBted... 
Beacon Palls... 

Berlin 

Bethany 

Bethel 

Bethlehem 

Bloomfield 

Bolton 

Bozrah 

Branford 

Bridgeport 

Bridgewater... 

Bristol 

Brookfield 

Brooklyn 

Buriington 

Canaan 

Canterbury .... 

Canton 

Chaplin. 

Chatham 

Cheshire 

Chester 

Clinton 

Colchester 

Colebrook 

Columbia 

Cornwall 

Coventry 

Cromwell 

Danbury 

Darien 

Derby 

Durham 

Bastford 

Bast Granby... 
Bast Haddam.. 
Bast Hartford . 



a Bast Haven.... a 

34 Bast Lyme 5 

6 Baston z 

5 Bast Windsor.. a6 

a Bllington 7 

z Bnfield 50 

Z5 Bssex za 

a Fairfield 6 

Z4 Parmington .... 27 

o Franklin a 

Z4 Glastonbury.... 9 

6 Goshen 4 

3 Granby. 5 

ao Greenwich.... 8 

18 Griswold I 

z Groton 8 

38 Guilford zo 

z Haddam za 

zo Hamden zo 

o Hampton 9 

7 Harttord 365 

9 Hartland z 

3 Harwinton 4 

6 Hebron 9 

ao Htmtington .... Z3 

Z7 Kent 8 

5 Killingly 5 

a Killingrworth... 4 

17 Lebanon aa 

a Ledyard 8 

zo ListK>n z 

8 Litchfield za 

z6 Lvme 5 

5 Madison zs 

Z4 Manchester.... 43 

3 Mansfield Z9 

18 Marlborough... a 
zz Meriden Z04 

a Middlebury. ... 3 

3 Middlefield..... 6 

8 Middletown.... sz 

96 Milford z6 



Monroe o 

Montville 8 

Morris 5 

Naugatuck..... 5 

New Britain.... aa4 

New Canaan... 4 

New Fairfield., z 

New Hartford.. 9 

New Haven.... a66 

Newington z8 

New London ... z6 

New Milford... 7 

Newtown zs 

Norfolk a 

North Branford 7 

North Canaan.. 4 

North Haven.. 6 

N. Stonington. . zz 

Norwalk. 58 

Norwich 74 

Old Lyme 5 

Old Saybrook.. z 

Orange ........ 37 

Oxford a 

Plainfield za 

PlainvUle Z3 

Plymouth as 

Pomfret 4 

Portland a8 

Preston 9 

Prospect z 

Putnam 7 

Redding 6 

Ridgefield 8 

Rocky HUl 7 

Roxbury a 

Salem o 

Salisbury z8 

Saybrook zz 

Scotland 5 

Seymour zz 

Sharon 6 



Sherman. ..... o 

Simsbury Z4 

Somers i 

Southbury 4 

Southington ... a4 

South Windsor 13 

Sprague 7 

Staflford zo 

Stamford 45 

Sterling | 

Stonington 23 

Stratford a4 

Suffield za 

Thomaston,.... 7 

Thompson 9 

Tolland 4 

Torrington Z7 

Trumbull 5 

Union o 

Vernon zs 

Voluntown o 

Wallingford.... 55 

Warren 4 

Washington.... 8 

Waterbury 6z 

Waterford. 1 

Watertown .... zo 

Westbrook 3 

West Hartford. Z9 

Weston o 

WestporL 15 

Wethersfield... 34 

WiUington a 

Wilton 3 

Winchester.... as 

Windham 90 

Windsor la 

Windsor Locks 4z 

Wolcott o 

Woodbridge.... 5 

Woodbury 4 

Woodstoclc 7 
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High Schools 



There are in all seventy-one schools returned as high 
schools. 

The following towns with an estimated population in 
1897 of 649,687 have high schools within their limits : 



Ansonia 


Hartford 


North Canaan 


Stafford 


Bethel 


Huntington 


Norwalk 4 


Stamford 


Branford 


Killingly 


Old Saybrook 


Stonington 4 


Bridgeport 


Litchfield 


Orange 2 


Stratford 


Bristol 


Madison 


Plainville 


Thomaston 


Canton 


Manchester 


Plymouth 2 


Torring^n 


Cheshire 


Meriden 


Portland 2 


Vernon 


Danbnry 


Middletown 


Putnam 


Wallingford 


Derby 


Milford 


Salisbury 2 


Waterbury 


East Hartford 


Naug^tuck 


Saybrook 


West Hartford 


Enfield 


New Britain 


Seymour 


Wethersfield 


Parmington 2 


New Canaan 


Sharon 


Windham 


Greenwich 


New Haven 3 


Southington 


Windsor 


Groton 


New Milford 


South Windsor 


2 Windsor Locks 


GuUford 









The following towns do not maintain a high school and 
have a valuation under $900,000. They are, therefore, enti- 
tled to a State grant to pay tuition fee of scholars who attend 
in another town : 



Andover 


Columbia 


Killingworth 


Rocky HUl 


Ashford 


Cornwall 


Ledyard 


Roxbury 


Avon 


Coventry 


Lisbon 


Salem 


Barkhamsted 


Durham 


Lyme 


Scotland 


Beacon Falls 


Eastford 


Mansfield 


Sherman 


Bethany 


East Granby 


Marlborough 


Southbury 


Bethlehem 


East Haven 


Middlebury 


Sprague 


Bloomfield 


East Lyme 


Middlefield 


Sterling 


Bolton 


Easton 


Monroe 


Tolland 


Bozrah 


EUington 


Morris 


Trumbull 


Bridgewater 


Essex 


New Fairfield 


Union 


Brookfield 


Franklin 


Newington 


Voluntown 


Burlington 


Goshen 


North Branford 


Warren 


Canaan 


Granby 


North Haven 


Westbrook 


Canterbury 


Haddam 


North Stonington Weston 


Chaplin 


Hampton 


Old Lyme 


Willington 


Chatham 


Hartland 


Oxford 


Wilton 


Chester 


Harwinton 


Prospect 


Wolcott 


Chnton 


Hebron 


Redding :i 


Woodbridge 


Colebrook 


Kent 
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In the following towns there is no public high school and 
there can be no grant for tuition fee : 



Berlin 


Griswold 


Norwich 


Thompson 


Brooklyn 


Hamden 


Plainfield 


Washington 


Cromwell 


Lebanon 


Pomfret 


Waterford 


Darien 


Montville 


Preston 


Watertown 


East Haddam 


New Hartford 


Ridgefield 


Westport 


East Windsor 


New London 


Simsbury 


WtDchester 


Fairfield 


Newtown 


Somers 


Woodbury 


Glastonbury 


Norfolk 


Suffield 


Woodstock 



DISTRIBUTION. 

The distribution of schools by counties is as follows : 

Hartford County, 

Number of towns 

Number of towns having public high schools .... 

Number of high schools 

Number of towns entitled to grant for tuition fee . . . 



29 

15 
17 
18 



New Haven County, 

Number of towns 

Number of towns having public high schools 

Number of high schools 

Number of towns entitled to grant for tuition fee . 



26 
13 
17 
II 



New London County, 



Number of towns 

Number of towns having public high schools 

Number of high schools 

Number of towns entitled to grant for tuition fee . 



21 

2 

5 

II 



Fairfield County, 

Number of towns ' . . . . 23 

Number of towns having public high schools .... 9 

Number of high schools 12 

Number of towns entitled to grant for tuition fee ... . 9 

Windham County, 

Number of towns 15 

Number of towns having public high schools .... 3 

Number of high schools 3 

Number of towns entitled to grant for tuition fee . . 7 
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Litchfield County, 

Number of towns 26 

Number of towns having public high schools .... 8 

Number of high schools 10 

Number of towns entitled to grant for tuition fee ... . 9 



Middlesex County, 

Number of towns 15 

Number of towns having public high schools .... 4 

Number of high schools 5 

Number of towns entitled to grant for tuition fee ... . 8 



Tolland County. 

Number of towns 13 

Number of towns having public high schools .... 2 

Number of high schools a 

Number of towns entitled to grant for tuition fee . 10 



ATTENDANCE 

Number of Scholars, In the year 1896-7 the number of 
scholars registered in these schools was 6,672. 

Registration, The registration by classes or years was as 
follows: 

First year .... 772 Graduate students loi 

Second year . 1,149 Unclassified. ... 52 

Third year .... 1,800 

Fourth year .... 2,798 Total .... 6,672 



The expense of these schools cannot always be separated 
from that of the lower grades if the high school occupies the 
same building or room as other classes. 

The expenses summarized below are less rather than 
more than the actual cost. 

Teachers' wages $241,514.84 

Fuel and incidentals . . 331485.47 

Total $275,000.31 
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GOVERNMENT 



These schools can be divided into three classes, con- 
forming to the sections of the law under which they are 
organized. 





Class I 




(Sections 


9ax5-aai7, Gen. Stat) 




Bristol East Hartford Meriden 


Vernon 


Cheshire Guilford 


Sharon 


Wethersfield 


Danbury Hartford 


Class II 




(Sections 


aiss, 3130, Gen. Stot.) 




Canton, CoUinsville 


North Canaan 




Farmington, Center 


Orange, West Haven 


Unionville 


Plymouth, 2 




Greenwich. Meeting-house 


Portland, 2 




Groton, No. 5 


Salisbury, 2 




KiUingly, Damielson 


South Windsor, 


2 


Manchester, South Manchester 


Staflford Springs 




Middletown 


Stonington, 4 




Naugatuck 


Wallingford 




New Haven, 2 


Waterbury 




Westville 


Windsor 
Class III 




(Sections axga 0t seq.^ Gen. Stot) 




Ansonia Litchfield 


Old Saybrook 


Stamford 


Bethel Madison 


Plain ville 


Thomas ton 


Branford Milford 


Putnam 


Torrington 


Bridgeport New Britain 


Saybrook 


West Hartford 


Derby New Canaan 


Seymour 


Windham 


Enfield New Milford 


Southington 


Windsor Locks 


Huntington 






COURSES OF STUDY 






Class I 




The following schools ] 


report a four-years course: 


Ansonia Hartford 


New Haven 


Thomaston 


Bridgeport Huntington 


Norwalk 


Torring^n 


Bristol Killingly 


Portland 


Vernon 


Canton Litchfield 


Putnam 


Wallingford 


Derby Manchester 


Seymour 


Waterbury 


Enfield Meriden 


Southington 


West Hartford 


Farmington Middletown 


Stafford 


Windham 


Greenwich Naugatuck 


Stamford 


Windsor —35 


Groton New Britain 


Stonington 
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Class II 
The following schools report a three-years course: 



Bethel 

Branford 

Cheshire 


Gtiilford 
Milford 
New Haven 


Old Saybrook 
Orange 
Plain ville 


Salisbury 
Saybrook 
South Windsor. 2 


Danbury 
East Hartford 


Boardman 
Norwalk, South 


Portland 


Stonington.2— 20 



Class III 
The following schools report a two-years course: 

Farmington Norwalk Sharon Wethersfield — 8 

New Milford Plymouth, 2 Stratford 

Class IV 

The following schools report a one-year course: 

Madison North Canaan Stonington 

New Canaan Orange Windsor Locks — 8 

New Haven, Westville Salisbury 

The facts on page 89 are obtained from Table xlii which 
is compiled from returns of school officers and high school 
principals. 

Table xlii does not follow the form of previous years. 
The number in the classical, scientific, and other courses, 
as returned by the several schools has hitherto been given. 
The designation of these courses is often misleading. In 
almost all scientific courses Latin is prominent, and of many 
different courses Latin is a part ; even in so-called English 
courses Latin is present. 

The number studying each subject is given on page 92. 

The following is a summary of the returns for the years 
1892-7: 
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TABLE XLI. 






Report 

of 

Year 


No 


i 


t 


i 


8 


2 


2 


its Cost 

ltd 






■V 


fo 


tt 


i 


Z 


iS*" 





1892 


53 


38 


10 


5 


I 




4.450 


... $170,316.00 


1893 


55 


34 


14 


6 


I 




4.449 


... 171,030.00 


1894 


59 


34 


15 


10 




204 


4.314 


... 


1895 


62 


38 


8 


13 


3 


212 


5,288 


155 


1896 


67 


38 


18 


8 


3 


26Z 


6.061 


152 229,810.00 


1897 


67 


36 


19 


10 


2 


263 


5.907 


160 230,571.00 


1898 


71 


35 


20 


8 


8 


295 


6,672 


164 275,000.31 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 



TABLE XLII — GENERAL STATISTICS 



Town 



Maintainbd 

BY 

TowK OR District 



I Ansonia 

a Bethel 

3 Bran! ord 

4 Bridgeport 

5 Bristol 

6 Canton , 

7 Cheshire 

8 Danbury ,....,. 

9 Derby 

]o East Hartford.. 

XI Enfield 

13 Farmington. . . . , 

13 Farmin^n. . . . , 

14 Greenwich 

15 Groton 

16 Guilford 

17 Hartford 

18 Huntington.... 

19 Killingly 

20 Litchfield. 



91 Madison 

aa Manchester.. 

as Meriden 

a4 Middletown , 

a$ Milford. 

a6 Naugatuck. . . 
a7 New Britain. 
a8 New Canaan. 
39 New Haren . 

30 New Haven (Board 

31 New Haven (West 
3a New Milford... 

33 North Canaan. 

34 Norwalk. 

35 Norwalk 

36 Norwalk. 

37 Norwalk. 

38 OldSaybrook.. 

39 Orange 

40 Orange 

41 Plainville 

43 Plymouth 

43 Plymouth 

44 Portland 

45 Portland. 

46 Putnam 

47 Salisbury 

48 Salisbury 

49 Saybrook 

50 Seymour 

51 Sharon 

5a Southington . . . 

53 South Windsor. 

54 South Windsor. 

55 StafiFord 

56 Stamford 

57 Stonington .... 

58 Stonjngton .... 

59 Stonington .... 

60 Stonington .... 

6t Stratford 

6a Thomaston .... 

63 Torrington 

64 Vernon 

65 WaUingford.... 

66 Waterbury. 

67 West Hartford. 

68 Wethersfield... 

69 Windham 

70 Windsor 

71 Windsor Locks 



Total. 



Town 

Town 

Town 

Town 

Town , 

District 

Town 

Town 

Town 

Town 

Town 

District 

District 

District 

District 

Town 

Town 

Town 

District , 

Town 

Town 

Town 

Town 

District 

Town 

Town 

Town 

Town 

District 

man) District., 
ville) District.. 

Town 

Town 

District 

District 

District 

District 

Town 

Town 

District 

Town 

District 

District 

District 

District 

Town , 

Dbtrict 

District 

Town 

Town 

Town 

Town 

District 

District 

Town 

Town 

District 

District 

District 

District 

District 

Town 

Town 

Town 

District 

Town 

Town 

Town 

Town 

Town 

Town 



Number in Each Class 



o m 

II 



26{ 

X2I a6 

541 8x, 

xo| a7| 

13 a4 

'7| 15 

371 34 

10 30' 

«4 17; 

io| 34 



36, . 

33 xo 



7 

I4| 
4 

lOIj 

i 



■5 

8. 



.1 4! 

»4 
18; 

"I 3| 

X53| 3X3 

x8l 35 

8| 7 



36; 19 

36 71 

^l\ ^^ 

18 17 

xo 16 

6a 9x 



»53 2i3| 

13I 72, 



''I 
56 

ai 
'4 
50 
ai 

30 

38 
xo 

23 
36 
17 
«3 
354 
II 
27 
15 
19 
38 
99 
9» 
a6 

81 

4 

337 

106 

7 



::::i 



i::::i. 



3 

.1 



•••I 

'.\ 

39 

II 
28 

. '♦1 



a,, .,, 

a 5 

15 25 

28I SI, 



8 
x6 
«9 

9 
«$ 



6| 10, 
17 39j 



48 X16, 

8 33I 

33' 39| 

13 I9I 



3 • 
«5'. 

J3| 
«3 • 
17I. 

55 

7*1 
34 

8L 

32;. 



«5 
10 
14!.... 

8 I 
14 .... 
36.... 

9i.... 
«5,.... 

i3|.... 
57| 2 



6. 
16. 



TSACH- 



80 

5? 

48 

374| 
109 
xoi| 
48i 

63 
61 
87 

Ml 
59| 
72 
39 

829 
25 

75 
36 
19 
»05 
241 
238 
61 

5^ 
384 

836 

314 

7 

23 

II 

37 
49 
70 
38 
ai 
II 
52 

38 

»7 
25 

»9; 

ill 

9' 

35 
381 

144 
«3l 
13' 

74; 8 14 203 

4....I 27 

4 

34 

32 

33' 

41 

4 4 1251 

3, 4| 163 

»| 2| 96, 

5' 7i 380, 

2|....| 45| 

'3| 



I S 

g,i 



\l 



5 i55| 
••I 501 
.. 6 



773 1 149 1800 3798 101 1 536673 

I ' i I I I I 



16 x6 



x8 



Number or 
Graduates in 
Summer of '97 



s i 11 



,06,1 



HO 



IIS <8o 



..i 16 



.. aa 

"ii". 



8 53 



HU 



S 

£(3 



No. or Graoo- j 

ATBS that WEMTj 

TO College ' 
IN 1897 



O 



337 548 



9 
*a6* 



» University of Penn. » Yale Law School, a. • Syracuse Univ., 1 ; Pratt Institute, x ; La Salle Sem., x. * St Andrews. 
• Bliss Electrical College, Washington, D. C ; Kee Mar CoUegc, Md. • Williams College. ' Yale Law School. • Dart- 



HIGH SCHOOLS QI 

OF HIGH SCHOOLS, 1896 — 1 897 



mouth, 4; Princeton, i; Williams, i; Another college, i • Lawrence University, N. Y. n in itfypAV^'^^^^ny College. " Storrs 
Agricultural College. »« Barnard CoUege. !• New York Univ., i ; Boston Univ., i. LJigiiizecrT)^ ^ 
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The following tables (xliii-xlix, pages 93-102), show the 
number that is occupied for a longer or shorter time with 
each subject and the recitation time each scholar gives to 
each subject. 

These tables do not give the aggregate recitation time for 
each subject nor the relative importance of any subject in 
the program. 

A careful computation based upon the time tables of 20 
schools shows that the teaching time is given to the several 
subjects as follows: 



Defunct Languages 
Modem Languages 
Mathematics . 








40 per cent. 
6 
17 


History . 
English . 
Literature 








8 
5 
5 


Science . 








10 ** 


Miscellaneous . 








8 



The study time of students is given to the several sub- 
jects in about the same ratio. 

The number pursuing each subject at some time in the 
course for a longer or shorter period is as follows: 



3.393 

2,185 
127 

3.683 
509 
987 
980 

271 

400 
261 
206 

14 

64 

26 

225 



English 


. 3,208 


Mathematics 


Rhetoric 


. 1.043 


Algebra . 


Grammar . 


342 


Geometry . 


Literature . 


. 1,800 


Trigonometry . 


History 


. 2,975 


Latin . 


Civil Government 


618 


Greek . 


Science 




French . 


Chemiatry 


. 732 


German 


Physics . 


. 1,034 


Miscellaneous 


Physical Geography 


. 967 


Bookkeeping . 


Geology . 


. 495 


Manual Training 


Zoology . 


. 338 


Drawing . 


Botany . . 


. 1.050 


Music 


Physiology 


. 969 


Ethics 


Astronomy 


. 192 


Stenography 


Mathematics 




Geography 


Arithmetic 


670 


Gymnastics 
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TABLE XLIII — ENGLISH 



♦ See English Literature. f See RhetorQoOQlC 
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TABLE XLIV — LITERATURE 



Town 



District 



s o 



Whole 

No. 
Sch'l'rs 



English 
Literature 



to 

u n 

5ts 



&f 



0) a 






l2 



J^ 



american 
Literature 



^5 

5ts 



1m 



21^ 



li 



8i|5 



Ansonia 

Bethel 

Branford 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

Canton 

Cheshire 

Danbury 

Derby 

East Hartford . 

Enfield 

Farmington ... 



Greenwich . . . . 

Groton 

Guilford 

Hartford 

Huntington... 

Killingly 

Litchfield 

Madison 

Manchester... 

Meriden 

Middletown .. 

Milford 

Naugatuck ... 
New Britain . . 
New Canaan . 
New Haven .. 



New Milford . . 
North Canaan . 
Norwalk 



23 
34 

as 
26 
87 
28 
29 
30 
3» 
32 
33 
34 

36 

38 
39 
40 
4» 
4a 
43 
44 

:i 
:i 

49 Say brook 

5o;Seymour 

51 Sharon 

Southington.... 

South Windsor . 



Old Saybrook . 
Orange 



Plain ville . 
Plymouth . 



Portland.., 

Putnam ... 
Salisbury . 



Stafford ... 
Stamford . . 
Stonington 



Stratford 

Thomaston 

Torrington 

Vernon 

Wallingf ord . . . . 

Waterbury 

West Hartford . 
Wethersfield.... 
Windham 



70 Windsor 



Windsor Locks. 



Total. 



Unionville 

Center 

Meeting House. 
Mystic 



Ferry 

No. I, Danielson . 



Union Center . 



Hillhouse 

Boardman 

Westville 

Center 

N0.2 

Center 

Over River 

South Norwalk .. 
East Norwalk .... 



Union, West Haven. 



Terry ville, No. a . . . 
No. X, Gildersleeve.. 
N0.9 



Lakeville . 



Third District . 
Wapping 



Third 

Sixth 

Ninth 

Eighteenth 



Rockville. 
Central ... 



75 



xo; 40 



% 



66 



30 150 



55 
180 



80 



. 2834'366o 



53 
4 

tSoo 



3+ 



160 

367 
380 
xoo 

37S 

80 400 



504 

_32 



80 



Google 
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TABLE XLV — HISTORY, ETC. 





TOWN 


District 


g 

Is 

|8 


Whole 

No. 
Sch'l'rs 


History 


Civil Gov- 
ment 


Political 
Economy 


u 

1 


1 


5 

3 


SI 
2* 


(A 

II 
1^ 


If 


01 


be 


h 


a 

CO S 

tig 


60 

Z20 


si 

11 


11 


a 

11 


h 


. 1 


Ansonia 




4 

3 


a8 

23 

23 
160 
42 


52 
36 
25 

67 


zz 
41 
47 
200 
65 
63 
14 
40 
32 
9 
12 

33 

4 
43 

12 
24 

4x6 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5- 

4 
5 

3^ 

5 
3 

3- 

5 

3^ 


92 
80 

"4 

40 
40 
Z17 

1 

36 
54 
Z04 


195 

:s 

400 
500 
304 
200 
200 
390 
180 

2t6 

230 
180 

200 
z8o 
Z70 
361 


7 
32 


5 
5 


Z2 
24 




a 


Bethel 












3 
4 


Branford 








.... 




Bridgeport 




















c 


Bristol 




6 

Z2 


5 

4 


40 
20 


200 
80 










f, 


Canton 












I 


Cheshire ^.. 




43 

't 

95 

12 

10 

397 

9 

3« 

46 
97 
>30 

'd 

X31 
lao 

X 

10 

5 

\l 

a6 
12 

8 
19 

3 

ZI 

3 
»5 

9 
»7 
34 
9 
7 
ax 

«5 

9 
50 

3 

5 

23 

77 

ZI 

a 
7 
zo 

19 

«5 

49 
70 

^n 

«3 

4 

66 
a3 

3 


34 
74 
32 
35 
44 

'I 

47 
27 

>7 

432 

16 

44 

17 

zi 

59 

X44 

108 

36 

4' 

153 

J 

13 
4 
20 

3» 
44 
z6 
»3 

'i 

17 
X4 
zo 

18 

z6 

52 

'A 

Z4 
23 
Z4 
94 
zo 
zo 

90 

a 
a 
a 
ai 
a6 
76 

213 

32 

i 

3 










Dan bury 




ao 


5 


28 


140 






. ... 




9 

TO 


Derby 












East Hartford... 




I 

24 


5 

4 

z 


14 

z6 
80 


70 










XX 


Enfield 




8 


3 


u 


42 


T3 


Parmington 

Greenwich 

Groton 


Unionville 


13 


Center 










Meeting House 

Mystic 






" 












XK 


















t6 


Guilford 




ZI 


5 


Z2 


60 










X7 
i8 


Hartford 












Huntinnon 

Killingly 

Litchfield 




10 


5 


40 


200 










19 

90 


No. X, Danielson.... 


29 
ai 
zo 
87 
72 
az 
za 
38 
Z77 

i 


A 

5 
5 
3 
5 
3 

A 

3 


54 

"t 

zxa 
62 
za6 

29 

ao 
z6o 

ao 
100 

40 


2Z6 

475 
446 

zoo 

480 

zoo 

440 

Z20 


























91 


Madison 




I 


5 


2 


ZO 




... 






<n 


Manchester 


, . .. 




83 


Meriden 




















Middletown 




30 


5 


20 


zoo 


30 




18 


90 


Milford 




Naugatuck 

New Britain 


Union Center 


















27 


















78 






















3^ 


New Haven 

New Milford*.!!;.' 

Norwalk 

'* 

tt " 

i« •••••••• 

Old Saybrook.! ! ! 


Hillhouse 


35 
41 


U 


20 
80 


80 

200 










30 


Boardman 










31 

3* 


Westville 










Center 


17 

M 
27 

z6 
37 
zz 
z6 
z6 

2Z 

6 
»9 
55 

13 
5 

3» 

23 

1 

z8 

60 

8 


a« 

5 
5 

5 
4 

a 

3« 

4 

5 

3 

5 

a 

a-j- 
2-r 


72 


x8o 


10 

ZI 


3 
3 


36 


108 










33 
34 

17 


No. a 










Center 


40 
60 
80 
ao 
76 
76 

ao 
40 
68 
z6o 


200 

300 

400 

80 

»44 
320 
z68 
zoo 

80 














Over River 


16 


• ^ 


.^ 


• ^ 










South Norwalk 

East Norwalk 


























38 
39 
40 
41 


6 
15 

5 
14 

7 


5 

a 
4 

5 

a 


11 

18 
24 
20 


76 
72 

lao 
40 










Orange 


Union, West Haven 


















Plainville 












42 
43 
44 


Plymonth 












^4» 

Portland..!!!!!!'. 


Terry ville, No. a.... 
No. X, Gildersleeve.. 
N0.2 


t6 


ts 


ti8 


t90 


6 


5 


15 


75 


4S 


»t 










4A 


Putnam 




















:j 


Salisbury 


iiakeville 




















5 
5 
5 

.5- 

3 

5 


Z2 
64 

St 

1 

72 
56 


60 
320 

3»S 
540 
490 
144 


















49 


Saybrook 




»5 
3 
z6 
42 

4 


5 
5 

5 
5 

z 


26 
Z2 
ZO 


z£ 

36 










^ 


Seymour 












51 

53 
54 


Sharon 






Southington 








17 


H 


South Windsor. . 
Stofiford !! 


Third District 

WatminfiT 












4 
76 


a 
4 


36 

ao 


72 
80 


4 
17 


3 

a 


36 
ao 


fo8 




Stamford 




40 


Stoning^ton 

It 1 

Stratford.!!!!!!! 


Third 


Sixth 


















Ninth 


9 

z 

35 
25 

fS 

2 
zai 
44 
13 
92 
53 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

3+ 
3— 


24 

t 

X08 

60 

55 

zao 

Z08 


ZJO 

180 
400 

540 
220 
Z40 
240 
275 
370 
400 


zo 

7 


5 
5 


24 

Z2 


zao 
60 










Eighteenth 










6f 












67 


Thomaston 




















f^ 


Torringfton 




zz 
z8 

52 


5 
5 
3 
5 


z6 
zo 

40 

>5 


89 
50 
zao 
75 










^ 


Vernon ,... 

Wallingford 

Water bury 


Rockville 


8 




13 


65 


^ 


Central 












s 


West Hartford.. 




.... 








Wethersfield .... 












.... 








69 

70 

7» 






13 
7 

4 


4 
3 

4 


20 

Z2 

39 


80 
156 


.... 








Windsor 




7 




24 


72 


Windsor Locks. . 
















"3 




••-•T 




.. 


Total 




.... 


a8^ 


166Q 


2975 


.... 






618 


.... 


.... 


.... 





• Alternate years. 



t Economics. 
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TABLE XLVI — SCIENCE — CONTINUED 





Town 


District 


a 

B 9 

4 


Whole 

Na 
SchTrs 


PHYSIOLOGY 


ASTRONOMY 


Elementary 
Science 


1 

i 


09 
>% 

28 
83 

23 
160 

4a 


h 


52 
36 
25 

214 

67 


IP 




4 



Itif 


21 >• 


09 


a 
'1 


P 




AnSODlQ 








Bethel 




38; 5 

10 c 


12 
22 

20 


60 
no 
100 
















3 

4 

i 

7 
8 
91 

xol 

XI 
X2 


Branford 




















Bridfireoort. . 




"5 


5 


















Bristol 

Canton . 












40 


4 


«5 


60 








... 




10 


4 


ao 


80 




Cheshire 




14 

29 

43 

'% 

95 
12 
to 

3Q7 

9 

31 

19 

8 

46 
97 

»30 

«3' 

4 
380 

I90 

X 

10 
5 

17 
18 
96 

X2 

8 
19 

3 
II 

3 
»5 

9 


34 
74 
32 
35 
44 

47 
27 
«7 

16 
44 
»7 
II 

59 

36 

4» 

153 

3 

446 

'I 
'3 

4 
20 
31 
44 
16 
»3 
33 

8 
>7 
»4 
10 
18 
16 
52 

16 
14 
23 
M 
94 
10 
15 
44 

12(5 

20 
2 

3 
2 
It 


»4 5 

25 5 


20 
16 


100 
80 










Danbary . 




















Derby 




















East Hartford. 




«7 5 
2 4 


20] 100 
12, 48 


















Enfield 




















Wn r TT» i n ort rtn 


Unionville 


















13 " 


Center 


4 2 


16' ""> 












. ... 






Meeting House 

Mystic 








;.;;;::: 












M 










16 
II 


5 

5 














Guilford 




8 5 
22 5 


10 
13 


50 
65 


16 


80 










X7 


Hartford 












Tft 


Htmtinffton 

KiUinely 


Ferry..; 












... 






19 


No. I, Danielson.... 


25! 4 


10 


40 


















ao 


Litchfield 












.... 






ax 


Madison 




13> 5 


7 


35 








* 80 
90 
90 










32 


Manchester 




23 

It 


5 

5 
5 


16 
18 
18 










a3 
a4 


Menden 




92 5 

721 5 

24! 5 


22' no 

12 60 
16 80I 










Middletown. 






.... 






9S 


Milford 












a6 


Naugatuck 

New Britain 


Union Center 








1 










' 


»7 


























•8 










.;;;::::i 


















9<) 


New Haven 

** 

New Milford*;;*.; 

Norwalk 


Hillhouse 


35 






25 












.... 






3> 
3* 


Boardman , 














•13 


♦4 


•40 


•x6o 


Westville 










" 


' 






Center 

N0.2 






... 1"" 


















3^ 


42 


2 


1 


















V 


Center 


....|.... 


















IS 




Over River 


16 


5 


30 150 


















36 


»( 


South Norwalk.. .. 
Bast Norwalk 


.71 5 

........ 


16 


80 










37 


4t 


20 
7 


4 
5 


so 
10 


80 
50 










38 
30 
40 
41 


Old Say brook... 


I 














Oranore 


Union, West Haven 




1 




tio 


t3 


tio 


t30 


^""Tr*'' 


... 










1 




Plainville 




12 
21 


5 

2 
5 


16 


80 
26 
90 




1 t 


........ 






43 


Plymouth 






;;;;.*;;.,;... 










43 


Portland.;;;;;;;; 

Putnam 


iTerryville. No. a.... 
No. 1, Gildersleeve. 
No. 2 


7 


5 


ao 100 




, 






44 










45 
























46 
47 
48 




■r? 
























Salisbury 


jLakeviiie .;;..;.;.;. 


























22 


I 


80 


80 
















Saybrook j 




** ' '1 




" "j 




49 


Seymour 


8 


5 


27 


135 
















51 


Sharon ' 




9 

\ 

93 

77 

II 

s 

7 

ic 
la 
















Southington ' - - - 


76 


5 


28 


«40 


9 














53 


South Windsor. 
Stafford 


Third District 

Wapping 


, 






















1 1 












4 


2 


30 


60 


15 
20 


2 


1 36 72 

<>ft inn 










5«3 
6c 


Stamford 






Stonington 

" 



Stratford ..;;;;; 


•Third 










^ ' 










Sixth 






















Ninth 


16 


5 


12' *^ 














Eighteenth 


15 


75 




...J....' 






t 




61 


















f^ 


Thomaston 




15: ^ 
4Qi 7<5 
70 93 
^41 ti 










1 












fi-\ 


Torrington ,...,, 






















s 

s 


Vemoo 

WaUingford.... 
Waterbury 


Rockville 


21 


2 


II 


22 


S 


5 1 15 


75 










Central 










.6,' 


213 

3a 

■if 


8 


5 


12 


60 


6 


s\ " 


6c 










6: 
6f 


West Hartford. 












Wethersfield.... 










.... 
















6? 


Windham • 


41 
22 
6 

871 


4' 

2 
I 


24 
16 

3<3 


108 
32 
39 




1^ 1 










Windsor 1 ; . . . . 






( ,• 










71 


Windsor Locks. .1 


W \\ ^: 




1.... 










iJ 


Total 


■" 




12834 '366s 


ICM 




6^ 






"~~~ 




Ed. 


•Biology. 
-7. 




t Mineralog 


y. 

1: 


)igitiz 


ed b^ 


,G 


0( 


^R 


le 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 



TABLE XL VI — SCIENCE — CONTINUED 





TOWN 


District 


1 

If 


Whole 

No. 
Sch'l'rs 


GEOLOGY 


ZOOLOGV 


BOTANY- 


1 

8 

a 


1 


3 

s 




(A 

if 




ll 

ii 




ll 
1^ 


II 


Is 

1^ 


4 

11 


ll 


^0 


If 
1^ 


T 


Ajisonia 




a 
a 
3 


a8 
23 

42 


11 

25 

ai4 
67 


t.... 














58 
II 


27 135 

34 lao 


9 


Bethel 




....[.... 














3 


Branford 












5 






^ 


BridsreDort. .... 




66 5 


ao 


too 


"5 


ao 


100 


52 
la 
a6 
14 
38 




60 ^oa 




BrStoi^!?::;;;:: 




To 
20 

12 


50 
104 
100 


6 


Canton 




1 














7 


Cheshire 




14 

29 

31 
a6 

43 

't 

25 
la 
10 

397 
9 
31 
19 
8 
46 
97 

130 

II 

131 

4 
380 
lao 

t 
10 

5 

17 
18 
a6 
la 

8 
19 

3 
II 

3 
15 

9 
17 
34 

9 

7 

31 
15 

9 
50 

3 
5 

23 

77 
11 
a 
7 

10 
12 
»5 
49 
70 

»3 

23 
3 


34 
74 
32 
35 
44 

'1 

47 
27 
17 

16 
44 
17 
II 
59 

108 
36 
41 

153 
3 

446 

13 
4 

ao 
31 
44 
j6 
13 

17 
14 
10 
18 
16 
52 

;i 

14 
23 
u 
94 
10 
10 

ao 

a 
a 
a 
ai 
a6 
76 

U 

213 

32 

9 
89 
36 

3 


14 5 

15 5 


20 
la 


100 

60 










R 


Danbury 




1 






60 


9 


Derby 




....|.... 








TO 


East Hartford... 




••* i 








4 






7 
4 
15 




12 


60 


TT 


Enfield 




10, 5 


12 


60 


2 


38 


113 


lao 


X9 


Pannington 

Greenwich . .*.'.' ." ! 
Groton 


Unionville 


!";• 


40 


13 


Center 
















T4 


Meeting House 

Mystic 


2 4 


20 


80 










9 




24 


T-in 


T^ 












16 


Quilford 




'2; 5 
30, 5 


10 
15 


50 

75 










8 




12 

2 
12 
22 




17 


Hartford 












10 


ift 


Huntinfilon 

Killingly 


Perry 










60 


19 


No. I, Danielson.... 


18, 4 


14 


56 










ll A 


88 


30 


Litchfield 
















ai 


Madison 








.... 


















aa 


Manchester 




20, 5 

a4 c 


30 

22 

ao 


150 
no 
100 


" 
















23 


Meriden 





.... 5 
06 






13 

72 

13 




40 
14 

a2 
♦40 


aoo 


94 


Middletown 





a6 




18 


90 


70 


^ 


Milford 






, 


45 


Kaufi:atuck 

New Britain 


Union Center 


37 




ao 

ao 


100 


7 
37 


e 




80 
100 




87 


....( ^ 


♦81 


*2 


•80 


a8 


New Canaan. .... 






99 


New Haven 

(i 
New Milford'.!:;; 
North Canaan... 
Norwalk 


Hiuhouse ;.;;;....;; 


35 




30 


60 


60 


.... ^ 


100 


If 


3* 


40 
40 


140 


^ 


Boardman 


tL 


31 


Westville 




— 


. ... 






, 






3a 


Center 












, 












3^ 


No.a 


.... 






. .. 




1"" 












34 


Center 




1 






1 














Over River......... 




r 






1 




It 

1 




ao 
16 
ao 


100 


36 


t< 


South Norwalk 

Bast Norwalk 




....|.... 












48 


37 


ti 
















8o 


38 


Old Say brook... 




r * " 














39 


Orang^e 


Union, West Haven 


























40 




























41 


Plainville 














{ 












42 


Plymouth 


























43 


Portland 


Terry ville. No. a. . . . 
No. I, Gildersleeve. 
No. a 


41 5 
6* e 


18 
ao 


90 
xoo 








4 




ao 


100 


44 










4S 






" 










16 


•X 


40 

40 


lao 


46 


Putnam 




5 


a 


49 


80 










6 3 


Ro 


47 


Salisbury 


Laiceville 






** 










48 




.... 






















49 


Saybrook 1 


4 
3 
9 
7 


5 

5 

5 
5 


15 

13 

10 


50 

55 










ao 
5 


^^ 


30 

13 


^S 


S^ 


Seymour ' 










SI 


Sharon 














S* 


Southinjgton 












39 

4 




IX 

10 


55 

40 


S3 


South Windsor. . 
Stafford ; ; 


Third District 

WaDDinar 










S4 










3 

s 






SS 






1 




16 
11 


36 

ao 


52 

100 


16 




10 


30 


S6 


Stamford 












S7 


Stonington 

Stratford ...;;;;; 


Third 


















S8 


Sixth 


















8 

9 

I 




13 

24 
13 


36 
lao 


S9 


Ninth 


















60 


Eighteenth 
















60 


61 




















6a 


Thomaston 
















.... 




4 
37 
24 




44 
32 
23 
ao 
16 
ao 


176 
r6o 


63 


Torrington 




n 


5 


24 


lao 










64 


Vernon 


RockviUe 

Central 






" 




t 


65 


Wallingrford 

Waterbury 


107 


3 
5 


30 

40 


60 
aoo 










66 








.... 




83 

5 


80 


% 


West Hartford.. 












80 


Wethersfield 








. .. . 






4» 

a 








69 


Windham 




»5 
15 


4 

a 


16 
88 


t^ 


44 
10 




144 
72 


39 
3> 


.t 


24 

81 


108 


70 


Windsor 




4a 


7« 


Windsor Locks.. 






Total 




.... 


.8« 


366, 


495 


~ 


.. .. 


.... 


338 


.... 




.... 


1050 


.... 


.... 


.... 



* Includes physiolognr time. 
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TABLE XLVII — MATHEMATICS 





Town 


District 


a 
2 
1 


Whole 

No. 
Sch'l'rs 


Arithmetic 


Algebra 


Geometry 


Trigo- 
nometry 


t4 

a 


1 


CO 

!S 




2;* 


1^ 


d 

is 


1- 


at 

59 

% 

341 

t\ 

28 

28 
48 

Ji 

8 

55 

5 

24 

352 

aa 

26 

15 

7 

64 

101 

«47 

46 

14 

'1 

394 
119 
8 
17 
II 
24 
43 

16 
42 


il 

5 
5 

5 

\ 

3+ 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5' 

5 
5 

4 
5 
5 
5 


d 

P 


1^ 


bo 

U C 

35 
31 
10 
>30 

% 

17 
60 
30 
30 
.34 
25 

3 
15 

8 

14 

ao3 

7 
16 

7 


11 

I! 

5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

4 
5 
5 
5 
5 

^ 

5 
4 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 


a 

If 

5» 
40 

13 

80 
80 
109 
40 
52 

II 

94 
50 

i^ 
36 
44 
57 
40 
38 
51 


CO 

Is 

n 

255 
300 
60 

400 
380 
417 

300 
360 

195 
190 
470 
I30 
180 
330 
180 
330 
285 
200 
140 
255 


bo 

It 

3 


5 


a 

II 

Z2 


= s 

1^ 


2 

3 
4- 
5 
61 
7' 
8 
9 
10 


Ansonla 






a8 
23 


1? 

as 
314 
67 






66 "i^o 


60 


Bethel 




. . . . 








80 

'64 

60 

60 

'! 

56 

% 

52 
120 

36 

68 


400 
320 
300 
300 

280 
295 
280 

248 

600 

360 
180 

220 
260 
340 
X40 

380 




Hranfoird 




10 


5 


38 


190 










Brid&report 




9 

3 


5 


20 
30 


100 


Bristol 




t " 


. . . . 


.. .. 






100 


Canton 








36 
14 

ao 


8« 

5 

5 


55 

24 

13 


137 
lao 
60 


:.i 




Cheshire 




43 
35 

Z2 
10 

397 
31 

46 
97 
130 

:i 


34 
74 

32 

35 
44 
35 

47 
27 
17 

x6 
44 
>7 

IX 

59 

IS 
36 

4X 
«53 

«l 

94 
6 
13 
4 
ao 
3" 
44 
16 

13 

'i 

17 
14 

XO 

z8 
z6 
52 

;i 

14 
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EVENING SCHOOLS IO3 

Evening Schools 
The following table gives statistics of evening schools : 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 



lOS 



SUMMARY 



The following gives a summary of statistics of Evening 
Schools for the years 1888-98: 
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I06 REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

Kindergartens 

Table lii shows the number of Kindergartens in the 
several years since 1889 : 







TABLE LII 




Year 


Number 


Nambcr PubUc 


Number Children 


1889-90 


13 


5 


871 


1890-91 


14 


10 


1.093 


1891-92 


24 


15 


1.467 


1892-93 


49 


27 


3,330 


1893-94 


56 


34 


3»743 


1894-95 


68 


39 


4.334 


1895-96 


82 


53 


4.994 


1896-97 


93 


63 


5.960 



The following Kindergartens are reported : 
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TABLE UII 



Town or City. 



Branford. . . 
Bridgeport. 



Bristol . 



East Hartford. 
Greenwich 

Hartford. 



Litchfidd. 
Manchester. . 

Meriden 

MUford 

Middletown. . 
Naogatuck. . . 
New Britain.. 



New Haven. 



New London. 
New MiUord. 

Newtown 

Norwalk 



Namb of 

KlNOBROARTKN. 



South Norwalk. 
Norwich 



Greeneville . 

TaftviUe.... 

Orange 

Plymoath 

Redding 

Ridgefield 

Salisbr- 



lalisburv.. 
Itamford. 



West. 

Stratford 

Suffield 

Vernon 

WaUingford. . . 



Waterbury 

West Hartford. 



Winchester, West Winsted 
Windham 



Windsor . 



Center 

Froebel 

Park City 

Mrs. H. H. Booth's 

ist District 

2d District 

South Side 

Centre School.... 
Second North SchM. 

Center School 

Center School 

MissHolden*s 

Arsenal School 

Brown School 

Chart Oak School . . 
Lawrence St Sch'l. 
Northeast School. . . 
Northwest School.. 

Parkville 

Second North SchM. 
South School.... 
Washing'n St Sch'l 

Wilson 

West Middle School 

Miss Sperry's 

MissThralPs 

Miss Young's 

Litchfield 

Ninth School Dist.. 

Misses Pinks' 

Froebel 

Miss Watrous's 

Private School 

Bartlett School 

Burritt School 

East Street School.. 

Lincoln 

Northend 

Rockwell 

Smith 

State Normal 

Day District 

Dwight 

Fair Street 

Haunilton 

LoveU 

Skinner School 

Strong 

Winchester 

Zunder 

Miss Chapman's. . . . 

Miss Grin's 

Miss Leighton's. . . . 
Miss Ltvermore's. . . 
GeoTve St.FraeKgn. 
Lloyd St School... 
Oak St Free Kgn.. 

Miss Peck's 

Sunnynook 

Mrs. Rodgers' 

Center School 

Over River 

Concord Street 

Franklin 

Boswell Ave 

Broadway 

East Broad School. . 

Laurel HiU 

Greeneville 

Wequonnoc 

West Haven 

Terryville Kgn 

Miss Sanford*s 

Ridgefield. 

Salisbury 

Franklin St 

Miss Hoyt's 

West Stamford 

Froebel 

Private Kgn 

RockvilleKgn 

Colony Street 

South Main Street.. 

Free 

St. Margaret *s 

Center 

East 

West Winsted 

Natchaug 

The Oaks 

State Normal 

9th School District.. 
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4y.,3 m 

2 y., 9 m. 
3y , 6m. 
3yM6m. 

3 
3 

3 y-f 4 m. 

3 
3 
S 
3 
4 
3 
3 

3 y-. « «• 

4y.,a m. 

4 
4 

3 y., 11 m. 

3 

3y.,8m. 

3 

3 y., II m. 

3 
3y..9ni. 
3y.,3m. 

4 

4 

4 
3y.,6m. 

4 

4 y., 3 m. 

4 

4 y., 3 "»• 
4 
4 
4 

3 y-, s m. 

4y.t8in. 

4 y-, a m. 

4 
4 
4 

3 y» 7 m- 

4 

4 y., S m- 

3 y-. I m. 

4 

4 y., 8 m. 
3y., II m. 
3 y., 9 m. 

3 
3 y-f S ni- 

2 y., 10 m. 

3 
4 
S 

3 y., II m. 
3 y-f 7 m. 

4 
3 y-f 7 n»- 

4 
4 

u 

3 y-, S m- 

4y., I m. 

3 

4 

u 

3 

3 

4 

4y.,ini. 
ay., 8m. 

3 

3 
3y..3n». 
3 y, 4 m. 



3 y» 8 m. 

4 
3y.,iom. 

3 y-. a «• 

3 y.,"m 

3 

3y-.7m- 
3 y.,2 m. 



8 

S • 



< 

6y., 7 m. 



8 
7 y., 4 m. 
9 
9 
7 
7 
9 
7 
8 
6 
7 

6 y.. 8 m. 

7 
6 
6y., 6 m. 
8 
8 
7 
7 
6 

7 y.. X m. 

6 
9y., 6 m. 

5 

S 
6 y., 7 n>. 

S 

7 

7 

6 
7y., lom. 
6y.,6 m. 

6 
4y., II m. 

6 

6 

6 
6 y., 4 m. 

6 y., 3 m. 
6 y., 10 m. 

7 

7 y-. 7 m- 

7 

5 y., 8 m. 

7 
8 

6 y., 9 m. 



S y.. t m- 
6y.,4m. 

6 
5y.,6m. 

7 

7 



7y.,8m. 
8 y.t 8 m. 

9„ 
II y., 8 m. 

6 
5y., 10 m. 

6 
7 y.. 8 m. 
7 y., 3 m. 

S 

9 

6 

8 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 
6y., 10 m. 
6 y. , 5 m. 

6 

6 



6 
8y.. 3«n. 
8 y., 7 m. 
8 y., 4 m. 
6y., II m. 
6y., II m. 
7y-. I m. 



BXPBNSBS. 



$7(>S 



900 
770 



4,300 



1,700 

2,300 

SSo 

300 

a.S7S 



Public Money 

Tuition 

Tuition 

Tuition 

Public Money 

Public Money 

Public Money 

Public Money 

Public Money : 

Public Money 

Public Money I 

Tuition J 

Public Money 

Public Money 

Public Money 

Public Money 

Public Money 

Public Money 

Public Money 

Public Money 

Public Money 

Public Money 

Public Money 

Public Money 

Tuition 

Tuition 

Tuition 

Public Money ; 304 

Public Money 1,200 

Tuition 

Tuition 

Tuition 

Tuition 

Public Money 

Public Money | 800 

Public Money , 800 

Public Money 

Public Money 780 

Public Money ] 8ao 

Public Money I 780 

Public Money I a,S75 

Public Money | 800 

Public Money | 9*» 

Public Money I 1,100 

r •" •' eyl i,3$o 
ey 9SO 
ey 7SO 
ey I 850 
ey i,3So 
iy 1,400 



Tuition 

Tuition 

Tuition 

Subscription..' 

Subscription 

Subscription. 

Tuition 

Tuition 

Tuition 

Public Money 
Public Money 
Public Money 
Public Money 
Public Money 
Public Money 
Public Money 
Public Money 
Public Money 
Public Money 

Tuition 

Public Money 



* Subscription. 
Public Money 
Public Money 

Tuition 

Public Money 

Tuition 

Tuition 

Tuition 

Public Money 
Public Money 
Subscription. . 

Tuition 

Public Money 
Public Money 
Public Money 
Public Money 
Public Money 
Public Money 
Public Money 
Public Monev 



400 
480 



450 



8so 
850 



370 
370 
650 

IjOOO 



520 



'$So 



3S 



I300 



450 



SO 



350 14 
i»7S'' 
400 



7S 

19.361 



■^. * SuDDorted entirelv bv Mrs. P. M. Brvson of New York city. t Kinderfcarten buildine to be erected in summer of '97> 
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SBSSXONS 



»8 



SSs 






«2 



Center School 

Ward Building 

St. Paul'* Par. Bldg. 

Prirate House. 

Federal Hill School 
North Side School. . 
South Side School. . 



No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 

No 

Center District No 

Center District t No 

Private House | No 

lYes 

Charter Oak School No 
Brown School Kdgn. Vcs 
Lawrence at. School I No 
Northeast School. . . I No 
Northwest School. ., No 
ParkviUe School... No 
ad North School. . , . ! No 

South School No* 

Washington St Sch'l No 

No 

Niles Street Yes 

Y. M. C.A. Bldg... No 

Private House No 

St.Alban's Par. R*m No 

Center School No 

Public School Bldg.' No 

Palace Block i No 

Private House .....' No 

Private House No 

Private House J No 

Bartlett School No 

Burritt School I No 

East Street School. . : No 

Lincoln School No 

Northend School... No 
Rockwell School .. . No 

Shop • 

State Normal School No 



I 



1896 



1893 



|ia,ooo 



1889 



13,000 



1894 



Private House No 

Dwight School Yes 

Fair Street School.. No 
Hamilton School... No 
91a Suie Street. . . . ' No 

Skinner School No 

Strong School No 

Gregory St. School.. No 

Zunder School < No 

Private House I 

Private House i No 

.Yes 

Private House, 



1895 



Public School Bldg. No 

Welcome Hall j No 

Rented Building... No 

Private House No 

Private House i No 

Center School | No 

Over River School, i No 

JNo 

Franklin St. School.! No 



»893 



Broadway School ... No 
East Broad School. . No 
Laurel Hill School..' No 
Public School No 

No 
No 
No I 
No, 



Public School 

Private House 

Terryville HighSch. 



No I 



Center School. . 

Academy. 

Franklin St. School No 

Private House. 

W. Stamford SchM.. No 

Private House No I 

Room in Ct. Lit. Ins. No I 

Doan Building ; No * 

Colony St. School. . No 
So. Main St. School, No 
3d Cong. Church. . . ' , 



Center School No| 

East School No 

No I 

Natchauc School. . . ' No . 

Oaks School No 

School Building. ... No 
School Building. . . . ; No 
Public School 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
!Yes 
Yes; 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yts 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yas 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
'Yes 
I No 
I Yes 




No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yet 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes; afternoon 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
A little 
No 
In afternoon 
In afternoon 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Yet 
Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 



Namb op PiuNarAL. 



Alice Griswold. 
Fannie A. Smith. 
Mrs. B. F. Walker. 
Mrs. H. H. Booth. 
Bertha L. Sheldon. 
Bessie F. Lobdell. 
Grace L. Peck. 
Mrs. A. P. Doolittle. 
Mabelle Bumham. 
Nellie M. Sampson. 
May L. Bradford. 
Frances P. Holden. 
Anne Burr Wilson. 
Mabel F. White. 
Kate W. Hutchinson. 
Eva L. MarshaU. 
Georgia M. Moseley. 
Alice S. Hawkins. 
Kate P. Safford. 
Susan £. Towne. 
Mrs. C. L. McMurray. 
Myra G. HiUs. 
Mary M. Bennett. 
AdeUa M. Woodcock. 
Mary B. Sperry. 
Ida R. Thrall. 
Susanne Young. 
Carrie Baker. 
Georeianna Minor. 
Ida kT Pinks. 
Clara P. Gunn. 
Anne W. Watrout. 
Mary C. Soule. 
Minnie E. Meehan. 
Elizabeth W. WeUet. 
Ella J. Beckley. 
Margaret C McMahoo. 
Mary C Frink. 
Bertha S. Dates. 
Lizzie Howe. 
Fanniebelle Curtis. 
Ellen HiU. 
Lottie M. Hall. 
Mar^arettaT. Simpson. 
Jessie I. Scranton. 
Isabel B. Bird. 
Gertrude A. Woodruff. 
Katherine M. Langtry. 
Emma Jeannette Tuttle. 
Mrs. Govemeur T. Bamet. 
Carrie M. Chapman. 
Caroline C Griggs. 
Alma Leighton. 
Millie Shelton. 
M. T. Patter. 
Emily M. Bullard. 
Edith Detra. 
Marian T. Peck. 
Mary C Wells. 
Mrs. M. C. Rodgert. 
Katharine E. White. 
Marion Gray Hubbard. 
Edythe S. Gatet. 
Sadie G. Campbell. 
S. C. Whittlesey. 
Lucy B. Stone. 
Grace H. Bowers. 
Annie P. Tonance. 
Mabel C. Moore. 
Gertrude L. Dustan. 
Mrs. Winnie Evenden Mann, 
R. Elsie MUler. 
M. H. Sanford. 
Adelaide M. Rogers. 
Mary E. Pierce. 
Mary Lee Howell. 
Came A. Hoyt. 
E. M. Scott 
Mrs. Margaret B. 
Mary C Bumap. 
Emma L. Heath. 
Edna L. Brown. 
Leila A. Mallby. 
Harriet J. Dutton. 
Emma S. Kelsey. 
Viola A. N. Dodittle. 
Lucy W. Dunlap. 
Louise Fenton. 
Catharine L. Houghton. 
Katie Keeney. 
Mrs. E. G. Gravc».^ 
Clara Griswold Smith. ^ 
Alice E. Morgan. 
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no REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

Schools at Temporary Homes 

The reports of Messrs. Giles Potter and S. P. Willard, . 
visitors at the Temporary Homes, are herewith given : 

To Mr. Charles D. Hine. Secretary : 

As acting visitor for the schools in the Temporary Homes in 
Fairfield and Middlesex counties during the year ending July, 
1897, 1 visited these schools every month, and on some occasions 
spent sufficient time to ascertain what progress the children had 
made in their studies and what their attainments were. 

The conditions of these schools were the same as I described 
in my report a year ago. In these schools the scholars are con- 
stantly changing. The name, Temporary, indicates fitly the 
character of the school as well as that of the Home. The great 
difference between the numbers of scholars enrolled during the 
year and the average attendance is due to the placing out of 
children and new commitments. 

The school in the Fairfield County Home was in session forty 
weeks. The two teachers were those employed the preceding 
year. The entire number of scholars enrolled was 126. Of this 
number, 60 only remained through the year, while the average 
daily attendance was 72.22. The difference between the number 
enrolled and the average attendance was due to the changes 
referred to above. Except for these changes the attendance would 
have been nearly perfect. A mark on the registers of absence 
from school, while a child remains in the Home, rarely occurs. 

The order in each department of the school was excellent, and 
the teachers were faithful in all their duties. Their methods of 
instruction seemed to be well adapted to the peculiar character 
and condition of the scholars, whose improvement was all that 
could reasonably be expected in a school of this kind. The chil- 
dren are not all wanting in natural ability, though, previous to 
their coming to the Home, most of them have been badly neg- 
lected in school attendance as in other ways. Some would show 
excellent improvement in their studies if not so soon removed 
from the Home and the school. 

The time for closing the forty- weeks school was June 25th. 
But forenoon sessions were held for ten weeks in July and August. 
The teachers who had charge of the school during the preceding 
terms, continued in charge of these half -day sessions about half 
the time. The remainder of the time the school was continued 
in charge of teachers from other schools. 

I did not visit the school during these ten weeks, but the good 
effect of these sessions was apparent at the opening of the regular 
term in September of the present year. These half -day sessions 
were regarded by the board of management as a grand success. 

The school in the Middlesex County Home was in session 
thirty-nine weeks ending June 24th. The entire number of 
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SCHOOLS AT COUNTY HOMES III 

scholars enrolled was 62. Of this number 40 remained through 
the year. The average daily attendance was 47.34. 

The remarks regarding the attendance and scholarship in the 
school in the Fairfield County Home apply equally to this school. 

During the fall term of fifteen weeks, a teacher who had 
some experience elsewhere, but not in this school, was employed. 
It was hoped that the change of teachers would improve the 
school, but the expectation was not realized. During the winter 
and spring terms a teacher well informed but without previous 
experience was employed. The school was improved, and, per- 
haps, considering the crowded condition of the schoolroom, with 
part of the children in an adjoining room with one teacher only, 
all the improvement that could reasonably be expected was made. 

For the present year, two teachers are employed ; one of them 
the teacher last referred to, the other a well-known teacher of 
experience. Until a new schoolroom is provided one department 
of the school occupies the playroom. Already very great improve- 
ment is apparent in the school, and with every indication that it 
will, in future, be quite satisfactory. The new schoolroom, with 
suitable furnishing, will be ready for the winter term. 

Giles Potter. 

Mr. Charles D. Hine, 

Secretary of the State Board of Education, 

Sir: — I have continued to visit during the past year the 
schools at the Temporary Homes in Hartford and New London 
counties. 

When the schools at Warehouse Point opened in September 
the new school building was ready for use. It is a one story 
brick building, with two large well-lighted schoolrooms, heated 
by a hot-air furnace. The rooms were equipped with new seats 
and desks of the stationary type. There is plenty of good black- 
board surface. During the summer a new superintendent, an 
experienced and successful teacher, took charge of the Home, 
and he secured two trained teachers for the schools. 

The whole number enrolled during the year 1896-7 was no. 
Only 36 of these continued through the year. The average at- 
tendance was 67.3. 

At the New London County Home at Preston the same super- 
intendent and teacher continued in charge. During the year 72 
different children were registered in the school, but only 1 5 of 
these were there during the whole year. The average attend- 
ance was 38.8. 

The children attend school very regularly all the time that 
they are inmates of the Home. At the Hartford County Home 
the 1 10 children were absent only 337 days during the year, and 
at the New London County Home the record was still better, the 
72 children being absent only 121 days. But while the attendance 
is regular the time that most of them spend at the Home is short. 
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During the past year the average length of time that a child was 
an inmate of the Home at Warehouse Point was 121 days and at 
the Preston Home the time was only 102 days. While the pres- 
ent methods of caring for these children obtain, there appears no 
remedy for these constant changes, but the situation must be 
understood to appreciate some of the difficulties that stand in the 
way of securing the best results in these schools. 

The work in these schools is elementary. The children for 
the most part are very young, and it is not possible for the teach- 
ers to give as much attention to these younger children as they 
should receive. 

A few of the older children have duties to attend to outside of 
school, but most of them have nothing to occupy their time when 
not in school-room. They do not attend school on Saturday and 
the terms are but one or two weeks longer than the terms of the 
public schools. If these wards of the county and of the state de- 
serve any education they deserve as much useful education as it 
is possible to give them during the short time that they are at 
the Homes. In order that they may the better obtain this, the 
following suggestions are made : 

1 . That an additional teacher should be employed who should 
give her time to the smaller children. 

2. That the school be continued during the months of July 
and August for at least half of each day, and that there be one 
session on Saturday throughout the year. 

S. P. WiLLARD. 

October i, 1897. 



. TABLE LIV, SHOWING 


ATTENDANCE IN TEMPORARY HOMES. 


County. 


Location. 


Enumerated, 
Oct., 1896. 

Different 

Children 

Registered. 

Remained 

through the 

Year. 




Names of Teachers. 


Fairfield, 
Middlesex, 
Hartford, 
New London, 


Norwalk, 

Haddam, 

Warehouse 

Point, 
Preston, 


81 
47 
64 
33 


126 
6a 

no 
7a 


60 
40 
36 
15 


7a.25!saidee A. Parsells, Helen A. BeU. 

47.34 Ruth A. Moore, fall; 

iMary IL Merrills, winter and spring. 
67 . 3 jMabel E. Avery, Elizabeth E. Gessner, 

Ernestine Stou^hton. 
38.8 Jennie L. Hams. 



Private Schools 
Since 1888 private schools have made returns. A de- 
tailed compilation for 1896-7 will be found on pp. 113-116, 
and a summary for six years is given below : 



Report of Year 
1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1808 



TABLE LV 

Registered 
22,814 
23,939 
25,965 
25.678 

26,577 
27,352 



Average Attendance 
16,236 
16,455 
I9,"3 
18,986 
19,984 
21,476 
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The following table is compiled from the returns : 

TABLE LVI 



TOWNS 



Names of Schools 



S8 



^1 

feo 

li 



be® 



o 



8 





E 



Hartford County 
Hartford 



Bast Hartford. 
Enfield 



G!astonbnry.. 
New Britain., 



Simsbuxy 

Suffleld 

Windsor , 

Windsor Locks.., 



•St. Joseph's School 

♦ St. Peter's School 

♦ St Patrick's School 

Hontsinger's Business A Short- 
hand College 

Hartford Business College 

Woodside Seminary 

Mrs. L R. Harrison's School.... 

•St. Patrick's School 

Shaker School 

Free Academy 

♦St. Mary's School 

♦ St. Matthew's German-Ameri- 

can School 

McLean Seminary 

Connecticut Literary Institute.. 

Young Ladies' Institute 

•St. Mary's School 

z6 Schools 



938 
955 
745 

:§ 

ao 

a4 

16 

93 
1,300 

X04 



52 

361 



497 
x8 



708 
St 



X46 

'3 

305 

16 

89 

1,196 

81 

30 

53 

50 

333 



i8a 
188 
191 

3 10 

165 
180 

183 

ao7 

30Z 

i«S 

Z96 



Total. 



5.9^3 



New Haven County 
New Haven 



Ansonia. . 

Cheshire. 
Derby.... 



Meriden. 



Milford 

Naugatnck., 

Orange 

Southbury.. 
Water bury.. 



• St. John's Parochial School. 

• Sacred Heart Parochial School 
•St. Francis' Parochial SchooL. 

Hopkins' Grammar School 

Yale Business College 

Miss Orton's and Miss Nichols' 

Day School for Girls 

The Misses Catlin's School. . . . 
Mrs. Cady's School for Girls. . 
School for Girls and Boys, 33 

Wall Street 

Miss Alma Leighton's School. . 
Mary S. Johnston's School. . . . 
Mary C. Livermore's School . . 

• Trinity Parish School 

Miss Carrie M. Chapman's School 

Childs' Business College 

New Grammar School 

Charlotte A. Willard's School. . 

• Sacred Heart School 

Alice B. Hoadley's School 

• Episcopal Academy 

Pope's Shorthand School 

•St. Mary's Parochial School.. 

• St. John's German - English 

School 

Misses Pink's School 

*St. Rose's Parochial School. 
German-American School .... 

• St. Laurents' School 

•St. Mary's German - Catholic 

School 

Miss L. Simpson's School 

Hillside Avenue School 

MissS. C. Hall's School 

South BriUin Select School 

Home School 

• St. Margarets School 

Miss Margaret White's School.. 
Harringrton's Business College.. 
♦Academy of Notre Dame. .. 



4*9 

^5 
850 

95 
95 

40 

tl 

46 
55 

3« 
40 

X90 

48 



«7 

40 

30 

4x4 

319 
4« 

847 
87 

328 

aoo 
"4 

37 



957 



II 



30 



15 


I 


36 


7 


"55 


70 


X9 


. .• . 


70 


30 


198 


48 



4»4a5 



397 
760 
790 
7a 
4a 

3» 
97 
70 



3a 

II 

91 

so 
26 

60 

x6 
40 
a5 

3«5 

x68 
a8 

689 
70 

399 



87 
175 



13X 



198 
200 
193 
170 
zao 

x8o 
X85 
249 

180 
190 
«77 
19a 
«94 
aoo 



170 
X95 
X74 

a6o 
195 

aoo 
X76 
ao4 



aoo 
184 
198 
190 

125 

175 
165 
194 
X95 
178 



• Ecclesiastical. 
Ed.— 8 
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TABLE LVI — CONTINUED 



TOWNS 



Names of Schools 



I* 



2;^ 



a 

i| 

> o 



t 



a 



New Haven County 

— Continued 
Waterbliry 



♦ St Mary's School 

♦St. Ann's School 

Miss Mary Smith's School. 
Gerard School 



793 

400 

6 

69 



665 
353 



J90 
aoo 
x8o 

17X 



Totals. 



41 Schools . 



New London 
County 
New London 



Norwich. 



Colchester 

North Stonington.. 
Old Lyme 



Sprague.... 
Stonington. 



Williams' Memorial Institute... 
•St. Mary's Parochial School... 

Miss Allender's SchooL .. 

Maria L. Peabody's School 

The Bulkeley School 

Adelaide R. da Silva's School.. 

Free Academy 

Norwich Business College 

• St. Patrick's Parochial School. 

♦ Taftvllle Parochial School 

Miss C. B. Blackman's School. . 

BaconAcademy 

Day High School 

The Edgar Wheeler School 

" Boxwood " 

Black Hall School 

♦ St. Joseph's School 

* St. Michael's School. 



Mystic Valley English A Classi 
cal Institute 



7,078 



3«4 



305 
95 

388 
14 
54 
7 
«9 

31 

43 
no 
384 



435 



5.885 



158 

391 

6 



577 
391 

XI 

43 

6 

37 

t6 

37 
97 
361 



190 
186 
180 
179 
193 

'§° 
187 

950 
195 

l83 

x8i 

SCO 

80 

x8o 
x6o 
168 

X95 
191 



Totals. 



19 Schools. 



Fairfield County 
Bridgeport 



Danbury. 



Brookfield. 

Easton 

Fairfield... 



Greenwich..., 
New Canaan. 

Newtown 

Norwalk 



♦ St. Augustine's School 

♦ St. Joseph's Academy 

Martm's Business College. ..... 

Union Business College 

The Grove Street Private School 

and Kindergarten 

Mademoiselle de la Perriere's 

School for Girls 

The Courtland School 

University School 

♦ St. Peter's Parochial School... 

Fannie l. Foote's School 

♦German Lutheran School 

Helen A. Washburn's School. . . 

Curtis School for Boys 

Easton Academy 

Miss Augusta Smith's School... 
Fairfiela Academy 

♦ St. Mary's School 

Greenwich Academy 

The Maplewood School 

New Canaan Institute 

Newtown Academv 

♦ Newtown Parochial School. . ., 

♦ St. Mary's Parochial School. . . 

Mrs. M. E. Mead's School 

The Select School 

Miss Baird's Institute 

Norwalk Preparatory School. . . 



3,764 



670 
363 
70 
x6o 



x8 
75 
84 
96 X 
14 

138 

39 

3X 

37 

X5 

33 

39 

38 

73 
x68 
486 

40 



46X 



z6o 



63X 

951 

35 



78 
Sox 
9 
93 
>9 



36 
X3Z 

36 

95 

50 

X38 

338 

9 
49 



X90 
185 

r 



190 

175 
170 

185 

300 

X90 

199 
»94 
353 

'Z 

170 

5?i 

X90 
X90 
x8o 

;li 

x8o 
z8o 
x8o 
z6o 



9 
x6 
5 



♦ Ecclesiastical. 



t Whole year 
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TABLE LVI — CONTINUED 



TOWNS 



Names of Schools 



^ 2 
|8 



Fairfield Couxty i 
— Continued I 

Redding Hill Academy 

Stamford ' Miss Low's School. 

Betts' Academy. 



Stratford. 
Westport. 
Wilton.... 



Totals. 



Windham County 

Killingly 

Pomfret , 

Putnam 

Thompson , 



Windham... 
Woodstock., 



Miss Aiken's School 

Miss Carrie A. Hoyt's School. 
Merrill's Business College.. .. 

School for Boys 

Miss HafTs School 

The Misses Warren's Private 

School 

♦St. John's School 

Anna J. Webb's School 

Private School & Kindergarten. . 

Staple's High School 

Lambert Academy 

Wilton Educational Institute.... 

Wilton Academy 

Hoffman's Academy 



44 Schools. 



♦ St. James's Parochial School. . . 
Peck^'s School 



♦St. Mary's Parochial School 
♦St. Joseph's School 

♦ Swedish Lutheran School ... 

♦ St. Joseph's Parochial School. . 
Woodstock Academy 



Totals 7 Schools, 



Litchfield County 

Canaan 

Cornwall 

Goshen 

Kent 

New Hartford 

NewMUford 



Norfolk... 
Roxbury.. 
Salisbury . 



Torrington.. . 
Washington. . 

Watertown... 
Winchester . . 



Woodbury. 



Totals. 



Middlesex County 
Middletown 



Clinton. 



The David M. Hunt School . ... 
Housatonic Valley Institute.. . . 

Eagle Hall Academy 

Katherine M. Hopson's School.. 

♦ St. Mary's Parochial School... 

Mary C. Wells's School 

The Rectory School 

The Robbins' School 

Booth Free School 

The Hotchkiss School , 

♦ St. Mary's School 

♦St. Francis' Parochial School.. 

The Gunnery , 

Upson Seminary , 

The Taft School , 

♦ St. Anthony's School 

Gilbert Home , 

The Gilbert School 

Parker Academy , 



19 Schools. 



♦ St John's School 

Mrs.K. B. Rockwell's School.... 
Middletown Business College . . . 
Miss Alice F. Jackson's School.. 
Myrtle Terrace School for Girls, 

The Misses Pattens School 

Morgan School 

♦Ecclesiastical. 



'?i 



544 
6 
40 
84 
3 
45 
«5 
97 



630 
575 

84 
849 

67 



«3 
a5 

a6a 

37 



33 
a5 

1X3 
60 
703 

50 

JJ 
306 
235 

"5 

35 






si 
2;^ 



566 

«3 

XZ3 

8 
970 



193 

19 



a 



> o 



664 



56 



85 



«3 



346 



X06 



18 

375 

4 

30 

67 

3 
4a 
14 

z6 



180 

76 

579 

400 

615 
5a 



154 
x68 
X78 

180 

:x mo 
X65 
x8o 

aoo 
195 
180 
285 
X76 
ai5 
xa mo 
X90 
330 



. 208 



x88 
245 
X90 
X99 
60 
ao5 
«95 



1,981 



19 
«9 
zi 
«7 
178 
a8 

?6 

»5 

104 

516 
45 

"58 
389 
159 



1,676 



416 



9 
5« 

845 



195 
»75 
«I5 

x8o 
X87 
X9x 
170 
X76 
"5 
190 
197 
aoo 
177 
180 

Jii 

ao4 
x&o 
»75 



x88 
aoo 

!g 

z8o 
z8i 



a 
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TABLE LVI — CONTINUED 



TOWNS 


Names OF Schools 


11 

It 
-%- 




i 

1^ 


a 
\ 

It 


2 

4) 

\ 

u 

% 

2: 


! 

•s 

1 

a 

2; 


Middlesex County 

— Continued 
Portland 


•St. Mary's School 


X7a 

20 


4 


X39 
19 


x8o 
185 


4 

X 


8 
8 


Old Say brook 


Miss F. C. Shepard's School 




Totals 


9 Schools 


i|235 

213 

373 
85 


183 


899 

153 
275 

68 






Tolland County 
Stafford 


• St. Edward's SchooL 


«ax a 




Vernon 


♦St. Bernard's School 


8 




•Evangelical Lutheran Trinity 
School 


Totals 


o Sohoola 


67X 


.... 


496 


c86 *-• i 






*-• 





* Ecclesiastical. 



COUNTIES 


Number of 
Schools 


Number of 
different 
scholars 

registered 


Number 

over 16 

years of 

age 


Average 

attendance 

for the 

year 


Number 

of 
teachers 


Hartford 


x6 
41 
19 

44 
7 

X9 
9 
3 


51963 
7,078 
9,764 
4,93a 
2,557 
2,xsa 
1,235 
67X 


957 

% 
664 


4,425 
5,885 
2,340 
3,774 
x,98x 
1,676 


X3X 


New Haven 


New London 


a3 


Fairfield 


Windham 


55 
77 
40 
«3 


Litchfield 


Middlesex 

Tolland 




The State 


X58 


27,352 


3,03X 21,476 


8a8 



Arbor Day 

The following proclamation was issued in April, 1897 : 

In conformity to the law of the State, I hereby designate Friday, 
May 7th, as Arbor Day, and I recommend that the people of this State 
observe the day in the spirit of the statute, by planting fruitful and 
ornamental trees, shrubs, and vines, in the orchards, along the high- 
ways, and around the homes and schoolhouses, and that the teachers 
and pupils in the public schools engage in exercises appropriate to 
the day. 

LoRRiN A. Cooke. 
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SCHOOLHOUSES AND LIBRARIES 

Summary of Statistics, i8g6-y 

Number of new schoolhouses built during the year 17- 

Number of schoolhouses in the state . . 1,627 

Number of schoolhouses reported in poor condition 129 

Decrease for the year ..... 32 

Number of schools having libraries . . . 688 

Number of books in school libraries . . . 136,899 
Number of districts drawing state money during 

the fiscal year ..... 404 
Total amount of library money paid to districts in 

the fiscal year ending September 30, 1897 . $6,830.00 

Number of public libraries, . . . 119 

Number of sittings in public schools . . 148,400 

The value of school property, including sites and build- 
ings, is $9,344,690.31. The value of furniture and distinctive 
school fixtures is not less than $250,000. This shows that it 
costs about $100 to provide a place for each child in actual 
attendance. 

The number of school buildings is 1,627, and a very few 
buildings and rooms are rented. The total number of sit- 
tings is 148,000. This is more than the average daily 
attendance by 45,000, and exceeds the total enrollment by 
5,000. The accommodation actually redundant in some 
places is wofully deficient in others. The supply and de- 
mand are not expressed by these facts because in cities and 
crowded quarters schools are overcrowded and in other 
places there are many unoccupied seats. The cheering 
feature is that in most towns there is accommodation for all, 
and all growing towns are anxious to overtake and supply 
the demand for sittings. 

The quality of this property cannot be stated from recent 
'statistics. By the local authorities, 169 schoolhouses are re- 
ported to be in poor condition, and when this condition is 
reported there is no mistake as to the facts. Personal obser- 
vations and occasional reports give fragmentary data. The 
number of schoolhouses built during the year was 17; ten 
of these must have been renewals, while the remainder was 
demanded in new localities by increasing population. There 
have been erected in the last .20 years 355 schoolhouses, 
which is 21.8 per cent, of the number now in use. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The following table shows the number of districts draw- 
ing, the amount of the annual state grants, and the amount 
expended by the districts. 



Report 

of 
Year 

1866 

1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 



TABLE LVII 

Amount Received 
No. Districts from State 



Drawing 
94 

80 

117 
128 

139 
161 
204 
183 
169 
154 
132 
178 
167 
195 
221 
221 
188 
165 
195 
185 
203 
287 
242 
312 
267 
294 

295 
292 

383 

349 
400 
404 



Treasury 
$59000 



515.00 
865.00 
1,730.00 
1.960.00 
2,385.00 
2,345.00 
2,955.00 
3,340.00 
2,450.00 
2,900.00 
2,270.00 
2,975.00 
3,190.00 
3,040.00 
3,005.00 
4.255.00 
3,470.00 
3,090.00 
3,025.00 
3,300.00 
3.525 00 
5,000.00 
3.835.00 
5,890.00 
4,405.00 
4,485.00 
4,960.00 
6,505 00 
6,185.00 
5,820.00 
7,090.00 
6,830.00 



Amount 
Expended 

$635.00 
1,242.12 
1,580.71 
2,802.93 
3,898.87 
5,226.64 
8,065.20 

7.458.97 
7.945.80 

8.095.73 

7.668.82 

8,262.15 

7,448.72 

9.54396 

7.643.14 

7.412.54 

9.446.50 

9.476.98 

12,552.57 

14.968.52 

13,672.72 

11.535.05 

11,061.74 

13.192.42 

11.333.72 

15,331.20 

16,443.14 

15,121.33 

15,426.86 

15,180.65 

18,824.55 

20,402.28 

22,342.82 

24.855.79 



The number of school libraries reported in the years 
1884-1898 is as follows ; 



1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 



240 
219 
262 
290 
322 

377 
380 

364 



1892 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 



383 
398 
461 

484 
564 
663 
688 



The number of books in school libraries reported in the 
years 1885 to 1898 is as follows : 



1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1 891 



28,035 

43.873 
47.907 
56.819 
57.786 
61,446 



1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 



66,903 

75.641 
82,128 
101.875 
108,319 
128,860 
136.899 
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The number of school libraries has more than doubled 
in ten years, and the number of books has increased 
three-fold. 

The least satisfactory subject of our common schools is 
reading. The reading is, with occasional exceptions, very 
poor, whether regarded from the intelligent point of view or 
from the oral point of view. 

Any scholar of ordinary capacity who enters school at 
five or six may reasonably be expected to learn to read in 
one year so that he can use books adapted to his ideas. We 
must take into account exceptional circumstances which 
may have interfered with the progress of a child, as well as 
the age at which he began to attend school; but if he does 
not learn to read within the time specified he has either been 
wof uUy neglected or the teaching has been abominably bad. 

As regards intelligent or real reading, which includes a 
knowledge of the matter read, there is improvement and 
advance, with the balance still on the wrong side. This pro- 
ceeds partially from the distorted and limited view that read- 
ing is a vocal exercise only, but chiefly from neglect in get- 
ting the meaning from the printed page in the early period of 
school life. The effect of this mistaken view and the con- 
sequent bad teaching is to leave the scholar devoid of any 
taste for reading, of any habit of reading, or of any pleasure 
in books, for how can anyone derive satisfaction from a 
thing which conveys no sense to his understanding ? The 
use of many books at first is beginning to create better 
methods of teaching children to read. It is recognized that 
to books we must go and that the words therein found must 
be associated with ideas, and that the attempt to substitute 
any other method causes delay and ultimate hatred of books. 

Where the teaching is sound, the reading is at once char- 
acterized by intelligence. The opinion is growing that chil- 
dren can be taught to use their books as a means of improving 
their taste and of acquiring knowledge. In many schools the 
introduction every day to the children of previously unseen 
books is training them to read as all mature minds must 
read. The institution of school libraries is also having a 
marked and beneficent effect upon the children's reading 
and general intelligence. 

If children are to use books and form the habit of read- 
ing and to choose good books they must learn to read early, 
and it is the duty of the public school to cause them to read 
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early. When the difficult mechanical process is finished the 
school should supply good literature. 

The reading books usually prescribed are not literature, 
and often they have no real literary merit. It is an unmiti- 
gated hardship that such books should be the only reading 
of children, perhaps the only books they ever open. 

The most striking sign of advance is the disuse of the 
ordinary reading book which has been read over and over 
again with complete ignorance of its contents. 

There is another less important side of reading which 
our schools can touch. We do not find that the reading is 
distinct or expressive. Children are not taught in the early 
stages to use their vocal organs properly, to utter with 
clearness the full value of the letter sounds, and to syllabify 
distinctly. These processes lie at the root of distinct utter- 
ance. There is time in the younger classes to perfect 
them, and the result justifies suitable means and time. The 
habit of distinct enunciation lasts and becomes the basis 
around which all vocal and rhetorical reading is built up 
afterwards. 

Another difficulty is that the children rarely hear from 
the teacher good reading. There are very few teachers 
who can so read to a school as to invite and fasten atten- 
tion. 

With proper instruction and reading in school the taste 
for honest literature will take root firmly and grow and flour- 
ish in spite of the deluge of cheap trash that floods the world. 
This is the highest attainable success of the public school, 
and it is the real end the teacher should have in mind. 

Below will be found two school libraries with the cost. 



Library /— Cost $18,27 



Cbamplin CyclopaecHa of Common Things 

Standard School Dictionary 

Eggleston Great Americans for Little Americans 

Macomber Great Inventors 

Scudder George Washington, Riv. Series, No. 75 

Piske War of Independence, " No. 62 

Gordy History of the United States 

Church Stories from English Historjr 

Hawthorne Tanglewood Tales, Riv. Series, Nos. 23, 23 

Baldwin Fifty Famous Stories Retold 

Miller Little People of Asia 

Johonnot Cats and Dogs 

*' Wings and Pins 

Baskett Story of the Birds 

Matthews Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden 

Garden and Field 

Badenoch Romance of Insect Life 

Ingersoll Wild Neighbors 

Heilprin Earth and its Story 



Holt 

American Book Co. 
Educational Publishing Co. 
Houghton 

Scribner 
Macmillan 
Houghton 
American Book Co. 
Dutton 

American Book Co. 
•i 44 

Appleton 

Educational Publishing Co. 

Macmillan 

Silver, Burdett 
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Blaisdell Our Bodies and How We Live Ginn 

Andrews Each and All ** 

" Seven Little Sisters " 

Burroughs Birds and Bees, Riv. Series, Nos. 28, 36 Houghton 

Stowe Uncle Tom's Cabin, ** No. 88 " 

Henty With Wolfe in Canada Scribner 

DeFoe Robinson Crusoe, Riv. Series, No. 87 Houghton 

Grimm Household Tales, " No. 1C7-8 " 

Hawthorne Wonder Book, *' Nos, 17, x8 ** 

Lang, ed. Jack the Giant Killer Longmans, Green . 

** Cinderella Longmans 

Carroll Alice in Wonderland Educational Publishing Co. 



Champlin Cyclopaedia of Common Things Holt 

Eggleston Great Americans for Little Americans American Book Co. 



Library II — Cost $10.00 

lia of Common Things 

EfTgleston Great Americans for Little Americans American E 

Piske War of Independence, Riv. Series, No. 62 Houghton 

Scudder George Washington, " No. 75 *^ 

Allen Story of Plants Appleton 

Chambers Story of Stars *' 

Seeley Story of the Earth •* 

Beard Curious Homes and Their Tenants " 

Johonnot Wings and Fins American Book Co. 

Wright Seaside and Wayside, Vols. I, II, III Heath 

Carpenter Geographical Reader, Asia American Book Co. 

Andrews Seven Little Sisters Ginn 

Each and All 

Montgomery Heroic Ballads ** 

.^sop Fables Educational Publishing Co. 

Carroll Through the Looking Glass Altemus 

Grimm Household Tales, Riv. Series, No. 107-8 Houghton 

Hawthorne Wonder Book, " Nos. 17, x8 •* 

Stowe Uncle Tom's Cabin, " No. 88 ** 

Burroughs Birds and Bees, " Nos. 28, 36 *' 

Judson Young American Maynard-Merrill 



When a good library is provided it is possible for the 
teacher to make kindly inquiry into the special tastes and 
needs of the children and help them by suggestions of 
books, — not necessarily books connected with lessons but 
any literature calculated to cultivate and refine their tastes. 
Moreover, the teacher may in connection with the reading 
take the scholars outside of mere school life for their in- 
struction. Study and book work are not the only education 
of children for the life which is before them. They can be 
interested in natural history, in local history, in debates and 
literary exercises, and in lectures. A visit occasionally to a 
neighboring factory or building, a well-planned holiday or 
picnic may have no immediate relation to school duties, but 
any one of these, suitably inaugurated, is in its own way 
useful, giving useful information and extending the in- 
fluence of the teacher upon the character and work of the 
school. 

It is one duty of teachers to acquaint themselves with 
such resources as the State contains and bring what is 
interesting and useful to the notice of the children. 
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report of the secretary 
Public Libraries 



The State Board of Education appointed as members of 
the Connecticut Public Library Committee the following : 

Caroline M. Hewins, Hartford 
Storrs O. Seymour » Litchfield 
N. L. Bishop, Norwich 
Charles E. Graves, New Haven 
Charles D. Hine, Hartford 

The committee has been active in the endeavor : 

1. To establish free libraries where none exist. 

2. To convert subscription libraries to free libraries. 

3. To encourage and aid small libraries 

(a) by suggesting books. 
(d) by purchasing books so as to husband the 
money. 

4. To select and purchase books for school libraries. 

5. In preparing lists for all libraries. 

6. To create in every way a demand for good books. 

This work requires personal effort, and the members of 
the committee have given their time and energy in special 
visitations and in public meetings. 

At the following meetings the subject of a public library 
was specially discussed : 







TABLE LVIII 








Date 


Town Attendance 


Date 


Town 


Attendance 


1896 






1896 






Sept. 10 


Ellington 


58 


Sept. 


25 


Franklin 


. 35 


II 


East Granby . 


42 




26 


Windsor 


. 25 


14 


South Windsor 






28 


Sterling . 


10 




Wapping . 


60 




29 


Cromwell 


. 40 


15 


South Windsor 


7 




29 


Burlington 


12 


16 


Redding 


130 


Oct. 


I 


Marlboro 


. 25 


18 


Lisbon . 


9 




2 


Easton . 


. 50 


18 


Mansfield 


100 




9 


Voluntown 


. 30 


19 


Rocky Hill . 


— 




14 


North Branford . 31 


21 


Roxbury 


125 




20 


Monroe . 


. 55 


22 


Morris . 


50 




26 


Saybrook, 


Deep 


23 


Lebanon 


40 






River . 


. 50 


24 


Sherman 


60 




30 


Harwinton 


. 50 



The following documents have been issued by the com- 
mittee : 
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1893 


I 


1894 


II 




III 


1895 


IV 




V 




VI 



LIST OF PUBLIC LIBRARY DOCUMENTS 

Circular relating to public libraries 

What a free libraiy does for a country town 

Circular relating to public libraries 

Report of Connecticut Public Library Committee 

Circular relating to public libraries 

Books of the current year recommended to town and 
village libraries 

Books of 1 895-1 896, and books for beginnings of libra- 
ries. 

Report of Connecticut Public Library Committee. 

The following table shows the libraries now operating 
under the general law, with the amounts which each town 
appropriates and the state grant : 

TABLE LIX 



1897 VII 



VIII 



No. and Town 



z Andorer 



3 Burlington . 

4 Chester . . 

5 Colombia . 

6 Durham . . 

7 Easdord 

8 East Haddam 

9 East Hartford 

10 EUineton . 

11 Enfield . . 
la Glastonbury 

13 Hampton . 

14 Huntmgton 

15 Lebanon . 

16 Lisbon . . 

17 Middleburr 

18 Middlefield. 

19 Milford . . 
ao New Canaan 
31 New Fairfield 
as Newington . 
33 North Canaan 
^4 Plainville . 
35 Plymouth . 
a6 Portland 

37 Pro s pect 

38 Putnam . . 

39 Roxbury . 

30 Scotland . . 

31 Scymonr 

32 Scxners . . 

33 Stnuford . 

34 Suffield . . 

35 Union . . 

36 Vernon . . 

37 Westbrook . 

38 WestHartford 

39 Wethersfield 

40 Windsor. . 

41 Woodbmy . 



Esti- 
matsd 
Popu- 
lation 



Grand 
Lut 



"54 

",94i| 

M7i| 

i.asa 

730 

7oaj 

614 

a,iii. 

6,819 

i,663| 

7,198 

3.650 

6471 

5,xa8 

54S! 

679, 

813 

3.488 

a^3o 

605 

795 

«»705 

'.746 

a»379 

4.846 

47 « 

7»oa7 

83a 

448 

3f474| 

«,32ii 

3»oS4l 

2.8SS' 

444 

8.55a 

2.467 
X.903 
3,ai6 
«.793 



Date of 



Esublish- 
ment 



$aai,4aa Noy. aa, 

4.545.87 1 'Mch. ao, 
364,775iOct. 5, 
5i8,7660ct. 7, 
356,101 *Dec. XI, 
463,983 Oct. I, 
«5».975 Nov. 30, 

1, 116,673, Oct. I, 

3.049.542; Feb. 
753,448|Oct. 

3,208,451 Apr 

1,660,433 Oct. 
285,182 Oct. 

3,980,406! Feb. 
926,569 Oct. 
335,2641 Not 
473.7«9!Oct. 5, 
435*310 •N0Y.26, 



..I: 

28, 
13. 

5» 

3. 



1,852,176 

1.938,035 

337.929 

448,376 



July 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Oct. 



811,630 

819.232 

963,006 
1,962,102 

i65,48o!Oct 
3.472,499|Oct. 

4ii,x46<Oct. 5 

208,098001. 



Oct. 8, 

Oct. 18, 

Mch. 13, 

7, 



1,563,872 

677,168 

«.329,8i5 



Nov. 20, 
Oct. 7, 
June 16, 



3,078,420 Mch. 18, 
6, 



126,291 
6,587,880 

515.535 
3,230,170 
«.403,840 
1.638,534 

995.438 



Nsv. 

Oct. 8, 
Nov. 10, 
Nov. 37, 
Oct 10, 
Oct. 4, 



Opening 



895 Jan. 20, 1896 

896 Aug. 18, 1896 
Jan. 22,1897 
Feb. 22, 1896 



Nov. 15, 1804 
June, 1897 



Sept. — , 1896 



896 Mch. 17, 1897 



Sept. 28, 1897 
Feb. 28, 1896 
Jan. II, 1896 
Dec 4, 1895 
Mar. I, 1897 



Feb. 13,1897 



Oct. 19, 1895 



Nov. 21, 1894 
Dec. 7, 1895 
May 4, 1895 



Jan. ao, 1897 
Dec. 37, 1895 
Nov. 25, 1893 
Apr. 21, 1897 



Aug. 8, 1894 
Men. 23, 1895 
June IX, 1896 



Oct. 30, 1894 
Oct., 1896 




* AppBcation and evidence filed. 
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The following table shows the volumes, circulation, and 
circulation per hundred volumes in the year 1897-8 : 









TABLE LX 










Circulation per 


Town Volumes 


Clrculatiofl 


Hundred Volumes 


Andover .... 1,900 


2,131 


112 


Ansonia 






3.647 


29,046 


799 


Burlington . 






275 


1,300 


472 


Chester 






2,002 


.... 


.... 


Columbia 






3.480 


2,184 


62 


Durham 






1.429 


5,200 


363 


Eastford 






340 


946 


276 


East Haddam 






4,325 


7.031 


162 


East Hartford 






3.099 


17,080 


551 


Ellington 






1,227 


4,973 


405 


Enfield . 






1,832 


14.455 


789 


Glastonbury 






I,20S 


4.925 


407 


Hampton 






1,600 


3.700 


231 


Huntington . 






3,600 


19.334 


537 


Lebanon 






I.I34 


5.581 


491 


Lisbon . 






.... 


.... 


.... 


Middlebury . 






1,063 


1.379 


129 


Middlefield . 






2,500 


2,790 


III 


Milford 






8,163 . 


33.642 


412 


New Canaan 






2,270 


6,090 


268 


New Fairfield 






251 


»i8o 


.... 


Newington . 






715 


1.746 


244 


North Canaan 






3,500 


.... 


I 


PlainviUe . 






1,809 


8,579 


474 


Plymouth 






1.503 


5.006 


333 


Portland 






1,764 


9.021 


511 


Prospect 






482 


.... 


.... 


Putnam 






.... 


.... 


.... 


Roxbury 






800 


2,345 


293 


Scotland 






776 


7.010 


771 


Seymour 






1,522 


8,116 


533 


Somers* 






1,182 


3.105 


262 


Stratford 






5.855 


26,188 


447 


Suffield 






3.142 


6,437 


204 


Union . 






800 


1,400 


175 


Vernon 






4.853 


29,321 


604 


Westbrook . 






1,109 


3.394 


306 


West Hartford 






2,371 


4,009 


169 


Wethersfield 






2,843 


8,627 


303 


Windsor 






1,421 


7.159 


503 


Woodbury . 




922 


3.382 


366 


» Two months. 




«Fiv€ 


months. 
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The latest returns concerning public libraries cover the 
year 1896. Information on the following subjects will be 
found in the tables : 

TABLE LXi. PAGES 126-135 Periodicals 

1 Date of establishment ^ BuUdings 

2 Free or subscription 3 Sc^hooljise of hbranes 

3 ' '^'^ * 
4 

5 Statistics of circulation 

6 Days and hours open 



Support 4 Age limit 

Actions ^ Circulation of children's books 



6 Volumes on education 



TABLE LXIII. PAGES I46-I53 



TABLE LXii. PAGES 136-145 I Readiug-rooms 

Expenses ^ Periodicals 

Salaries 3 Reference Hbrary 

g . 4 Name of librarian 



From the tables the following summary is made : 

Number of free libraries 77 

Number of subscription libraries 54 

Total 131 

Number of free public libraries under state law . . . 41 

Number of volumes in all '593,221 

Circulation '1,598,195 

Additions in the year '52,365 

Expended for salaries *$5o, 197.93 

Expended for books *35.o5.8.3i 

Expended for periodicals 23,015.81 

Total $108,272.05 

Number of buildings tised exclusively for library purposes . 51 

Number of reading-rooms 58 



1 8 Libraries not reported * 38 Libraries not reported 

«34 •• *• " Ns 

«i6 " " " 
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TABLE LXI — REPORT 



Town 



Namb of Library 



I 

Q5 



Free 

or 

Subscription 



Ccnneo 

tlon with 

Town 



If Town Appropriates Monby 



•o 



2 Mi 

S C 5 c« 



ill 



23 
»4 
as 

26 
ay 
28 

30 
3» 
3a 

33 



Andover 

Ansonia 

Ashford 

Berlin 

Berlin, East Berlin 

Bethlehem 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

Brooklyn 

Canaan, Falls Vil- 
lage 

Chatham, Middle 
Haddam 
Cheshire 

Chester 

Clinton 

Colchester 

Columbia 

Cornwall 

Coventry 



1 9 Coventry, South 

Coventry 
ao Cromwell 

a I Danbury 

aa Durham 

Eastford 



East Haddam, 

Moodus 
East Hartford 

East Lyme, Nian- 

tic 
East Windsor, 

Warehouse Ft. 
Enfield. Thomp- 

sonville 
Essex 

Essex, Center- 
brook 
Ettex, Ivoryton 

Fairfield 

Fairfield 



Andover Public Library 

Ansonia Library 

Babcock Library 

Berlin Free Library 

East Berlin Library Association 

Bethlehem Library Association 

Bridgeport Public Library and 
Reading-room 

Free Public Library 

Brooklyn Town Library 

David M. Hunt 

Public Lib. of Middle Haddam 

Cheshire Public Library 

Chester Public Library 

Morgan Library Association 

Colchester Library Association 

Columbia Free Library 

Cornwall Library Association 

Porter Library 

.South Coventry Library Assoc. 

Belden Library Association 

Danbury Library 

Durham Public Library 

Eastford Circulating Library 

East Haddam Public Library 

East Hartford Public Library 

Niantic Public Library 



1895 
1896 
X865 
1893 
1856 

1857 
x88i 

1893 
1890 
189J 
1892 
1892 
1896 
X873 



free 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 
subscription 

free 

free 

free* 
subscription 
subscription 

free* 

free 
subscription 



yes 

yes 

only in 
m nagm^t 



yes 
yes 
no 



all 
yes 
yes 



I50.00 
3,500.00 
nothing 



yes 

no 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 
no 



yes 



yes 



♦x4»384-S5 



yes 



s 
yes 



yes 

no 



850.00 
loaoo 



X883 
X869 
x886 
See re 
x888 
1869 
1894 
x886 
1888 

X889 



free 
subscription 
subscription 
port X894-95 
subscription 

free 

free 
subscription 

free 

free 
subscription 



36.00 



no* 
no 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
no 



yes 



yes 
yes 



yes 
no 
yes 
yes 



3oaoo 
no 
300.00 
300.00 



Enfield Free Public Library 
Essex Library Association 
Central Library Association 
Ivoryton Library 
Memorial Library 
Mill Plain Circulating Library 



1890 

Same 
1876 



free 
subscription 
subscription 
as last year 
subscription 
subscription 



yes 

no 
no 



yes 



yes 



no 
no 



no 
no 



* Became free May x, x896. * Free since July, 1896. 

' Library is controlled by a Library Association Committee in which are two members named by the town. 

* Nearly all since May x, 1896, when it became a free library. 

* A vote has been taken to make it a free library, but has not been carried into effect. 
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OF LIBRARIES, 1896-7 



Additions 
DURING Year 



xoo 
50 



xze 
1,098 



88 



135 
39 

7 



69 

200 



6 
189 
52 



3» 
X09 



306 



623 



hi 



<o\ 



9SO 



zo,o6o 

600 

45 
60 
35 
150 

325 



33 
9,016 



350 

450 

35 



635 



Statistics op Books Circulated 



a.>45 
9»"05 






676 



717 

306 



160,781 36 p. ct. 



31*666 

3,3X5 

x,7i8 



7.089 
654 
i8z 



64 p. CL 

17.830 
X.40Q 
1,421 



* 3,650 



z,ooo 
7,182 

1,968 



992 

64,010 

5.063 



6,3x0 
5.950 



X7I 

788 



791 



400 



4.642 



1,355 
447 



80 p. Ct. 



50 p.Ct. 



59,866 



xoo 
4.ax4 



3.536 



ol'-g 



3.267 



3,085 

5oi 



6.747j. 

15a;. 
I 
X16 



I 



30 
X.308 
3.420 



Days and Hours of Opening 



Mondays, 4.30-5.30 p.m. Thurs- 
days, 6.30-7.30 P.M. 
Daily, zi^ hours 

Thursdays, 8 A.M.-S p.m. 

Wednesdays, 3-5 and 7-9 p.m. 

Mondays, 7.30-9 p.m. 

One evening a month 

Daily, i2j^ hours. Reading- 
room open on Sunday and 
holidays 

Daily, 12 hours 

Saturdays, 2.30-4.30 p.m. 

Mondays, Wednesdays, and Sat- 

days, 2-5, 6-9 p.m. 
Tuesdays, 7.30-8.30 p.m.; Satur- 

<i*^y», 3-5 P«M. 

Tuesdays and Fridays, 3-5 p.m. 

Wednesdays, evening ; Satur- 
days, afternoon and evening 

Tuesdays, afternoon; Fridays, 
evening 

Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
afternoons, 2 h.; evenings, 3 h. 

Fridays, afternoon and evening 

Saturdays, 3.30-5 p.m. 
Varied 



Tuesdays. 7-9.30 p.m. ; Fridays, 

4-6 p.m. 
Daily 

Tuesdays, 3-5 p.m. ; Saturdays, 

^ 3-5. .7-9 P-M. 
Saturdays 3-9 p.m. 

Daily, 8 hours 

Tuesda>'5, Thursdays, and Sat- 
urdays, 3-5.30, 7-8.30 P.M. 

Mondays and Thursdays, 3-5, 
6.30-8 P.M. 



Tuesdays and Saturdays, 3-5.30, 

7-9 P.M. 

Wednesdays, Saturdays, even< 
ing 

Wednesdays,af temoon and even- 
ing 



Wednesdays, 3-5 p.m. ; Satur- 
days, 6.30-8.30 P.M. 
Fridays, 3-4 p.m. 



Town 



Andover i 

Ansonia 2 

Ashford 3 

Berlin 4 
Berlin, East Berlin 5 

Bethlehem 6 

Bridgeport 7 



Bristol 
Brooklyn 

Canaan, Falls VU- 

lage 
Chatham, Middle 

Haddam 
Cheshire 

Chester 

Clinton 

Colchester 

Columbia 

Cornwall 

Coventry 

Coventry, South 

Coventry 
Cromwell 

Danbury 

Durham 

Eastford 

East Haddam, 

Moodus 
East Hartford 



13 
M 

»5 

16 

»7 



East Lyme, Nian 

tic 
East Windsor, 37 

Warehouse Point 
Enfield, Thompson- 28 

vUle 
Essex 



Essex, Center- 
brook 
Essex, Ivoryton 

Fairfield 

Fairfield 
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TABLE LXI — REPORT 



63 
64 
65 



ToifH 



34 Fairfield, South- 

port 

35 Farmington 

36 Franklin 

37 Glastonbury 

38 Granby 

39 Granby 

40 Granby, West 

Granby 
4t Greenwich 

49 Greenwich 

43 Griswold 

44 Griswold, Jewett 

City 

45 Groton 

46 Groton, Mystk 

47 Guilford 

48 Haddam 

49 Hampton 

50 Hartford 

51 Hartford 

52 Hebron 

53 Huntington, 

Shelton 

54 Killingly, Daniel- 

son 

55 Ledyard 

56 Litchfield 



Litchfield 

Litchfield, North- 
field 
Madison 



Madison, East 

River 
Manchester, South 

Manchester 
69 Middlefield 



Middletown 

Milford 

Montville 



Namb op Libraky 



Pequot Library 
Village Library 
Pettis Library 

Glastonbury Free Pub. Library 
Granby Public Library 
Frederick H. Cossitt Library 
West Granby Library 
Pemberwich Library 
Greenwich R. R. & Lib. Assoc 
Coit Library 
Slater Library 

Bill Memorial Library 
Mystic and Noank Library 

Guilford Free Library 
Haddam Library Association 
Hampton Free Public Library 
Hartford Public Library 
Watkinson Library 
Hebron Library Association 
Plumb Memorial Library 
Danielson Free Library 
Bill Library 
Circulating Library Association 

Wolcott Library 
Gilbert Library 
Madison Library Association 
East River Library Company 
South Manchester Free Library 
The Levi E. Coe Lib. Assoc 
Russell Free Library 
Taylor Library 
Ra]rmond I^ibrary 



OS 



Free 
or 

Subscription 



X894 
1890 

X895 
z888 
Z891 
1895 
1875 
1877 
1880 
Z885 

1888 
Z893 

1887 
Z887 
X895 
Z892 
1858 
1890 
1893 
1899 

Z870 
z869 

X89S 
X876 

X893 
X875 
Z894 
z88o 



free 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 

free 
subscription 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 

free 

free 
subscription 
subscription 

subscription 

free 
subscription 
subscription 

free 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 



Connec- 
tion with 
Town 



no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 
yes 



yes 



no 
no 
yes 
yes 
D no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 
no 



If Town Appropriatbs Monby 






yes 



yes 



no 
no 



yes 



no 
It 



ai.il 



no 
no 



yes 



yes 



no 
no 



yes 

no 
no 



yes 

yes 



yes 
no 



no 
no 



iil 



II 



no 
no 



$ioaoo 



nothing 
no 



$50.00 
SfOoaoo 



♦x.X7S 



X,ooo.oo 
1,000.00 



B No stated sumjciven by the town. 

>o Mayor, tx officio trustee. 

IS $zoo from sute ; $zoo from Judge Coc 



• Mayor, ex officio a director. 

> * Reference libraries. 

^s Held in trust for town by trustees. 
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OF LIBRARIBS — 1 896-7 — CONTINUED 



Additions 

DURING YSAJt 



II 



363 
1x3 



M9 

65 

23d 



x6 



887 



800 
3>3 



896 



43 
X38 



644 



'& 



3»o58 
S08 



378 
6 



Soi X73 

80 



few 



993 



900 

4a 



>«$900 

74 
Ii5«7 



ill 



<o8 



400 
345 



68 



zoo 

350 
X50 



«5 



85 



«.037 
60 



Z,900 

37 



Statistics of Books Circulatbd 



^1 

14,991 
19,048 



5.576 

a»243 
3»30x 
4x0 
1,558 
3.909 
9,600 
8^61 

9»«>5 
7»o63 



60 p. ct. 



25 p. ct 



3.400 
901,581 



15,357 
x8,474 



«50 
3.757 



989 
X4.577 

9,804 
96,509 
32.3^ 

1,103 



II 



4.703 
3.409 



954 



4.736 



10,918 
4.694 



4,629 



40 p. ct. 



40 p. ct. 



4.479 



20 p. ct. 80 p. ct. 



90 p. Ct 
41,004 



X.459 

4.333 



600 

X50 
«.075 



1,708 

H 

5,XI2 



70 p. Ct. 

199,654 



'3.905 

X4,X4 



2,689 



6.393 
ax,397 



95 p. Ct. 75 p. Ct. 



3.6x8 
9,630 



8 p. ct. 



35 p. ct. 



19^ P.C. 



ID p. Ct. 
37.923 



ol'-g 



6,476 



40 p. ct. 



6,441 



Days and Hours of Opening 



Daily, 13^ hours 

Saturdays, 9.30-5, 6.30-9 p.m. 

Daily 

Tuesdays and Fridajrs, 3-5 p.m. 

Saturdays, 4-5-30, 6.30-8 p.m. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays, 9-5, 

6-0 P.M. 
Sunday, z.30 p.m. 

Daily, 3^ hours 

Daily, 9 hours 

Tuesdays, 9-4, 7-9 a.m. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sat- 
urdays, 9-5, 6-8 P.M. ; Satur- 
day evening, 6-9 p.m. 

Tuesdays, 3-^ p.m. ; Saturdays, 
3-7 P.M. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sat- 
urdays, 9-5.30. 7-8.30 P.M. ; 
During June-Sept., o-x9 a.m. 

Thursdays,j-4.3o p.m.; Wednes- 
days and ^turdays, 6.30-8P. m. 

Saturdays, 4-8 p.m. 

Saturdays, 9-9 p.m. 

Daily, X9 hours 

Daily, 8 hours 

Fridajrs, afternoon and evening 

Daily, 7 hours 

Evenings, 6-9 ; Saturdays, after^ 

noon 
Saturdays, 9 A.M.-Z9'if . ; x-4 p. m. ; 

Sundavs, 19 m.-x p.m. 
Wednesdays, sz a. m.-x p.m.; from 

July x-Oct. I ; Saturdays, 9.30- 

5.30 p,M. throughout year 
Same as above 

Tuesdays, 3-5 p.m. ; Fridays, 

Wednesdays and Saturdays, 3-6, 

6.30-8.30 P.M. 
Daily, 5 hours 

Afternoons, 3-6, 7-9 p.m. 

Saturdays, 9-6 p.m., summer ; 

z-4.30 P.M., winter 
Daily, 5 hours 

Daily, 8 hours 

Saturdays, 9-4 p.m. 



Town 



Fairfield, South- 
port 
Farmington 

Franklin 

Glastonbury 

Granby 

Granby 

Granby, West 

Granby 
Greenwich 

Greenwich 

Griswold 

Griswold, Jewett 
City 

Groton 

Groton, Mystic 

Guilford 
Haddam 
Hampton 
Hartford 
Hartford 
Hebron 

Huntington, Shel- 

ton 
KiUingly, Daniel- 

son 
Ledyard 

Litchfield 

Litchfield 

Litchfield, North- 
field 
Madison 

Madison, East 

River 
Manchester, South 

Manchester 
Middlefield 

Middletown 

Milford 

Montville 



34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
SO 
5> 
Sa 
53 
54 
55 
56 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
69 
63 
64 
65 



Ed.— 9 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 



TABLE LXI — REPORT 



Town 



Name of Library 



KB 



Free 

or 

Subscription 



Connec- 
tion with 
Town 



If Town Appropriates Monbv 



111 



2g.S| 
9 » 6 S 



11^ 



69 
70 

7« 
7a 

73 
74 



66 Morris, East Mor- 

ris 

67 Naugattick 

68 New Britain 



New Canaan 
New Haven 
New Haven 
New Milford 
Newington 
New London 



75 New Milford 

76 Newtown 

77 Norfolk 

78 North Canaan 

79 North Haven 

80 Norwalk 

8 s Norwalk, South 

Norwalk 
8s Norwich 

83 Old Saybrook, 

Saybrook 

84 Plainfield 

85 Plainfield, Central 

VUlage 

86 Plainfield, 

Moosup 

87 Plainville 

88 Plymouth 

89 Plymouth, Terry- 

ville 

90 Pomfret 

9x Pomfret, Abington 

9a Portland 

93 Prospect 

94 Putnam 

95 Ridgefield 

96 Rocky HiU 



Same as report for 1894-5 

Howard Whittemore Memorial 
Library 



New Britain Institute 

New Canaan Circulating Library 

Free Public Library of New 

Haven 
Young Men's Institute 

New Milford Library Assoc 

Newington Public Library 

The Pub. lib. of New London 

Phoenix Library 

New to w n library 

Norfolk Library 

Douglass library 

Memorial Library 

City of Norwalk Public Library 

South Norwalk Public Library 

and Reading-room 
Otis library 

Acton Library 

Plainfield Public Library 

Central Village Public library 
The Aldrich Free Public Library 
Plainville Free Public Library 
Plymouth Library Association 
Terryville Public Library 
Pomfret library 

Atnngton Social Library Co. 
The Buck library 
Prospect Town library 
Putnam Free library 
Ridgefield Library Corporation 



z888 

1853 
1877 
1886 
1826 
1886 
1895 
X891 

x8ao 
1876 
X889 
1833 

X844 
1896 
1885 
1850 

1873 
X890 

1896 
X894 
187X 
1843 
x88a 

X884 
1895 
1896 

z88o 



free 

subscription 

free 

free 
subscription 
subacription 

free 

free 

subscription 
subscription 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 

free 

subscription 

free 

free 
subscription 

free 
subscription 

subscription 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 



Rocky Hill library Association X794 subscription 



no 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 
yes 
no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no»» 

no>» 

yes 

no 

no 

no 
no 
yes 
no 
yes 
no 



yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

no 



yes 
yes 



yes 
yes 



yes 
no 



no 
no 



no 
no 



yes 
no 
no > 



yes 
no 



yes 



yes 
no 
yes 

no 

no 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 



yes 
no 
yes 

no 



yes 

yes 
yes 
no 



$100.00 
13,500.00 



$xoo.oo 
S00.00 



4,500.00 
zoo.oo 
nothing 



$100.00 

nothing 

$75.00 



nothing 

$soo.oo 

35,00 

500.00 



1' None with town ; supported by city. 

»»City of South Norwalk. 

*> Includes 393 to replace wom*out books. 



I* Report for six months. 
"Tax not yet laid. 
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OF LIBRARIES, i^qfy^i — Contiftued 



Additions 
DURING Year 






8a 

30 

337 

63 
8 

56 
36 



I 



8t 
xoo 

38 

5« 

66 
168 
90 

64 



M« 



5«9 
as 



Z83 



40 

7 



55« 

230 

13,500 

473 
160 

195 

4.3" 



Statistics of Books Circulated 



18,364 

3a.87a 

7. "5 

343,219 

36,335 

4.6«7 

3,ooo 

70.735 



II 



".497 

J.990 

71.386 

11,580 

708 



3 
70 



300 



74 

1,390 

i,ioo| 13,868 

15,000 

3.565 

11,637 

'9.054 

94.65a 



9<H 
1,083 
5. 



a65 
335 



X54 

86 



1,636 



3.735 
8,154 
3.500 
5,198 
8,600 



7.730 



1.650 



13,173 

4 
710 






16,193 
17.4" 

5.ia5 

171.933 

a4.655 

3.909 



58,563 

70 
580 



5,000 



711 
3.134 
18,435 



54a 

7X3 



437 
500 



38s 



9,000 

75 p. ct. 

8,540 

15, 

49,70a 






3.964 

3.645 

47.854 

4,360 



3.193 
6,189 
% 
3.333 

3,000 



4.640 



a,386 



31,389 



i.a53 
95 p. cl. 

1.338 
xoo 



300 



x6,ooo 



Days and Houn of Opening 



Town 



In summer, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, w, 7-0 p.m,; rest of 
jrear, Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays, 3-5, 7-9 p.m. 

Daily, 8 hrs. ; Sundays, 4 hr^ 

Wednesdays and Fridajrs, after- 

noons 
Daily, 13 bonrs 



600 Saturdays, x-5 p.m. 



5,136 



Daily, 13 hours 

Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sat- 
urdays, 3-5, 7-8 P.M. 

Wedn^da]rs, 7.30-9 p.m.; Satur- 
days, 3-5, 7.30-9 P.M. 

Fndajrs, 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Tues- 
days and Saturdays, 10 a.m.- 

9 P.M. 

Daily 

Tuesdays and Saturdays, 1-9 

P.M. 

Daily, X3 hours 



Tuesdays and Saturdays, 3-4.30, 

7-9 P.M. 
Daily, 8^ hours 

Daily, 9^ houn ; Sundays, 3.30 

-5.10 P.M. 
304 dajrs, 11^ hours 

Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sat- 
urdays, 3-8 P.M. 

Wedn^days and Saturdays, af- 
ternoon and evening,ana other 
convenient times 

Saturdays, 4-6 p. m. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays, s- 
9.30 P.M. 

Wednesdays, 3-5 p.m.; Satur- 
days, 3-5.30, 6-9 P.M. 

Mondays and Fndays, evening 

Wednesdays, 6.30-8.30 p.m. ; 
Saturdays, j-5, 6.30-8.30 p.m. 

May-Nov., Tuesdajrs and Fri- 
days, 10-X8 A.M.; Nov. -May, 
3-5 P-M. 

First Wednesday in each month, 

3-4 P.M. 

Wednesdays, t-3 p.m.; Satur- 
days, 1-3, 7-9 p.m. 
Tuesdays and Frida]rs, day and 



evenmg 
lesda: 



lys and Saturdays, 3-9 



Wedn( 
p.m. 

In summer, every morning. 10- 
13 A.M.: in winter, Wednes- 
days ana Saturdays, afternoon 

Tuesdays, afternoon and even- 
ine I 



Morris, East Mor- 
ris 
Naugatuck 

New Britain 
New Canaan 
New Haven 
New Haven 
New MUford 
Newington 
New London 

New MUford 

Newtown 

Norfolk 

North Canaan 

North Haven 

Norwalk 

Norwalk, South 

Norwalk 
Norwich 

Old Saybrook, 

Saybrook 
Plainfield 



Plainfield, Central 

Village 
Plainfield, 

Moosup 
Plain ville 

Plymouth 

Plymouth, Terry- 

ville 
Pomfret 



Pom fret, Abington 

Portland 

Prospect 

Putnam 

Ridgefield 

Rocky Hill 



66 
67 

68 
69 
70 
71 
7a 
73 
74 

75 
76 
77 
78 

79 
80 
81 
8a 

83 
84 

85 
86 
87 
88 

89 
90 

y 
i* 
93 
94 
95 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 



TABLE LXI — REPORT 



Town 



Name of Library 



og 

o3 



Frc€ 

or 

Subfcription 



If Town Approprzatss Mohby 



Connec- 
tion with 
Town 



•o 

SI a 
111 



lib 

S no § 
«8-SS 



ii 
I1& 



97 Roxbury 

98 Salisbury 

99 Scotland 
xoo Seymour 

xoi Sharon 

103 Sharon, Ellsworth 
203 Simsbury 

104 Stafford 

105 Stamford 

106 Stonington 

X07 Stratford 

X08 Suffield 

X09 Thomaston 

xio Thompson, New 

Boston 
XIX Torringto^ 

xia Union 

X13 Vernon, 

Rockville 
XX4 Vernon, Talcott- 

ville 
X15 Wallingford 

X16 Washington 

XX 7 Waterbury 

118 Watertown 

X 19 Westbrook 

xao West Hartford 

X2I Westport 

X22 Wethersfield 

X23 Wilton 

134 Winchester, West 

Winsted 
X25 Windham, 

Willimantic 
196 Windham, 

Willimantic 
X27 Windsor 



Roxbury Public Library 
The Scoville Memorial Library 
Scotland Free Public Library 
Seymour Public Library 

Hotchkiss Library 
Everitt Library >• 
Simsbury Free Library 
Sufiford Library Association 
The Ferguson Library 
Stonington Free Library Assoc. 
Stratford Library Assoc 
Suffield Free Public Library 
Laura Andrews Free Public Lib. 
New B(»ton Library Assoc 
Torrington Library Association 
Union Free Public Library 
The Rockville Public Library 
Talcott Free Library 
Wallingford Public Library 



Washington R. R and Circulat- 
ing Library Association 



Silas Bronson Library 
Watertown Library Association 
Westbrook Public Library 
West Hartford Free Library 
Westport R. R. and Lib. Assoc. 
Wethersfield Public Library 



1897 
189s 
1895 
1892 

1893 
X865 
X874 
1876 
,x88x 
X887 
1885 
1884 
1880 
1855 
X865 
1894 
1896 
1882 
X882 

1880 

X870 
X865 
X895 
1883 

1893 



free 
free 
free 
free 

subscription 

free to 

parish 

free 

free 
subscription 

fr«e 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 
subscription 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 

subscription 

yes 
free 
free 
free 
subscription 
free 



yes 



yes 
yes 



yes 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 
no 



yes 



no 
yes 



yes 
no 
yes 
yes 

no 
no 
no 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 
no 
no 



$50.00 



as.c 
300.00 



no 

35 yes 

yes 

no 



«• 800.00 
300.00 
nothing 



yes 
yes 
no 



yes 
yet 
no 



$20.00 
3oaoo 



yes 



no 
yes 



yes 



no 
yes 



no 
$aoo.oo 



Beardsley Library 
Dunham Library 
Willimantic Public Library 
Windsor Public Library 



1874 
1878 

1887 



subscription 
free 
free 
free 



no 
no 
yes 



no 
yes 



no 
no 
yes 



3S The library is eminently a parish one, but gradually enlarging its territory of circulation. 
** Three members of board elected at annual town meeting. 

3* $800 was appropriated last year, and an annual appropriation promised conditioned by changes to be petitioned for in 
charter. 

s' Controlled by board of agents elected by the town. 
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OF LIBRARIES, i^<jlb-T — CofittHued 



Additions 
DintiNG Year 



551 



600 

z>395 

36a 

91 



16 

97 
81 
x86 



60 
350 



296 
32 

ao3 
10 
81 

243 



34 
150 



1'S 



m 






30 
600 

80 
300 

90 

25 

300 

236 

270 



800 
481 



4J5 
70 
800 



«.5oo 
390 
X50 



'as 

450 



»37 

300 

1,140 

470 



Statistics op Books Circulatbd 



J 



h3 



>3.9a8 
2*859 
8,400 

S»785 



5,000 

7»539 
9.862 

12,586 

«4i4«9 

6,343 

7i3M 

230 

«9»494 
x,6oo 

18,! 



7.799 
3,003 

76,769 
10,646 
3»479 
4.097 
X.438 
7,206 



7,871 
8,271 
M»778 



Jl 



a.3S6 
353 
Soo 

1,050 



z,ooo 
455 
2,452 
1,170 
x,77» 
699 
2,695 



1,694 



4,55o| 
25 p. ct. 

959 



12,312 
2,824 



384 



1,635 
3i00O 
I1376 



8,004 
1,382 
6.558 

4.735 



4,000 
5,231 
6,1x4 
11.416 
7,699 
4.083 
4.619 



11,484 



13.650 

75 p. Ct. 

5,143 



64.457 

7,832 



5,361 
4.000 
13,402 



3,568 

X,X23 
1,342 

1.397 



1,853 
1.296 



4,949 
1,551 



6,3x6 



6,000 



1,697 



2,620 



875 



5s 

ol-g 



500 



Days and Hours of Opening 



Wednesdays and Fridays, 2-4, 

7-9 P.M. 
Daily, $% hours 

Fridays, 3.30-5, 6.30-8 p.m. ; 

Sundajrs, 1-1.30 p.m. 
Tuefdavs, Thursdays, Fridays, 

and Saturdays, 7-9 p.m. ; Sat- 



Daily, 



, 6 ho 



Wednesdays and Saturdays, 3-5. 

6-0 p.m. 
We<uesdays and Saturdays, 3-8 

P.M. 

Daily, 9H hours 

D^y, 95^ hours 

Daily, Z% hours 

Daily, 6 hours 

Tuesdays and Fridays, 2-5, 7-9 

P.M. 

Saturdays, 4-7 p.m. 



Town 



Rozbury 97 

Salisbury 98 

Scotland 99 

Seymour 100 

Sharon xox 

Sharon, Ellsworth 102 



Daily, 6% hours 

Wednesdays and Saturdays, 12 

M.-8 P.M. 

Daily, 7 hours 

Saturdays, 2.30-5.30 p.m.; Sun- 
days, x-4-45 P'M* 

Tuesdays, Wednesdajrs, and Sat- 
urdays, 2-5.45 p.m. ; every 
evening, 6.30^0.30 

In summer, daily, 3 hours ; in 
winter, Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, 2.30-5.30 ; Saturdays, 
2.^0-5.30, 7-9 P.M. 

Tuesdays and Fridays, 2-8.30 

P.M. 

Friday evenings 
Daily, 5 hours 

Every evening and Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons 

Wednesdavsj 3-5 a.m. ; Mon- 
days and Saturdays, 7-9 p.m. 



Simsbury 

Stafford 

Stamford 

Stonington 

Stratford 

Suffield 

Thomaston 

Thompson, New 

Boston 
Torrington 



Union 

Vernon, 

Rockville 
Vernon, Talcott- 

ville 
Wallingford 



Daily, 6 hours 
Daily, 9 hours 

Wednesdays and Saturdays, 2-5, 

7-9 p. M. 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, 3-5.30 

P.M. ; Saturdays, 3-5.30, 6,30- 

Q P.M. 



Washington 

Waterbury 

Watertown 

Westbrook 

West Hartford 

Westport 

Wethersfield 

Wilton 



103 
104 
105 
Z06 
107 
108 
109 
xxo 

XIX 
XI2 
XI3 
"4 
115 

1x6 

"7 
xx8 
119 

X20 
I2t 
X22 
X23 



Winchester, West 124 

Winsted 
Windham, 125 

Wiliimantic 
Windham 126 

Wiliimantic 
Windsor X27 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 



TABLB LXI — REPORT 





Name of Library 


1 

2^ 


Free 

or 

Subscription 


Connec- 
tion with 
Town 


If Town ApntontiATBS Monby 




Town 


ill 


Has town 
representa- 
tion in man- 
agement 


in 


If 


ia8 Windsor Locks 


W. C T. U. Circulating Library' »M^ 


subscription 

free 
subscription 
subscription 


no 
no 
no 
no 








550 


129 Woodbury 

X30 Woodstock 

131 Woodstock, West 
Woodstock 


Woodbury Library Association 

Woodstock Ubrary 

West Woodstock Library Assoc 


1850 

x88o 


no 


no 


fioaoo 


aoo 

1,7x0 


no 


no 


no 


330 
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OF LIBRARIES, 1 896-7 — COHCluded 



ADDtnONS 
DURING VbaK 


ill 


Statistics op Books Circulatbo 


Days and Hours of Opening 




PC'S 


'So 
5" 


li 


II 


1 


1 

9 


■§0 
III 


Town 








1 

1 








In winter, xa hours daily ; in 

summer, daily, 7 hours 
Wednesdays, 4-« P.M. 

Fridays, 3-5 p.m. 

Tuesdays and Saturdays 


Windsor Locks X28 


ao 


50 
95 














Woodbury 139 


^5 


30 
8 


X,300 
X20 


K 


K 






Woodstock 130 

Woodstock, West 131 
Woodstock 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 



TABLE LXII — REPORT 



Town 


Expenses 


Is THBRB A Library Building. 


Income and how Derived 


Amount 
expended 

for 
salaries 


Amount 

expended 

for 

books 


Amount 

expended 

for 


« 


Cost 


Name of Donor 


i 


$3.00 
619.17 

35.00 


$42.30 
454.04 
85.00 

87.35 

1.50 

7.00 

2i493.04 

9M.59 

33.00 
70.03 
3700 


$6.30 
allgifu 
none 

»3-75 

none 

$5.90 

843.98 

163.70 

14.00 
38.50 


no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 






3 Ansonia 

3 Ashford 

4 Berlin 


Appropriation and donation 

|x3o derived from the Babcock 
fund 


$60,000 

300 

1,300 


Caroline Phelps Stokes 
Archibald Babcock 


1 tions and pledges 

5 Berlin, East Berlin Subscriptions and renUls 

6 Bethlehem <?iiK«/«rinHrkn« rentals mnA tin»m 












7 Bridgeport 

8 Bristol 

9 Brooklyn 

10 Canaan, Falls Vil- 

lage 
IX Chatham. Middle 


Supported by }( mill on grand list 
$3,309.20 by town tax 

Subscriptions, entertainments, 

From fund of $30,000 shared with 

school department 
Subscriptions, fees, and gifts 

Subscriptions, and interest of 
$5,000 bequest to the town 


5,938.98 
1,189.65 

35.00 

150.00 

8.50 

50.00 

39.00 


150,000 
11,000 


Mrs. Catharine A. Pet- 
tengill 

Purchased with lega- 
cies, Parthenia Nor- 
ton and Julia Tomp- 


yes 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 

no 
no 


10,000 


MissesW. A. and Cath- 
erine Hunt 


Haddaro 
13 Cheshire 








13 Chester 

14 Clinton 

15 Colchester 

16 Columbia 










Rentals and Morgan fund 

Small fund, subscriptions, an- 
nual sales and fines 

Town appropriations and fund 
($1,500). given by Saxton B. 
Little, Meriden 

$79.33 interest on Calhoun legacy, 
$40 taxes, $3.75 loans and fines 

Subscriptions 








Charles Morgan 


78.00 
30.00 

35.00 


,.,,. 

64.00 
60.00 

3.40 


36.00 




500 


Built by subscription 
Misses Kellogg 


17 Cornwall 

18 Coventry 

19 Coventry, South 

Coventry 
30 Cfomwell 


10.00 












Donations, subscriptions, dues 

Renu 

From town $300 


39.00 


30.00 


30.00 


no 
yes 
no 
no 
no 

6 






31 Danbury 
33 Durham 


39,000 


White family 




365.00 






33 Eastford 

34 East Haddam, 

Moodus 

35 East Hartford 

36 East Lyme, Nian- 

tic 

37 East Windsor, 

Warehouse Pt. 

38 Enfield, 










$300 from individual contribu- 
tions ; $300 from town 

$300 from town 

Fees and entertainmenu 


330.00 


30.50 


100.00 












25.00 


53.00 














$1,095.88, town appropriation and 

pnvate subscription 
Subscriptions, rentals, and fines 

Small, derived from subscriptions 
and rentals 


33.00 


800.00 




no 
no 
no 







Thompson ville 
39 Essex 

30 Essex, Center- 

brook 

31 Essex, Ivoryton 

33 Fairfield 










9.00 
















Money at interest 


35.00 






no 
















* Librarjr is kept in Raymond Library. 

'Any child that can write his or her name can dra w books from the library. 
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OF LIBRARIES, \%^T — Continued 



To what extent is the Library used by School 
Children and Teachers 



Used more or less for reference and supplementary 

readings 
About ^ of teachers draw books ; cards numbering 

between ^ and 350 are held by school children 
No connection 



Free for school purposes 

Teachers not at all. Quite an increase in number 

drawn by school children over last year 
Very largcdy 



Children and teachers use library constantly 

Only when members 

50 per cent, of borrowers from the library are children 



Teachers and children draw books freely 
Very generally 



But little 



Largely 

Well patronized 

Many school children take books from library 



To a great extent by school children, and some of 
the teachers in the remote districts have during 
x8q6 used it to good purpose ; teachers near by have 
books for school use constantly 

15 teachers' cards have been taken out, each teacher 
is allowed xo books, sometimes more for use in 
schools 

Each teacher has one free card. Many of scholars 
read books and magazines 



The Pratt School use the books according to princi' 

pal's direction 
Very little 



All free to take books, 15 children of public schools 



Age limit 

for 
children 



lay 



no 
no 



no 
no 



Percentage 

of 

children's 

books 
circulated 



nearly % 



51 
small 



35 



small 



Duplicate 

copies of 

books for 

use in 

public 

schools 



no 
no 
yes 
no 



a few 



no 
no 



yes 



Volumes 

on 
education 



650 
Z16 



XTS 



Town 



Andover 

Ansonia 

Ashford 

Berlin 

Berlin, East Berlin 

Bethlehem 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

Brooklyn 

Canaan, Falls Vil- 
lage 

Chatham, Middle 
Haddam 

Cheshire 

.Chester 
iClinton 
Colchester 
IColumbia 

Cornwall 

Coventry 

Coventry, South 

Coventry 
Cromwell 

Danbury 

Durham 

Eastford 

East Haddam, 
Moodus 

East Hartford 



East Lyme, Nian- 

tic 
East Windsor, 

Warehouse Pt. 
Enfield, 

Thompsonville 
Essex 

Essex, Center- 
brook 
Essex, Ivoryton 

Fairfield 



«3 
»4 
»5 
16 

»7 
t8 



23 

94 

55 
26 

27 

a8 

29 
30 
3X 

32 
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Town 



33 Fairfield 

34 Fairfield, South- 

port 

35 Farmington 

36 Franklin 

37 Glastonbury 

38 Granby 

39 Granby 

40 Granby, West 

Granby 

41 Greenwich 

4a Greenwich 

43 Griswold 

44 Griswold, Jewett 

City 

45 Groton 

46 Groton, Mystic 

47 Guilford 

48 Haddam 

49 Hampton 

50 Hartford 

51 Hartford 



5a Hebron 

53 Huntington, Shel 

ton 

54 Killingly, Daniel 



Subscriptions 

Gifts and subscriptions 



Fund of $3,969.50 and member- 
ship fees 



55 Ledyard 

56 Litchfield 

57 Litchfield 



58 Litchfield, North 

field 

59 Madison 



60 Madison, East 
River 



Expenses 



Income and how Derived 



fxoo town appropriation, $119.16 

gifts, I5.75 fines— $ai7.9i 
Contributions, gifts, etc. 

$300 interest on $5,000 invested 
together with hall rent and 
donations 

Fines 

Russell, BurdsaU & Ward 

Subscriptions^ donations, lectures, 
and entertauments 

From fund of $3,000 left by 
Daniel T. Coit 

Small, fines and sale of cata- 
logues 

$500 from fund, $35 from fines 

Subscriptions and contributions 
Entertainments 
Subscriptions 
Appropriation from town 

$9,000 city ; $1,680.71 Wadsworth 
Athenaeum ; $1^155.81 fines, 
etc; $3,304.67 investments — 
$15,141.19 

Income derived from funds of 
David Watkinson and Sidney 
Stanlev and annual appropria- 
tion from Wadsworth Athe- 
naeum 

Subscriptions and interest of 
fund 

$1,175 from town ; $700 previous 
year; $100 fines and catalogues 

Legacies and J^ mill tax in Dor- 
ough of Danielson 

Fund and subscriptions 

Subscription, fees, and loan of 

books 
Fund of $3,500 given bv founder. 

Mr. J. Huntington Wolcott of 

Boston 
Revenue of $5,000 invested 

Derived from subscriptions and 
individual donors or raised by 
entertainments 

$360 from funds; $30 yearly 
subscribers; $17.63 entertain- 
ments 



Amount 
expended 

for 
salaries 



$1,330.00 



a88.oo 
360.00 

35. 00 



300.00 

360.00 

ao.oo 



95.00 
3,600.00 



588.00 
300.00 

35.00 
zoo. 00 



Amount 

expended 

for 

books 



Amount 
expended 

for 
periodicals 



$933.74 



x«S-38 
58.32 
X03.77 



90.00 
5.506.98 



834.00 
353.46 



30.00 



$335.0 



98.70 



31.7s 
100.00 



509.«7 
350.00 

8.50 
58.00 
40.70 



37.<)o 



Is THERE A LiBRAKV BuiLDING 



yes 



yes 

no 
yes 
yes 

no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 
yes 

yes 

no 
yes 



yes 



Cost 



Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 

Monroe 



$3»8oo 



5,090 Russell, 



zoo,ooo 
x,5oo 



3.500 



Name of Donor 



Frederick H. Cossitt 



BurdsaU A 
Ward' 
Mrs. A. A. Anderson 



Kept in chapel built by 

Dan. T. Coit 
Wm. A. Slater 

Frederic Bill 

Elihu Spicer 

E. P. Dickie and others 



Mrs. Louise W. Plumb 
and D. W. Plumb 



Henry Bill 



Mr. and Mrs. Wash- 
bum and others 
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To what extent is the Library used by School 
Children and Teachers 



Teachers allowed any nnmber of books for school- 
room use; library better used by children than 
adulu 

Used freely by all 



Used largely by schools 
Quite largely by children 
Quite generally 

Is used extensively by the children 

To a great extent 

Teachers draw works on literature for use in their 
school work and encydopeedia, etc., are very much 
tised by children in writing compositions 



Merely for reference 
For reference only 
Uberally 



Not especially used 
To a limited extent 
To a large extent 

To a limited extent 



Quite a good deal, reading and reference 

Freely bv teachers and scholars; teachers have 3 
cards for school use ; scholars have free access to 
reference books and use them constantly 

Not used 

None ; school library answers 
None ; no juvenile books 



Three or four teachers regularly draw books for use 
in school 



By paying 5c. a week 



Age limit 

for 
children 



yes 



X4 



Percentage 

of 
children's 

books 
circulated 



a4 
33 



35 
33M 



»5 



Duplicate 

copies of 

books for. 

use in 

public 

schools 



Volumes 

on 
education 



Town 



yes 



47 



150 



50 



100 
50 



as 



Fairfield 

Fairfield, South- 
port 

Farmington 

Franklin 

Glastonbury 

Granby 

Granby 



Granby, West 

Granbjy 
Greenwich 

Greenwich 



Griswold 

Griswold, Jewett 

City 
Groton 

Groton, Mystic 

Guilford 

Haddam 

Hampton 

Hartford 

Hartford 



Hebron 

Huntington, Shel- 
ton 

Killingly, Daniel- 
son 

Ledyard 

Litchfield 

Litchfield 



Litchfield, North- 
field 
Madison 



Madison, East 
River 



33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
4a 

43 
44 
45. 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 



53 
53 
54 

55 

56 
57 



60 
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6z 

6a 

63 



7» 
7a 

73 
74 
75 
76 
77 

78 
79 
80 
81 



83 
84 
85 
86 

87 

88 
89 



Expenses 



Town 



Manchester, South 
Manchester 

Middlefield 

MiddJetown 



64 MUford 

65 MontviUe 

66 Morris, East Mor- 

ris 

67 Naugatuck 

68 New Britain 

69 New Canaan 

70 New Haven 



Expenses borne by Messrs. 
Cheney Bros. 

Dues and entertainments 

f 2,000 from endowment; $x,ooo 
from town for books 



$1,000 from town 

$350 from fund and borrowers 



New Haven 
New Milford 
Newington 
New London 
New Milford 
Newtown 
Norfolk 

North Canaan 

North Haven 

Norwalk 

Norwalk, South 
Norwalk 



82 Norwich 



Old Saybrook, 

Saybrook 
Plainfield 

Plainfield, Central 

Village 
Plainfield, 

Moosup 
Plainville 



Plymouth 

Plymouth, Terry- 
ville 



Income and how Derived 



Income of trust funds 



I9. 348. 79— $8,789.20 interest on 
fund ; $559.59 subscriptions, 
fines, etc 

$100 from town 

$3,150 from endowment ; $13,500 
from city appropriation ; $2,377 
bal. from previous year— ^19,536 

$4,059 fees, rents, and funds 

$278.85 memberships and volun 

tary contributions 
Town appropriation 

From endowments, subject to 

payment of various annuities 
Interest on $x6o ; subscriptions 

By subscription and entertain- 

ments 
Private sources 



From fund, town, and state 

$100 interest from endowment 

$200 from town 
Tax to be laid by city 

$x,2oo— }^ mill tax; $47 non- 
resident subscriptions, $1x2.89 
fines, etc. 

$2,281.88 from investments ; 
$aax.i4 fines; $20.25 catalogues^ 
$4,^85.95 from town; $30.03 
books sold — 9 non-residents 

$xoo from town and subscriptions 

Membership fees and entertain- 
ments 
$10— $X2 subscription fees 

Subscriptions 

Strong fund, $50; town, $100. 
fines, $29.63; adv. in catalogues, 
$34 ; sale of catalogues, $7 

$261.54 from funds 

Town appropriation ; fines 



Amount 
expended 

for 
salaries 



$600.00 
3S.OO 



500.00 
40.00 



264.00 
«.387.5o 

xoa.oo 
6,171.00 

X, 182 .00 
X44-00 
40.00 



65.00 
960.00 

60.00 
xoo.oo 
600.00 
500.00 

3. sax. 91 

100.00 
20.00 



234.00 

87.75 

50.00 
40.00 



Amount 

expended 

for 

books 



Amount 
expended 

for 
periodicals 



$400.00 



a»345-8x 
xoo.oo 

41328.00 

795.00 
79.9s 

85.69 

x,300.oo 
3.00 
58.00 



250.00 
75.00 
30.00 

X57.XO 

x,o74.48 



X03.52 
55.50 



$78.98 
50.00 



80.00 
294.29 



892.00 

629.00 
X3-75 
X6.X5 

X50.00 



7.00 



25. CO 

15. 00 
X57.10 

185.15 



27.00 
14.60 



Is THERE A Library Building 



yes 

yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 



yes 
yes 

yes 
no 
yes 



yes 



50.00 yes 



Cost 



Name of Donor 



$8,000 



Cheney Bros. 

Hon. Levi E. Coe 
Mrs. F. Russell 



24,500 Henry A. Taylor 
2,500 Albert C. Raymond 



John Howard Whitte- 
more 



3,500 Subscription 
xxo,ooo City 



52,400 Trust estate of Henry 
P. Haven 



Miss Isabella Eldridge 



Edmund Lawrence 



20,000, Joseph ^ Otis $SiOoo ; 
Ich "* 



city of Norwich $15,- 
000 



6.156 



D. L. Aldrich and Ed> 
win Milner 



X* The Schools and the Library — The work in connection with the schools embraces the following features: xst, Specia^ 
cards issued to teachers allowing them five books for use in their school work in addition to their re^lar cards ; 2d, Collections 
of twenty-five copies of works of single authors which are read in the upper grades of each district and pass from district to 
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To what extent is the Library used by School 
Children and Teachers 


Age limit 

for 
children 


of 
children's 

books 
circulated 


Duplicate 
copies of 
books for 
use in 
pubUc 
schools 


VoUmes 

on 
education 


Town 


Very freely. The library is adjoining to the schools 
and the teachers take out as many books at a time 
as necessary. The children use many books 

Books are taken by many of the scholars and most 
of the teachers 

Teachers have cards on which they and children 
take any number of books for use in school. Chil- 
dxvn take many books to aid them in work. Many 
consult reference books 

To a considerable extent 


no 

HO 

10 

la 
12 


44 


no 

no 
yes 

no 
no 




Manchester. South 6x 




Manchester 
Middlefield 6a 




ao 
100 


Middletown 63 

Milford 64 

MontvUle 65 

Morris, East Mor- 66 

ris 
Naugatuck 67 

New Britain 68 

New Canaan 69 
New Haven 70 

New Haven 71 
New Milford 7a 
Newington 73 
New London 74 
New MUford 75 
Newtown 76 


40 
few 






Teachers have five cards each. Library tries to meet 
their wanU as much as possible. Children are 
great patrons of library 

High school is allowed 15 books free. Teachers in 
the other schools 9 boolu each free. Many teach- 
ers and scholars are subscribers 

Very largely by the children and by the teachers also 

14 


no 

no 

no 
no 

no 
no 
no 

X2 

no 




not many 

no 

no 
yes 

no 
no 
no 
no 




18 

5» 
a6 

X5 


23» 

aio 

450 

84 


Teachers and scholars have membership cards and 
draw books, but no special record is kept 


33M 


1 
85 


Very freely ; teachers' cards, 4 books on cards 
None 












Teachers are allowed extra books at any time. One 
branch library in school 5 m. out of town, circula- 
tion of 75 vola. 

To a large extent 


no 

no 
xo 
la 
la 

no 

no 
10 
no 

13 

la 

no 
no 


27.59 

5 

30 


no 

no 
no 
no 
no 

yes 




Norfolk 77 

North Canaan 78 
North Haven 79 






Extensively by school children ; less by teachers 
Teachers may borrow several volumes for school use. 








16 
250 


Norwalk, South 81 


The schools have an excellent library of their own 
of several thousand volumes 
To a very large extent. School use is increasing and 
encouraged as much as possible 

Yes 


28.03 


Norwalk 
Norwich 8a 

Old Saybrook, 83 

Saybrook 
Plainfield 84 

Plainfield, Central 85 

Village 
Plainfield, 86 


To a greater extent than last year 


as 


no 










no 
yes 

no 
no 




Books are taken by the teachers for use in the 
schools, add scholars are encouraged to patronize 
library 

Teachers without charge 

Quite generally by teachers and older scholars 


ao 
as 




Moosup J 
Plainville 87 

Plymouth 88 

Plymouth, Terry- 89 

ville 









district ; 3d, Miscellaneous lots of fifty books which have been sent to two districts, situated some distance from the library. 
The results show that these methods of co-operation ought to be continued and extended as far and as rapidly as possible. 
1* In process of construction. 
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Town 



90 Pomfret 

91 Pomfret, Abington 
9a Portland 

93 Prospect 

94 Pntnam 

95 Ridgefield 

96 Rocky HUl 

97 Roxbnry 

98 Salisbury 

99 Scotland 

100 Seymour 

lox Sharon 

1 03 Sharon, Ellsworth 

103 Simsbury 

104 Stafford 

105 Stamford 

106 Stonington 

107 Stratford 

T08 Suffield 

109 Thomaston 

X xo Thompson, 

New Boston 

111 Torrington 

112 Union 

113 Vernon, Rock- 

viUc 

X14 Vernon, Talcott- 

ville 

lis Wallingford 

116 Washington 

117 Watcrbury 



EXFENSBS 



Income and how Derived 



|x6o from subacriptions and fines 

From use of books 

Town appropriation and fines 

From town 

$500 from town 

By subscriptions and donations 



Fees and dues; interest on money 

deposited 
From town 



Annuity fund of $500 from Mrs. 

Frank Scoville, also fines and 

dues 
By subscription, $100 ; $95 from 

town 
$300 from town ; about $30 from 

concert 

About f^oo, gift from Mrs. 

Hotchkiss, also subscriptions 
Fund of $500; interest of $30 

annually applied to purchase 

of books 
$700 from a fund given by Mr. 

Amos Eno 
$131.30 — Contributions 

$1,570.30, interest ; rents, $594 ; 
$352. IX, subscriptions 



$7«x)j voting members* fees, so- 
liatations and entertainments 

$420, Ufford fund; $x,ooo. De- 
Witt fund; $1,000, Walker 
fund ; $95, Austin fund 



$300 from town, $535.11 from con< 

cert and fair 
From fund 

Subscriptions and entertainments 

$742, subscriptions and gifts 



$90 from tow^n 

Interest of $xo,ooo from Geo. 
Maxwell fund, and gifts 

Contributions 

Subscriptions and entertainments 

$308.80— Rentals of books, $x3o.- 
16 ; gifts, $168.64 

Interest on Bronson Library 
fund and city appropriation of 
$1.000 a year 



Amount 
expended 

for 
salaries 



$30.00 
5.00 



X9.00 

xoo.oo 
340.00 



»5 

X04.00 

300.00 



50.00 
1,933.80 

596-00 



9.00 

900.00 
19. 00 

43«-64 

100.00 

300.00 

95.00 

5»a45-o5 



Amount 

expended 

for 

books 



Amotmt 
expended 

for 
periodicals 



$x30.oo 



995.57 



3.00 

94.49 
150.00 



682.69 
900.00 

X,X04.X9 

169.84 



3».38 
360.00 

8.00 
«.537.33 

xo.oo 

XIX.68 

75.00 

x,o5x.86 



$6.65 



61.75 



56. so 

35.00 



50.00 

94.99 
63.33 



X09.35 
35.00 

455-35 



Is THERE A Library Building 



yes 
yes 

no 
no 
yes 



yes 

yes 



yes 
yes 
yes 

no 
yes 

no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 

yes 



yes 



Cost 



Name of Donor 



$x,ooo 
3.500 



Room built on to Town 
Hall by the Village 
Improvement Soc 
90,000 Jonathan Scoville, and 
family of Nathaniel 
Church Scoville 
,6ooj Library and school bid. 
built by town 



1,500 



xo,ooo 

X9,000 

98,000 



65t99>ai 



$500 from Sabin Chase 

H. B. Buck, Ute of 
Worcester, Mass. 



P. C. Lounsbury 



Mrs. Hotchkiss 



Amos R. Eno 

Mrs. Abigail Johnson 



Birdseye Blakeman 



Talcott Bros. 



Silas Bronson 
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To what extent is the Library used by School 
Children and Teachers 



Age limit 

for 
children 



Percentage 

of 
children's 

books 
circulated 



Duplicate 

copies of 

books for 

use in 

public 

schools 



Volumes 

on 
education 



Town 



Not especially. This library is more a social center 

for the cultivated residents 
Not used at all by them 

Children and teachers in the district in which the 
library is located patronize it freely; children of 
other districts not to any extent 



Largely 

Very largely. All teachers and poor children have 
free tickets and it is open Saturday afternoon for 
their benefit 

Whatever they choose 



Reference library to a great extent, extra cards for 
teachers. Lists left at library by teachers to aid 
scholars and librarian in selection 

Teachers have free access to the library for all 
needed uses in school 

All children above the second grade take books from 
the library. They are guided in their selection by 
the teachers, who draw as many books as they please 

Most of the teachers in the town use the library and 
a great many children enjoy its privileges 

Much 



Not to any gr^tt extent by the children as children 

in outside mstricts live so far away 
Only as regular subscribers 

Two complimentary cards are issued to each teacher, 
one for schoolroom use on which 6 books may be 
taken, the other personal, on which 9 books are 
taken, one of which may be fiction 

Freely 

Extensively by the children, little by the teachers, 
four of whom are non-residents. A very good 
reference library is owned by the school, but we 
hope to make ours so much fuller in time that the 
teachers will be glad to come to us 

A few cards taken — seven 

For reference and for reading 

But very little 

Teachers are allowed one book at a time for school 
work. The library is used chiefly as a source of 
amusement by teachers and children 



Largely books taken by teachers for use in school 

and children sent by teachers for books supple- 

mentary to their studies 
The library is accessible to teachers at any time by 

application to the librarian 
50 cards are given to the teachers at half price, paid 

by the school board 
Teachers may draw books free for use in classroom ; 

Reading-room free to all 
TesKhers and school children make much use of the 

library in their work, but we have no statistics to 

show ju»t how much 



no 
«4 



«4 

no 



35 



no 
no 



no 
no 



no 
no 

no 
no 



as 

40 
«5 



a4Ji 



no 
no 



*S 



no 
no 



no 
no 



X3 



3a 

75 
50 



yes 



34 

few 
s8 



no 
no. 
no 



no 
no 
no 



Salisbury 98 

Scotland 99 

Seymour 100 

Sharon lox 

Sharon, Ellsworth 102 



Pomfret 


90 


Pomfret, Abington 


91 


Portland 


9a 


Prospect 


93 


Putnam 


94 


Ridgefield 


95 


Rocky Hill 


96 


Roxbury 


97 



Simsbury 

Stafford 

Stamford 

Stonington 
Stratford 



Suffield 

Thomaston 

Thompson, 

New Boston 
Torrington 

Union 

Vernon, Rock- 
ville 

Vernon, Talcott- 

ville 
WalUngford 

Washington 

Waterbury 



103 
104 
105 

106 
X07 

X08 

109 
no 

ZIX 



^14 

"5 
X16 
117 
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Expenses 


Is THERE A Library Building 


Town 


Income and how Derived 


Amount 
expended 

for 
salaries 


Amount 

expended 

for 

books 


Amount 
expended 

for 
periodicals 


1 


Cost 


Name of Donor 


1x8 Watcrtown 

X19 Westbrook 
X30 West Hartford 


Interest of fund, $x,ooo ; $20,000 
gift of Dr. John Deforest 

From town 

$72 interest on two legacies 

Subscriptions and donations 

$200 from town ; $ao from Ami- 
don fund ; $30 interest church 
loan ; $30 fines 


$500.00 

35.00 
180.00 

xoo.oo 
xzs.oo 


$300.00 

54.00 


$70.00 
9-55 


yes 

no 
no 

no 
no 


$x6,ooo 


Benjamin De Forest 






Z3X Westport 
122 Wethersfield 


X25.00 
X05.00 


60.00 










123 Wilton 

124 Winchester, West 

Winstcd 

X35 Windham, Willi- 

mantic 
126 Windham, Willi- 








About $875 derived from fund of 
$6,000, sale of tickets, fines, 
and special subscriptions 

From Linen Company 

Annual appropriation of $500 

from city 
Town grant and fines 

$n7.ao W. C. T. U. dues, sub- 

scriptions, and rent of books 
Entertainments and donations 

$20 from subscriptions and en- 
tertainments 
Subscriptions 


310.00 
364.00 

150.00 
4«.aS 
66.60 


300.18 


58.00 

35.00 
x6.oo 


no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 










300.00 

XZO.OO 






roantic ' 
127 Windsor 

Z28 Windsor Locks 












X29 Woodbury 

130 Woodstock 

X31 Woodstock, West 
Woodstock 


156.00 
60.00 








15.00 


X5.00 
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To what extent is the Libnuy used by School 
Children and Teachers 


Age limit 

for 
children 


Percentage 

of 
children's 

books 
circulated 


Duplicau 

copies of 

books for 

use in 

pubUc 

schools 


Volumes 

on 
education 


TOWH 


Teachers of all but one school have books for school 


no 








Watartown it8 


use. Teachers can take 6 vols, at one time if they 
choose. Many children have cards of their own 

Comparatively slight, but on the increase since the 
additions of juvenile books 

It is used very little for educational purposes, but for 
personal reading, largely by school children. Use 
of reference books has increased during the last 
year 

A considerable extent 








Westbrook xx9 
West Hartford xso 


lO 

no 
8 




no 


6 




Westport xai 
Wethecsfield xaa 




36 


no 








Wilton 123 

Winchester, West 1*4 
Winsted 

Windham, Willi. 195 

mantic 
Windham, WUli- xa6 

mantic 
Windsor xs7 

Windsor Locks xs8 


The Fourth District school, being the one nearest the 


no 
xo 

13 
» 

no 


XI 

50 


no 

yes 
no 
no 




library, uses books on special terms, in the school- 
room 
Extensively 






A great deal 
VeryUtUe 








no 






no 


Woodbury xag 

Woodstock X30 

Woodstock, West X31 
Woodstock 


Academy teachers and scholars use quite a number 


no 






of the histories and reference books 



















Ed. — 10 
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Is THERE A Reading-room 


Number 

of 
Periodi- 
cals 


Periodicals 


Others 

not 
included 

in 
I, a, and 3 


Town 


Reading, 
room 


Days and Hours of Opening 


I Daily 'a Weekly [3 Monthly 




yea 
yet 

no 
yes 

no 

no 
yes 
yet 

no 


Mondays, 4-3«>-5'3o '•*«. ; Thursdays, 

6.^0-7.30 P.M. 
Daily, xo A.M-9.30 p.m. 


5 
aS 




a 3 
6 12 




2 Ansonia 

3 Ashford 

4 Berlin 

5 Berlin, East Berlin 

6 Bethlehem 


9 


1 



Wednesdays, 3-5, 7-9 p.m. 


i5 




6 1 8 1 z 












1 


7 Bridgeport 

8 Bristol 

9 Brooklyn 

10 Canaan, Falls 


Daily, 13 hours; holidays, 12 hours; 

Sundays, 8 hours 
Daily, 9 A.M.-9 p.m.; Sundays, 2-6 p.m. 


188 
55 




! * 


II 


28 ao a 








i 


VilUge 
II Chatham, Middle 


no 






, '"■ 1 


Haddam 
12 Cheshire 








! 


13 Chester 

14 Clinton 

15 Colchester 










1 ; 


yes 
yes 
no 
no 


Tuesdays, afternoon ; Fridays, evening 

Evenings, a hours; Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, afternoons, a hours 








18 




I 

3 j «4 I 




17 Cornwall 

18 Coventry 

19 Coventry, South 

Coventry 
ao Cromwell 


i ■■ ■■ 


























j 


21 Danbury 


yes 
no 


Daily, zo a.m. -9 p.m. 


35 


5 


14 ' 16 






83 Eastford 

24 East Haddam, 

Moodus 
as East Hartford 

26 East Lyme, 
Niantic 

87 East Windsor, 

Warehouse Pt. 

88 Enfield, Thomp- 

sonviUe 

89 Essex 

30 Essex, Center- 

31 Essex, Ivoryton 
3a Fairfield 

33 Fairfield 

34 Fairfield, South- 

port 

35 Farmington 










yes 
yes 
no 


Daily, 1-9 p.m. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 

a-5.30, 7-8.30 P.M. 


4a 
ao 
»7 


5 


ao , z6 
3 17 

3 


z 












no 
no 
no 








t 








1 








' 








' 


no 
no 








1 

1 








1 .. 1.. 


1 
• 




! 


no 




20 




' 1 
7 n i 
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OF LIBRARIES, 1 896-7 — Contttiued 



Number of 

children in- 
cluded in 3, 2, 
and 3 


as to 

number of 

readers 


Amount 
appropriated 

reading-room 


Special 
reference 
library 


Number 

of 
volumes 


Name of librarian 

or 
officer reporting 






None 


1 


Mary E. Hyde 
Anna Hadley 
Peter Piatt 


a 


30-50 daily 


yes 1 36 

t 








1 


no 
no 





Ruth Galpin, AisUt. Ubra- 

rian 
Georgianna A. Kelsey 

Mrs. N. L. Bloss 



















3 


500 daily 







Mis. Agnes Hills 
C. L. Wooding 
J. S. Bard 


I163.70 






I 




1 


1 




1 


no 






Geo. N. Lawson, Secretary 

and Treasurer 
Mary E. Baldwin 

Emma G. Leete 

John A. Stanton 

Abby G. Willard, Secr«tary 

Alanson H. Fox 












j 




1 


1 


3 


12 daily 35>oo 


1 








1 





Mary J. Whitney 

Miss F. J. Kingsbury, 
Secretary 










1 ' 






1 




Sarah M. Savage 
Mrs. C. H. Sanford 


3 


1 


ye. 

no 


«»550 




1 


Mary J. Camp 

Mrs. Timothy Walker 

Mn. M. C. Chanman 




! 

i 
....j 




3 
3 




1 
joo.oo ves 1 ICO 






no • i T***"" W Hov^..n 


1 





Mn. F. H. Dart 




'...'.Z\ 








1 


no 




Edith D. Aitkin 
Mrs. M. L. Bryan 
Jennie I. Norton 
Mrs. S. L. Cheney 
F. E. B. Nichols 














no 










. 








no 
no 













Mn. Loretta B. Perry 
Josephine S. Heydrick 
Lillian E. Root 











5 


members from 
house ia tovrn 


1 













Town 



Andover 

Ansonia 

Ashford 

Berlin 

Berlin, East Berlin 

Bethlehem 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

Brooklyn 

Canaan, Falls 
Villaee 

Chatham, Middle 
Haddam 

Cheshire 

Chester 

Clinton 

Colchester 

Columbia 

Cornwall 

Coventry 

Coventry, South 
oventry 



itry, 
C01 
Cromwell 



13 

15 
16 
>7 

ze 

19 



23 
a4 

26 

27 



Danbury 

Durham 

Eastford 

East Haddam, 
Moodus 
East Hartford 

East Lyme, 

Niantic 
East Windsor, 

Warehouse Pt. 
Enfield, Thomp- 28 

sonville 
Essex 



Essex, Center* 

brook 
Essex, Ivoryton 

Fairfield 

Fairfield 

FairfieU, South 

port 
Farmington 
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63 
65 



Town 



36 Franklin 

37 Glastonbury 

38 Granby 

39 Granby 

40 Granbyt West 

Granby 

41 Greenwich 

4J Greenwich 

43 Griswold 

44 Griswold, Jewett 

City 

45 Groton 

46 Groton, Mystic 

47 Guilford 

48 Haddam 

49 Hampton 

50 Hartford 
5Z Hartford 
5a Hebron 

53 Huntington, 

Shelton 

54 KiUin^ly, 

Danielson 

55 Ledyard 

56 Litchfield 

57 Litchfield 

58 Litchfield, 

Northfield 

59 Madison 

60 Mauiison, East 

River 

61 Manchester, So. 

Manchester 
6s Middlefield 



Middletown 

Milford 

Montville 



66 Morris, East 

Mocris 

67 Naugatuck 

68 New Britain 

69 New Canaan 

70 New Haven 



Is THERE A RbaOINC-ROOM 



Reading- 



no 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 
no 



yes 



yes 

yes 



yes 



Wednesdays and Saturdays, a-5, 6-9 p.m. 



D&ily* sH hours 
DaUy 



Days and Hours of Opening 



Daily, 8 a.m.-xo p.m. ; Sundays, x-7.30 

P.M. 

D^y« 9* 30 A.M.-5.30 P.M. 

Fridays, afternoon and evening 

Daily, 1-5, 6-9 p.m. 

Daily, 6-9 p.m.; Saturdays, afternoon 



Daily, 3-6, 7-9 p.m. 



Daily, 3-6, 7-^ p.m. 

Daily 

Saturdays, a-4 p.m. 



Daily, 8 hours ; Sundays, a hours 



Daily ; Sundays, Oct.-May, x-6 p.m. 



Number 

of 
Periodi- 

caU 



a8 



«7S 

64 

5 

«4 

18 



Periodicals 



z Daily 



a Weekly 



38 
30 



X06 



7 
X4 



X9 



IS 

4 



55 



3 Monthly 



6z 
30 
5 



«4 
x6 



45 



xso 



Others 

not 
included 

in 
x, 2, and 3 



54 

«4 
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OP LIBRARIES, iZq/fy-T — Coftttnugd 



Number of 
periodicals for 

children in- 
cluded in I, a, 
and 3 



Statitdcs 

as to 

number of 

readers 



4C0 for '96 



70 
20,437 for *96 



3,096 for '96 



350 for *96 



Amount 
appropriated 

reading-room 



$100.00 



6a,ao4 for '96 600.00 



35 daily 



90 daily 
i 50 daily 



189 daily 



Special 

reference 

library 



Number of 

of 

volumes 



yes 
no 
yes 



46 



yes 
> yes 

no 
yes 
yes 

no 

no 
yes 

no 



11 



yes 
no 
no 

yes 
no 



yes 



47»46a 



75 
60 



»34 



Name of librarian 

or 
officer reporting 



H. E. Hart 
J. H. Hutcbins 
Mrs. A. E. Edwards 
GeotgeS. Godard 
Carrie Holoombe 
Mis. H. E. ManhaU 
Miss Mary M. Miller 
Charles F. Morgan 
Mayme Y. Brown 
Abbie M. Clarke 
Miss A. A. Murphy 
E. Jennie Knowles 
E. E. Lewis, Prtsident 
Kate A. Thompson 
Caroline M. Hewins 
Frank B. Gay 
Susan B. Pendleton 
J. Tomlinson, Secretary 
Emma C Hammond 
Harriet J. Gray 
Mis. Mary J. BueU 
Mrs. Mary J. BueU 
Levi S. Wooster 
Mary E. Redfield 
Cairie E. Leete 
Mrk Mary J. Easton 
Miss L. A. Rockwen 
Laura F. Philbrook 
W.S. Chase 
Mrs. Frank C ScholfieM 



Ellen Spencer 
Anna G. RockweU 
Martha SillimaB 
W. K. Stetson 



Town 



Franklin 
Glastonbury 
Granby 
Granby 

Granby, West 

I Granby 
Greenwich 

Greenwich 

Griswold 



36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

4a 

43 

Griswold, Jewen 44 

City 
Groton 45 

Groton, Mystic 46 

Guilford 47 

Haddam 48 

Hampton 49 

Hartford 50 

Hartford 51 

Hebron 52 

53 
54 
55 

Litchfield 56 

Litchfield 57 

58 
59 
60 
6x 



Huntington, 
Shelton 



Darnell 
Ledyard 



Litchfield, 

Northfield 
Madison 



Madison, East 

River 
Manchester, So. 

Manchester 
Middlefield 62 



Middletown 

Milford 

MontvUk 

Morris, East 

Morris 
Naugatuck 

New Britain 

New Canaan 

New Haven 



63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
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Is THERR A RbaDING-ROOM 



Town 



New Haven 

New Milford 

Newington 

New London 

New Milford 

Newtown 

Norfolk 

North Canaan 

North Haven 

Norwalk 

Norwalk, South 

Norwalk 
Norwich 

Old Saybrook, 

Saybrook 
Plainfield 

Plainfield, Cen- 
tral Village 

Plainfield, 
Moosup 

Plainville 



71 
7« 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 Plymouth 



Plymouth, Terry- 

ville 
Pomfret 



Reading- 
room 



Pomfret, Abington 

Portland 

Prospect 

Putnam 

Ridgefield 

Rocky HUl 

Roxbury 

Salisbury 

Scotland 
too Seymour 
lox Sharon 
loa Sharon, Ellsworth 

103 Simsbury 

104 StaCFord 

105 Stamford 



ye* 

yes 
yes 
yes 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 



yes 



yes 
yes 



yes 
no 



no 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 
yes 
yes 



no 
yes 



Days and Hours of Opening 



Periodicals 
Number ' 

of 1 

periodic t 

cals I I Daily | 3 Weekly '3 Monthly 



Dally 77 

Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 4 

9-s^ 7-8 P.M. I 

WednoKlays, 7.30-9 p.m.; Saturdays, 7 

3-5. 7.30-9 P-M. 

Fridays, zo A.M.-6 p.m.; Tuesdays and 6x 
Saturdays, 10 A.M.-9 p.m. 



96 



6 
42 



Daily, 9 a.m.-^ p.m. 



23 



Others 

not 
included 

in 
I, 3, and J 



Daily | 

Daily ; Sundays, 2.30-5.30 p.m. | 71 

Daily, 9.30 A.M.-9P.M.; Sundays (Dec. 54 
i-July I), 2-6 P.M. 



30 
44 



Daily, 6.30-9.30 p.m. 



Mondays and Fridays, evenings 13 

Evenings, 6-9 I 5 



First Wednesday each month, 2-4 p.m. 



Tuesdasrs, afternoon and evening I 3 

Tuesdays and Fridays, 3-4, 7-9 p.m 

Daily 17 



Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, 7-9 p.m.; 37 

S^aturdays, 2-4, 7-9 P.M. 1 

Daily, 3 and 5 hours 90 



Daily, 9H hours 



S IS 



43 
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OF LIBRARIES, iZ<j^T — Cofitmued 



Number of cr*»;c»S/^ 
periodicals for I ^"^^ 

children in- 1 „„SbS of 
eluded m I, 2,' ifljuL 


Amount 
appropriated 

reading-room 


Special 

reference 

library 


Number 

of 
volumes 


Name of librarian 

or 
officer reporting 


Town 






no 
no 




SteUa Williams 


New Haven 71 








Miss E. H. Noble 
Mary L. Luce 
Mary A. Richardson 


New MUford 73 








Newington 73 






New London 74 




no 





Mn. Martha J. Lyon 


New Milford 75 








Abbie L. Peck 
Henry H. Eddy 
Mrs. S. J. Hamm 
Harriett D. Andrews 
Dotha Stone Pinneo 
Angeline Scott 
Jonathan Trumbull 
Um C A. Clark 


Newtown 76 


A , 1 


yes 


989 


Norfolk 77 












no 




North Haven 79 


3 3,000-4,000 a 

month 

4 «• 40,a45 






Norwalk 80 




no 
yes 




Norwalk, South 81 






Norwalk 
Norwich 83 








Old Saybrook 83 










Susie F. Ashley 
Kate A. Penrose 
John E. Prior 


Saybrook 
Plainfield 84 






no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 
yes 
no 
no 




Pbunfield, Cen- 85 


4 " 


50.00 




tral Village 
Plainfiekl 86 




Grace Matthews 


Moosup 
PlainviUe 87 


none 


25.00 to 30.00 

private sub- 
scription 


50 

50 


A. S. Beardsley. President 
A. S. Gaylord, Secretary 
Louise Clare Hoppin 
Mr. A. L. Fox 


Plymouth 88 


xo each even'g 


Plymouth, Terry- 89 




vUIe 
Pomfret 90 




nothing 


Pomfret, Abington 91 


! 




W. H. Edwards, Secretary 
Mrs. S. S. Talmadge 
Alice G. Johnson 


Portland 9a 








Prospect 93 






no 
no 




Putnam 94 








Mis. W. L. Todd 

Adelaide W. Wright 

Rev. Walter D. Humphrey 

Delia £. Parsons 

Rev. Henry B. Mead, Presi- 
dent 
Edgar C Stiles, Secretary 

Flora A. Ryan 

S. E. Everitt 


Ridgefield 95 


.. 1 






Rocky HiU 96 










Roxbury 97 


a 35 daily 


6«.75 


ye* 


«So 


Salisbury 98 
Scotland 99 


3 , as daily 
3 10 daily 


67.00 


no 

yes 

w yes 




Seymour 100 


80 


Sharon 101 




Sharon, Ellsworth xoa 


1 






Simsbury 103 
Stafford Z04 






no 
yes 




H. R. Howard 

E. Van Hoevenberg 


4 7,706 for 6 mos. 






Stamford 105 









** Number of rititors, both readers and book-takers. ** Poorly patronized. Will not average over five per day. 

•« Theological, primarily for ministers and Bible students. 
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Is THERE A RSAOXNG-ROOM 


Number 
of 

periodi- 
cals 


Pbeiodicals 


Others 

not 


Town 


Reading- 
room 


Days and Hours of Opening 


I Daily 


2 Weekly 


3 Monthly 


included 

in 
X, a, and s 


106 Stonington 

107 Stratford 

108 Suffield 

109 Thomaston 


yes 
yes 
yes 
no 


Daily 

Daily, 8>^ hotirs 

Daily, 6 hours 


12 

33 
28 


I 
4 
4 


3 
10 

XX 


5 1 3 

18 ' X 

II i a 


no Thompson, New 












Boston 
xiz Torrington 


no 
no 
no 
yes 

yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 

no 
yes 
yes 

no 








i 


iza Union 










113 Vernon, Rock- 








i 

i 


ville 
1x4 Vernon, Talcott- 


Saturdays and Sundays, afternoons; 
evenings, except Thursdays and Sun- 
days 

Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 
a-5.45 P.M.; every evening, 6^30-9.30 

In summer, daily, 3 hours; in winter, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, a.30-5.30 ; Sat- 
urdays, 2.30-5.30, 7-9 F-M. 

Daily, la hours 

Tuesdays and Fridays, a-8,30 p.m. 


U 
as 


4 
5 


6 

10 
5 

6 


4 
10 




ville 
1x5 Wallingford 
1x6 Washington 


3 


1x7 Waterbury 


88 

39 


za 




1x8 Watertown 


xz 21 




1x9 Westbrook 






120 West Hartford 
lax Westport 


Daily, 5 houis 
Every evening, 7-9 


22 
24 


9 
7 


8 II 
8 8 


X 


12a Wethersfield 




133 Wilton 










xa4 Winchester, West 


yes 

no 
no 
yes 
yes 


Daily, 6 hours 






a 1 i9 i -» 


Winsted 
laS Windham, WiUi. 








1 


man tic 
xa6 Windham, WiUI- 










1 


mantic 
ia7 Windsor 


Evenings, 6-9 
Daily, xs hours 








1 


ia8 Windsor Locks 


17 


5 


6 


6 




ia9 Woodbury 




130 Woodstock 


no 








1 ; 


131 Woodstock, West 








1 


Woodstock 










! 
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or UBRARiEs, 1896-7 — Concluded 



Number of 
periodicals for 

children in- 
cluded in If a, 
and 3 



Statistics 



number of 
readers 



I 1,800 

well patronized 



average 14 



I 



. '9 each evening 
I Z2 per day 



.1. 



Amount 

appropriated 

for 



Special 
reference 
library 



no 
yes 



Number 

of 
volumes 



X38 



I35-00 



60.00 



no 
no 



yes 



16 



Name of librarian 

or 
officer Veporting 



Mn. Kate Hahn 
Frances B. Russell 
Mrs. C. C Spencer 
Martha E. Potter 
Mary P. Jordan 
Louise T. Mason 
George Towne 
Florence L Davis 
David Ferguson 

Emma Lewis 
Eliabeth B. Baker 

H. F. Bassett 
Nancy E. Bronson 
Caroline E. Moore 
Elizabeth S. Ehner 
Samuel A. Purdy 
Mr*. G. W. Roberts 



Louise M. Carrington 
Jennie A. Ford 
A. Dell Carpenter 
Grace M. Blake 
Mrs. C. J. GoodwiU 
Edward S. Boyd 
Mrs. L. B. Flynn 
H. E. Carpenter 



Town 



Stonington 

Stratford 

Suffield 

Thomaston 

ThompsMi, New 

Boston 
Torrington 

Union 

Vernon. Rodc- 

ville 
Vernon, Talcott- 

ville 

Wallingford 
Washington 

Waterbury 

Watertown 

Westbrook 

West Hartford 

Westport 

Wethersfield 

Wilton 

Winchester, West 

Winsted 
Windham, Willi- 

mantic 
Windham, Willi- 

man tic 
Windsor 

Windsor Locks 

Woodbury 

Woodstock 

Woodstock, West 
Woodstock 



106 
X07 
108 
109 

no 
III 
112 
"3 
'14 

»«5 

116 

X17 
xz8 
1x9 
lao 

I2X 
123 
X23 

xa4 

««S 

is6 
197 
128 

130 

i3« 
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154 report of the secretary 

Town Management of Schools. 
The substance of Town Management is 

1. The town for school purposes becomes one district. The 
existing district lines become lines of attendance and may 
be changed to suit the exigencies of school attendance. 

2. Town officers called the town committee manage the 
schools. The functions of this committee include those of 
the district committee and school visitors. 

3. Schoolhouses become the property of the town, 

4. The expenses of schools are paid directly by the town in- 
stead of indirectly through the districts, 

5. Business pertaining to schools is transacted in town meeting. 
It should be noted : 

1 . Schools are not abolished nor united. The town commit- 
tee has no greater power in this regard than now belongs to 
the school visitors. 

2. Schools are managed just as roads ^ bridges^ and the poor 
are managed — by the town. 

The advantages of Town Management are 

1. Better buildings. 

2. Better teachers and teaching. 

3. More interest on the part of parents. 

4. Better attendance. 

5. Economy and directness of business manage- 

ment. We avoid 
{a) Too many school officers.* 
\b) Duplication of duties. 
\c) Overlapping of authority. 
In order that the towns may act the following sugges- 
tions are made : 

1. The vote must be taken at the October town meeting. 

2. The ballot-box in which the ballots for town officers 
are deposited should be marked "Consolidation of Dis- 
tricts." 

3. Official ballots with the words " Yes " and " No " 
must be provided, and can be obtained from the State Board 
of Education. 

4. The ballot must be placed in the official envelope 
with ballots for town officers and deposited in the box 
marked as stated above. 

5. The following clause in the warning of the town 
meeting will be sufficient : 

1 The f oUowina: facts appear in one town : 
Enumeration, 133. 
Scholars, average attendance, 75. 
Teachers, 6. 
School officers, 39. 
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To determine by ballot whether the town will abolish all the school dis- 
tricts and parts of school districts within its limits and assume and maintain 
control of the public schools therein. 

The number of towns acting under this system has risen 
from 15 in 1883, to 67 in 1897. 

The following table shows the towns which have adopted 
the town system and the year in which the affirmative vote 
was taken : 

TABLE LXIV 





t 


Date of 






Date of 


Under 


Under 


Adopt- 


Under District 


Under 


Adopt- 


District System 


Town System 


Town 


System 


Town System 


Town 




1 


System 






System 


Hartford Co. 


New London Co. 






Hartford 




• •*• 


...... 


New London 


1868 


Avon 




«... 


Norwich 






Berlin 






Bozrah 






Bloomfield 






Colchester 






Bristol 




• . .. 




Bast Lvme 
Franklin 


x^ 


Burlingrton 




.... 


....•• 


1896 




Canton 


1897 


Griswold 






Bast Oranby 






Groton 






Bast Hartford 






Lebanon 








Bast Windsor 


1895 


Ledyard 








Bnfield 


1893 


Lisbon 






Farmineton 
Glastonbury 







Lyme 
MontvUle 




.... 


Granby 






No. Stonington 






Hartland 




• * . . 




Old Lyme 


1896 


Manchester 




• >•• 


Preston 






Marlborough 







Salem 








New Britain 

Newinrton 

PlainvUle 


«873 
1897 


Sprague 
Stonmgton 




.... 




186^ 


Voluntown 








Rocky Hill 
Simsbury 


1897 


Waterford 








18^ 










Southington 


X893 


Fairfield Co. 






South Windsor 








Bridgeport 


1876 




Suffield 


:§? 


Danbury 




.... 


.... 


West Hartford 


...... 


Bethel 


x888 


Wethersfield 






Brookfleld 






Windsor 






Darien 








Windsor Locks 


x866 




Baston 


X 










Fairfield 


New Haven Co, 






Greenwich 








Ansonia 


1890 




Huntington 


1894 




Beacon Palls 


189a 


Monroe 







Bethany 






...... 


New Canaan 


X893 




Branford 


1867 


New Fairfield 






Cheshire 






Newtown 








Derby 
Bast Haven 


1893 


Norwalk 








189^ 


Redding 






Guilford 






Ridgefield 








Hamden 


;iu 


Sherman 








Madison 




Stamford 


1873 




Meriden 


1895 




Stratford 


1897 


Middlebury 








Trumbull 


1894 




Milford 


»875 


Weston 






Nauffatuck 
North Branford 






Westport 








.... 


WUton 






North Haven 












Orange 






Windham Co. 






Oxford 


Prospect' 




Ashford" 


Brooklyn 


1895 




Seymour 


1868 


Canterbury 






Southbury 




• > . • 


••..•• 


Chaplin 


I89I 


Wallingrford 





«... 


Eastford 






Waterbury 






Hampton 








Wolcott 


1887 




KiUingly 


1897 




Woodbridge 


z89> 


Plainfieid 
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Date of 






Date of 


Under 


Under 


^^• 


Under 


Under 


Adopt- 


District System 


Town System 


Town 
System 


District System 


Town Sjrstem 


Town 
System 


fVtndkam Cc,- 






Middlesex Co. 






Continutd 












Pomfret 




,, 


Middletown 




• ••• 




Putnam 


i8g6 


Haddam 




..*. 




ScoUand 


t895 


Chatham 






Sterling 








Chester 


1895 




Thompson 


1897 




CUnton 


1869 




Windham 


1896 




Cromwell 


1895 


Woodstock 






Bast Haddam 






Litchfield Co. 








Essex 


1870 




Litchfield 


1880 


...... 


KiUingworth 


1895 


Barkhamsted 




, . , , 


Middlefield 






Bethlehem 




• • • • 




Old Saybrook 


1873 


Bridgewater 




. . •> 


Portland 







Canaan 




.... 




Saybrook 


X870 


Colebrook 


Cornwall 
Goshen 


18^ 

1897 




Westbrook 


1894 




Harwinton 


18^ 


ToUand Co. 






Kent 












Morris 




.... 


Tolland 








New Hartford 


2897 




Andover 


z888 




New Milford 


18^3 


Bolton 






Norfolk 


, 




Columbia 








No. Canaan 


1897 


Coventry 


■•.... 




Plymouth 








Ellington 


1897 


Roxbury 




■ . . . 


Hebron 







Salisbury 




• •• • 


Mansfield 






Sharon 


, 


• • . • 




Somers 


1897 




Thomaston 


iHl 


SUfford 








Torrington 


Union 




,,,. 


Warren 


••.... 


• . • • 


Vernon 









Washington 


189a 


Willington 






Watertown 












Winchester 


Woodbury 


180 









SUMMARY BY COUNTIES 



COUNTIES 


No. of Towns under 
District System 


No. of Towns having 
Town System 


Hartford . 
New Haven 
New London 
Fairfield . 

Litchfield . 
Middlesex . 
Tolland 










«7 
«3 
«7 

7 
10 


12 

«3 
4 
9 
7 

II 
8 
3 


Total 


JOZ 


67 



There are 1,557 towns in New England. In 1,42a towns 
schools are managed under the " town " system, leaving 135 
in whole or in part under the district system. Of the 135, 
eighty- five per cent., or 114, are in Connecticut. 
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ADDRESSES AT THE CELEBRATION OF THE EIGHTY- 
SEVENTH BIRTHDAY OF DR. HENRY BARNARD. 



At a meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers' Associa- 
tion held October 16, 1896, it was voted that the Secretary of 
the State Board of Education be requested to appoint a com- 
mittee to arrange for the celebration of the eighty-seventh 
birthday of Dr. Henry Barnard. 

Under the provisions of this vote the following committee 
was appointed : 



Mr. A. E. Burr . 








Hartford 


Mr. D. N. Camp . 








New Britain 


Miss Abbie S. Henry 








Hartford 


Mr. D WIGHT HOLBROOK 








Clinton 


Mr. C. N. Kendall. 








New Haven 


Rev. Fr. J. A. Mulcahy 








Hartford 


Prof. B. Perrin . 








New Haven 


Mr. G. p. Phenix . 








Willimantic 


Mr. E. C. Willard 








Stamford 


Mr. W. I. Twitchell . 








Hartford 



The first meeting of this committee was held November 
14, 1896, and subsequently several meetings were held. 

A program was finally adopted which was carried out on 
the 25th of January, as follows : 

MORNING session. 

The exercises were held in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The occasion brought together a large number of 
teachers not only from this vicinity, but from many parts of 
the country. 

The central and prominent figure of the day was Dr. 
Barnard himself. 

Dr. Barnard was escorted to the speaker's desk by the 
Governor, Lorrin A. Cooke. 
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The following is the program of the morning session: 

PRESIDING OFFICER 

His Excellency, LORRIN A. COOKE 

Overture — " Raymond " Ambe-Thomas 

Prayer — Rev. H. M. Thompson Chaplain of the Senate 

Sin^ng — High School Chorus 

Richard Burton's Ode, "The Children's Sage " ♦ 

— Music by Irving Emerson 
Address — His Excellency, Lorrin A. Cooke Governor of Connecticut 

Address — His Honor Miles B. Preston Mayor of Hartford 

Music - "The New Hail Columbia," G. W. Chadwick. 
Address — James L. Hughes . . . Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Canada 

Canada and United States — Their Educational Interdependence. 
Address — William T. Harris Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Past Achievements and Future Hopes in Education 

Address — Thomas B. Stockwell, Commissioner of Public Schools, Providence, R. I. 

Presentation of the Hon. Henry Barnard by His Excellency the Governor 

ADDRESSES OF THE MORNING 

LORRIN A. COOKE 
Governor of the State of Connecticut 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I congratulate those present and also the 
State of Connecticut upon this remarkable and unique event This 
assemblage and demonstration is to celebrate an individual birthday 
and at the same time to recall and make prominent an epoch in the 
educational history of the State. 

Connecticut has from her earliest history been particularly distin- 
guished as an educational center in the country. Her university has 
given the higher education and training to generations of men from 
all sections of the nation, and her learned instructors are known and 
respected in all parts of the enlightened world. We are justly proud 
of our high rank university, and the standing it gives us among the 
States of the Union. While indirectly all the people of the whole State 
are influenced and in some degree benefited by the great university, the 
common schools come nearer to the great masses of our people, and it 
is through their agency that the greatest good to the greatest number 
is accomplished. 

It is in this field that the man we honor to-day was a pioneer and a 
hero. It was his hand that blazed the way for State supervision of pub- 
lic schools in our State and in other States by his introduction of 
the famous " educational bill " into the General Assembly of 1838. 
His masterly speech on this bill produced such an effect that Roger 
Sherman, the most eminent lawyer in the State, and a member of the 
Legislature, immediately moved a suspension of the rules and the 
passage of the act. The bill created a State board of education, and 
Dr. Barnard became the first secretary and executive officer of the 
board. The event marked a long step in the progress of improvement 
in the common schools, but it was only a step, and a long list of hin- 



* This poem will be found in the account of evening exercises. 
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drances and bad conditions lay before the great educational organizer 
which must be attacked and vanquished in order to bring about the re- 
forms which he desired. I need not pursue the history of education in 
our State further, and will only say that, notwithstanding retrograde 
steps have been taken through adverse legislation and the apathy of 
the people, the leaven introduced by Dr. Barnard more than fifty years 
ago has continued to work until we have the present free school sys- 
tem, and still our educators, in the spirit and example of their great 
predecessor, are marching forward to other and improved conditions. 
When the General Assembly of 1842 abolished the Connecticut Board 
of Education, which had been in existence only four years, Dr. Barnard 
had in that time accomplished a great deal in laying foundations, mak- 
ing suggestions and printing all these in his reports, which have now in 
these later years become valuable as standards of reference for those 
who are engaged in educational work. Thus in 1839 we find him writ- 
ing on methods and means to provide universal instruction. He says : 
" I am more and more confirmed in the opinion that it is both just and 
expedient to provide liberally and permanently by State endowment 
for the support of public instruction. As education is a want not felt 
by those who need it most, as it is a duty which avarice and self-interest 
may disregard, as it is a right which those in whom it is inherent can- 
not enforce, and as it is an interest both individual and public which 
cannot safely be neglected, it seems unwise and unjust to leave it to an 
uncertain or fnsufficient support. We know that every individual is 
interested in and affected by the education of every other, both socially 
and politically. Our social and political relations to each other have 
been characterized as a co-partnership in which every member can bind 
the whole. Our only safety is the right qualifications of every person 
before he becomes an active partner." These truths and principles 
written by Dr. Barnard fifty-eight years ago were at that time new and 
by many rejected, but to-day are freely admitted as almost self-evident 
facts fully demonstrated by experience. 

The city of Hartford has given to the State and to the world many 
eminent men. It is not my purpose at this time to go over this list, 
but I wish to name two of the most prominent in this roll of honor 
who were in some respects similar in aims and purposes, Noah Web- 
ster and Henry Barnard. Both trained in the profession of the law, 
and each was by a seeming providential direction turned into a life of 
instruction of the masses of their fellow creatures. The two men were 
contemporaneous during a period of their lives. One gave the people 
of the world the most complete dictionary of the English language at 
the time ever published, and the work of the other is the greatest legacy 
yet left to American educators. Noah Webster died in 1843, but Dr. 
Barnard survives in the full possession of his mental faculties and in 
bodily health to behold this great gathering of his admirers in the Capi- 
tol of his native State, who delight to show him reverence and honor. 
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MILES B. PRESTON 
Mayor of the City of Hartford 
Seldom is the opportunity given a community to honor itself by 
doing honor to one of its most distinguished sons in his day. But 
we have such an opportunity, and on this day we do by fitting ceremo- 
nies demonstrate the appreciation and high esteem we have for our 
honored fellow townsman, the anniversary of whose birth we celebrate 
and whose deeds, fruitful for our good and that of all people, call for 
our most profound veneration and gratitude. And it is my privilege, 
and an honor that I prize, to welcome to this city the guests of this oc- 
casion, our governor, the distinguished visitors, the public school 
teachers of the State, and all workers in the great cause of education 
who gather here to honor Henry Barnard. I extend in behalf of my 
associates in the city government and my fellow citizens of Hartford a 
cordial welcome. 

MR. JAMES L. HUGHES 
Inspector of Schools, Toronto 

Individual power and individual responsibility are the most inspir- 
ing revelations made to the world by Christ. The mightiest upward 
movement made by humanity since it received these revelations has 
been the progressive evolution towards individual liberty as the logical 
basis for the development of individual power, and for a deeper and 
wider consciousness of individual responsibility. The founding of a 
great republic in America was the most notable event in the march of 
the race towards universal freedom. The highest conceptions of in- 
dividual rights and individual freedom had been developed by the 
Anglo-Saxon race in England, and when tyranny trampled on liberty 
there her bravest guardians came to America. Their descendants 
founded a nation based on the principles of universal liberty and uni- 
versal brotherhood as they conceived them, and their action marks the 
beginning of the epo'ch of fullest and most rapid development of free- 
dom and unity. 

But the gift of liberty to all made it essential that all should be 
qualified for the perfect enjoyment of liberty. When each soul be- 
came a sovereign, a training for perfect sovereignty became an im- 
perative need. Universal liberty demanded universal education as a 
logical foundation. With the evolution of the free state came the evolu- 
tion of free education. Men began to comprehend the meaning of the 
words of Jesus, "The truth shall make you free." The new nation 
and the new education were manifestations of a higher revelation of 
liberty. 

Four great names must ever be associated with the new education. 
In Europe, Pestalozzi and Froebel gave intellectual and spiritual free- 
dom to education and made the community of the race through com- 
plete spiritual development the highest educational ideal. In America, 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard gave education to the poor as freely 
as to the rich, and made the ideal of community real by teaching men 
throughout the world to recognize the responsibility of the state for 
the education of its people. They made Froebel's educational theory 
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of unity a practical reality so far as education is concerned. Pesta- 
lozzi and Froebel were the educational reformers of the new educa- 
tion who revealed higher ideals and better methods; Mann and Barnard 
were the pre-eminent constructive statesmen of the new education who 
organized municipal and national forces in the interest of universal 
education. 

The people of the United States honor the heroes and statesmen 
who made them free; those distinguished men whose genius and self- 
sacrificing devotion founded their great nation and inspired its people 
with self-reliance, liberty, and community of feeling and purpose. It 
13 well thus to honor the noble dead; but the illustrious living should 
share the glory. Of the four eminent men to whom the world owes 
the new education but one remains with us, Henry Barnard, in whose 
honor we have assembled to-day. Connecticut honors herself in thus 
paying tribute to a man whose life has shed such lustre on his native 
State, and whose splendid achievements have had a more beneficent in- 
fluence on humanity than those of any other living man in any land. 
I congratulate Dr. Barnard on the fact that his native State does recog- 
nize the brilliant work he did for her, and for the great nation of which 
she forms a part It must be supremely gratifying to him to know 
that in every valley and on every hillside throughout this State the 
boys and girls are being told to-day the story of his noble efforts sixty 
years ago, when in these same valleys and on these same hillsides he 
fought the battle and won the victory for free popular education. 

Nor is Connecticut alone in her joyous celebration of the birthday 
of her famous son. I have the privilege of bringing to him messages 
of gratitude and kindness from other lands. From Canada, whose 
great educational statesman, Ryerson, was the friend and intelligent 
follower of Dr. Barnard, I bring grateful acknowledgments of our in- 
debtedness to him. From classic Fdinboro, the educational center of 
the land in which learning has been so long the most valued acquisition 
of the most intelligent peasantry in the world, comes the intimation 
that a letter of thankfulness and recognition signed by the leading pro- 
fessors and teachers in her ancient halls of learning has been sent to 
him. In some of the schools of London, and even in Jamaica they vie 
with us to-day in reverently honoring the name of Henry Barnard. 

To me has been assigned the privilege of briefly sketching the life 
and work of Dr. Barnard. Conscious as I am of my inability to do 
justice to my theme, I am encouraged by the fact that his simple story 
is itself deeply interesting and highly suggestive. 

Henry Barnard was bom eighty-six years ago in the house in which 
he still lives. He attended a common school in one of the outlying 
districts of Hartford till he was twelve years old, and was then sent to 
the Academy at Monson, Massachusetts. After leaving Monson he 
studied with a private tutor and completed his preparatory training 
for Yale at the Hopkins Grammar School in this city. He entered 
Yale before he was quite sixteen years old and was graduated with 
honors in 1830, before he had completed his twentieth year. His 
honors did not fully represent his scholarship, however. Few young 
men have such thorough training as he had when leaving their univer- 
sities. 

Ed.— II 
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His imagination had been fired when he was sixteen years old by 
reading the inspiring address of Lord Brougham as Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University in 1825, and he had at once begun a systematic 
course of reading to supplement the course of study at Yale, with the 
definite purpose of qualifying himself for a life of public usefulness. 
He had read Greek literature widely before entering Yale, and during 
his college course he studied Greek and Latin authors extensively be- 
yond the prescribed limits in order to acquaint himself thoroughly 
with Greek and Latin civilization. He read English literature even 
more carefully than the classics, and was recognized as the " best read 
man of his class." President Porter wrote of him twenty-five years 
after his graduation: *' Few professed scholars among us were so 
thoroughly familiar with the ancient and modern English literature." 

But the training of his oratorical powers received his most careful 
attention. Even at college he achieved distinction as a ready, polished, 
and vigorous speaker. He studied law after leaving Yale, persisting, 
however, in his course of general culture. He made a point of travel- 
ing during his holidays every year, to acquaint himself with the in- 
stitutions and customs of different parts of the United States. When 
ready to begin the profession of law, he decided that he would crown 
his long course of training by making a journey through Europe. 
He traveled chiefly on foot over England, Scotland, and some of the 
continental countries, making himself familiar with the actual con- 
dition of the people, studying their school systems, their municipal 
organization, and their social life, and becoming acquainted with the 
institutions representing the various degrees of civilization. He knew 
that our lives leap heavenward by personal acquaintance with mighty 
men, so he had taken letters of introduction to Lord Brougham, 
Qialmcrs, Carlyle, De Quincey, Wordsworth, Lockhart, Coombe, and 
others. Favored with more than a passing acquaintance with some of 
these men he was enriched at the purest fountains of civilization and 
grew rapidly in conscious power. While in Paris he was fortunate in 
having Edwin Forrest for his roommate. He finished his European 
tour by visiting Pestalozzi*s school at Yverdun, although he had at that 
time no expectation that he would devote his life to educational work. 

He returned to Hartford in 1836, and in 1837, sixty years ago, was 
elected to the Legislature by his native city. In 1838 he introduced the 
education bill that founded the educational system of Connecticut. 
He was appointed a member of the first board of commissioners, and 
as it was found impossible to secure a suitable secretary he agreed to 
accept the position for three months without salary. During the three 
months he had demonstrated his genius for organization and his execu- 
tive ability so fully that the progressive men of the State insisted on his 
retaining the office. To do so meant the surrender of his most cher- 
ished plans. He had qualified himself for the practice of law, he had an 
assured career as a politician, he was recognized as the most brilliant 
orator of his State, and he had just received a most flattering oflFer of 
a partnership from Hon. Willis Hall of Albany, who was attorney- 
general of the State of New York. His exhibition of generous public 
spirit in turning from such splendid prospects entitles him to the last- 
ing gratitude of his country. 
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He was secretary of the board of commissioners in Connecticut 
from 1838 to 1842, when, owing to political changes, the board was 
abolished. For a time he planned to return to the practice of law, but 
educational influences proved too strong and he was kept in the " line 
of destiny." From all parts of the United States came flattering offers 
of educational positions. His speech in the Legislature of 1838 had 
given education a new dignity, and his four annual reports had been 
recognized in Europe and America as the most suggestive educational 
documents ever published. Boston, New York, Cincinnati, and New 
Orleans invited him to superintend their schools. Horace Mann 
offered him the principalship of one of the Massachusetts normal 
schools, and many similar offers came to him, but he rejected these 
flattering offers and decided, on the advice of Hon. Mr. Seward and 
others, to lecture throughout the United States in order to arouse an 
interest in popular education, and help to organize a system of educa- 
tion in each State. 

In 1843 he became State superintendent of education in Rhode 
Island. When invited by Governor Fenner to accept the position, Dr. 
Barnard replied: " I cannot; I am engaged in writing an educational 
history." " Better make history than write it," replied the governor, 
and Dr. Barnard yielded. He resigned his position in 1849 owing to 
nervous exhaustion. Horace Mann said: " Dr. Barnard's Rhode 
Island work is the greatest legacy yet left to American educators." 
Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell wrote in 1894: "If ever a man was raised 
up for a public service, Mr. Barnard was certainly such a one." 

Three calls came to him in 1850, the presidency of the University 
of Indiana, the chancellorship of the University of Michigan, and the 
dual position of state superintendent of schools and principal of the 
normal school in his native State. He accepted the positions offered 
by Connecticut and had the satisfaction of re-establishing the school 
system not only on the statute book but in the hearts of the people. 
He was compelled to resign in 1854 by the advice of his physician, and 
his fellow citizens were full of sorrow as well as gratitude when he re- 
signed. 

For two years he devoted himself to literary work, but in 1858 he 
accepted the position of chancellor of the State University of Wis- 
consin and agent of the State Board of Regents, in order that he might 
organize in a new State a complete and unified system of education 
from the kindergarten to the university. Again his extraordinary 
tendency to overwork brought on nervous exhaustion, and in i860 he 
resigned his position. After waiting for nearly a year, the state authori- 
ties accepted him resignation. 

In 1866 he was elecfed president of St. John's College, Maryland, 
but he resigned in 1867 to accept the position of commissioner of 
education for the United States. He well deserved the high honor of 
being chosen as the first man to fill the highest educational position in 
the gift of the American people. 

Henry Barnard was the orator of the educational struggle that 
established fre© public schools. His oratorical ability was naturally 
of a high order, and he spared no pains to cultivate it. A single speech 
delivered without special preparation established his reputation for 
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eloquence so thoroughly in his native city, Hartford, that he was 
chosen, without even being consulted, as the representative of his 
party, and elected to the State Legislature when he was twenty-six 
years of age. After a speech of two hours delivered at Barre, Massa- 
chusetts, at the request of Horace Mann, to arouse popular enthusiasm 
in favor of a graded system of public schools, Mr. Mann said: " If 
you will deliver that speech in ten places in Massachusetts, I will give 
you a thousand dollars." His speech when he introduced the educa- 
tion bill of 1838, which laid the foundation of the public school system 
of Connecticut, was so impressive that both houses of the Legislature 
suspended their rules of order and passed the bill by unanimous vote, 
although a similar bill was defeated in the Senate in the previous ses- 
sion. Such an effect was very remarkable, as he was the youngest 
member of the Legislature, and had been deliberately left off every 
committee just one year before, ** in order to teach the young man a 
lesson." When a small band of progressive men in the Rhode Island 
Legislature wished to secure a system of free public schools for their 
State and found themselves in a hopeless minority, it was Henry Barn- 
ard and not Horace Mann who was invited to address the two houses 
of the Legislature in joint convention. Mr. Updike, who had 
charge of the bill, wrote afterward: "The passage of the act of 1843 
was due wholly to Henry Barnard's admirable speech before the two 
houses on Thursday evening. No more effective speech was ever made 
in Rhode Island." His reputation as an orator was so wide that within 
seven years after his entrance upon public life he had been invited to 
speak in every State in the Union except Texas. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that he never wrote his speeches, as Mr. Mann did. Some idea 
of his method of working may be gained from the fact that he ad- 
dressed nearly thirteen hundred meetings during the five years he was 
in Rhode Island. 

He was the educational missionary of America, Intited from State 
to State by the leading men of his time, he made public school educa- 
tion a definite element in progressive, practical politics. He spoke 
by special invitation before the legislatures of ten States, and his 
speeches usually had a direct influence on the organization of a State 
system of schools. 

He was America's great educational legisUHor. His reports to the 
State Board of Connecticut from 1838 to 1842 contain the legislative 
basis of the State and city school organizations of to-day. From all 
parts of the United States the lawmakers wrote to him when framing 
their educational bills or planning their city systems, and deputations 
came to consult him from many places, even as far south as New Or- 
leans. Chancellor Kent, in his " Commentaries on American Law," 
quotes at length from his Connecticut reports, and speaks highly of 
them as the constructive foundation of school laws throughout America. 
When Horace Mann was preparing his normal school system for Mas- 
sachusetts he came to Hartford, and his plans were drawn up with the 
assistance of Mr. Gallandet and Dr. Barnard. Indeed, Mr. Mann regu- 
larly consulted Dr. Barnard in regard to all his educational reforms. 

Dr. Barnard was a great educational diplomat. After the education 
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act was passed in Rhode Island, one of the members said in the Legis- 
lature: ** The school act cannot be executed even at the point of the 
bayonet." Another member said to Mr. Barnard: "Why waste your 
talents? You might as well beat a bag of wool. Our habits are fixed; 
you cannot change them." Some parties threatened to shoot the 
" d — d Connecticut man," and said: " He might as well take a man's 
ox to plow his neighbor's field as take his money to educate his neigh- 
bor's children!" Yet he made these independent followers of Roger 
Williams, full of the narrowest individualism, lovers of free public 
schools by private discussion with leading men, and by speaking in 
every hamlet in the State. When the Massachusetts Legislature was 
about to repeal the law establishing normal schools, Governor Everett 
asked Mr. Mann to summon Mr. Barnard to their aid. Mr. Mann 
wrote: " Come to Boston and help us avoid the disgrace." He went 
to the aid of his friends and helped them to change a minority of two 
into a majority for the normal schools. 

. He was America's greatest educational publisher, and European 
educators have long recognized him as the most comprehensive edu- 
cational editor of the world. He spent a considerable fortune in 
issuing his educational publications, for his unselfishness was always 
equal to his enthusiasm. The thirty-one volumes of his American 
Journal of Education and his fifty-two volumes of the Library of 
Education form the most complete cyclopaedia on education ever issued. 
The Westminster Review said of the Journal of Education: " England 
has as yet nothing in the same field worthy of comparison with it"; 
and the Encyclopaedia Brittanica said, " The Journal is by far the most 
valuable work in our language on the history of education." In addi- 
tion to these great works he edited the Connecticut School Journal, 
three volumes of the Journal of Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, 
seven volumes of Papers for Teachers in Wisconsin, and over eight hun« 
dred tracts on educational topics, not including his numerous and valu- 
able educational reports. 

He was America's greatest constructive educational organiser. He 
organized without any models to guide him the State systems of educa- 
tion in Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. He established the 
first State system of educational libraries; he conducted the first county 
teachers' institute on lines similar to the present summer schools; he 
first proposed a national organization of teachers; he was the first to 
suggest the appointment of a commissioner of education for the United 
States; and he was the first to fill that high and honorable position. 
It is a striking fact, revealing the constructive character of Dr. Barn- 
ard's mind, that in his first report as commissioner of education he ad- 
vocated nearly every educational reform that has since been introduced 
into the United States. 

In forming an estimate of a man it is well to learn the opinions 
of the ablest of his contemporaries. Horace Mann said: " Dr. Bar- 
nard's Rhode Island work is the greatest legacy yet left to American 
educators." John D. Philbrick said forty years ago: "The career of 
Henry Barnard as a promoter of the cause of educatidn has no prece- 
dent and is without a parallel." More than forty years ago Dr. Wim- 
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mer, in his German work on American schools, called Dr. Barnard 
** the veritable reformer of popular education." Professor Le Roy of 
the University of Liege described him in 1855 as '* that indefatigable 
apostle of progress and distinguished administrator." The editor of 
the Ohio Journal in 1852 described Dr. Barnard as a man ** who has 
done more than any other ten men in New England for education." 

Dr. Barnard is the golden link that unites the present with the past. 
We have no other man still with us who did so much to make the 
present better than the past. He said nearly sixty years ago in speak- 
ing of the almost insurmountable difficulties in the way of educational 
progress: "For one, I mean to enjoy the satisfaction of the labor, 
let who will enter into the harvest." He endured the struggle, he 
overcame parental indifference, self-interest, ignorance, prejudice, con- 
ventionality, and most unyielding of all the old intense, narrow, selfish 
conception of individual freedom, and won the glorious victory for 
free education, which made the free public school system the pride of 
progressive Americans and the most splendid contribution of the 
United States to the uplifting forces of the world. 

I rejoice that he has lived through the labor and weariness of con- 
flict, and has seen so many millions of children in his own and other 
lands enjoying the harvest of privileges resulting from his noble efforts 
and his constructive wisdom. His was the satisfaction of labor, his has 
been the satisfaction of witnessing the uplifting of millions to higher 
knowledge and wider liberty as the result of his labor, his is now the 
satisfaction of knowing that his work is appreciated. I hope for much 
wider recognition for him. Every schoolboy and girl in the United 
States should learn that the man who did so much to win for them the 
privileges of free education is still living, and once a year they should 
express their gratitude to him in some suitable form. Lowell says: 
"God sends his teachers unto every age, 
To every clime, and every race of men. 
With revelations fitted to their growth." 

Henry Barnard was the great educational moulder of his age, and 
right nobly did he accomplish his work. We should be grateful that 
he is still with us, and it should be our joyous privilege to bring happy 
heart beats to his human heart that throbs quickly still at eighty-six 
in response to human sympathy. 

In the words of Dr. Holmes, one of the last of your early friends to 
leave you, we express our heartfelt gratitude to you, Dr. Barnard, for, 

" Your long day of service nobly done." 

*' One with the grateful world, we own thy claim, 
Nay, rather, claim our right to join the throng 

Who come with varied tongues, but hearts the same 
To hail thy festal mom with smiles and song; 
Ah, happy they to whom the joys belong 

Of peaceful triumphs that can never die 
From history's record, — not of gilded wrong, 

But golden truths that, while the world goes by 

With all its empty pageant, blazoned high 
Around the Master's name forever shine." 

You kindled many beacon fires to guide humanity in climbing 
towards the glorious light of liberty and knowledge and community. 
You made it easier and sweeter to live and grow, and we thank you. 
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W. T. HARRIS 
Commissioner of Education of the United States 

" On the Past Achievements and Future Hopes of Education." 

It is deemed a piece of good fortune that we are able to recognize 
and acknowledge the services o( a public benefactor while he is yet 
living in our midst Most recognition comes too tardy for the pur- 
poses of comfort and consolation of the hero himself. We build high 
the monument and place the portrait-statue in our public square not 
only to commemorate the patriotic citizen who has benefited us by his 
life, but also to confess our churlish neglect of his services while he 
lived. It is therefore doubly a cause of rejoicing with us to-day that 
we are assembled here to celebrate the birthday of a public benefactor 
who still lives to receive our tribute of respect and mingle his joy with 
our own. For it is even a greater pleasure to him than to us to see 
the cause that he advocated with sacrifices of labor and money under 
circumstances of apathy and neglect, or even of active opposition and 
some opprobrium, now become everywhere a triumphant cause 
throughout the entire nation. 

The State which furnished the smallest amount of schooling to its 
people in 1895 gave an average quite equal to that offered by Connecti- 
cut in 1839. It may be doubted whether Connecticut or Massachusetts 
gave an average of more than two full years of two hundred days each 
to every inhabitant in 1830. Now Connecticut is giving nearly seven 
years as the average quota that every child receives before manhood 
and womanhood. In fact, the average schooling of the nation at large 
is four and one-half years, or double the amount received in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts at the beginning of the great revival in public 
education sixty years ago in New England. 

It was only last year that the centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Horace Mann was commemorated throughout the nation. We are all 
fresh from the reading which we undertook anew for the purpose of 
understanding that remarkable epoch, and to-day we recall again the 
same historical data because Henry Barnard was for us, the people of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, the initiator of an educational revival 
corresponding to that of Horace Mann in Massachusetts. By com- 
mon consent, public opinion has placed Henry Barnard side by side 
with Horace Mann as his great coadjutor. For he has supplemented 
the work and universalized it by collecting in one great body the writ- 
ten records not only of this movement but of all similar movements 
in the history of mankind. He has made accessible the wisest and 
best things that have come from the experience of the race in the mat- 
ter of founding and conducting schools. 

To sec the significance of both phases of this movement it is neces- 
sary to consider the original status of these colonies and the necessary 
steps of their progress into membership within a great nation. All 
the colonies of New England owe their beginning to migration for 
religious purposes. Their first institutions were church societies in 
which a very radical form of democracy was united with an intensely 
exclusive form of ecclesiasticism. The earliest proceedings of their 
governing bodies are forever memorable for' the adoption of measures 
to secure the school instruction of all the inhabitants. But the civil 
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community had not yet separated and become independent of the 
ecclesiastical. A struggle began soon after the restoration of the 
Stuarts to the throne of England — as early as 1665 — to widen the 
civil functions and extend civil rights beyond the limits of the church 
organizations. This movement made great progress after the revolution 
of 1689 and on through the following century. The school was the 
chief agency through which the separation of church and state was 
accomplished. 

In Connecticut the town at first was one with the church society. 
But in time new branch societies were formed in the same town and 
the civil interests began to have a wider scope of application than the 
ecclesiastical. But the school affairs were administered by the church 
societies until 1798, when the moneys came in from the sale of the 
Western Reserve lands in Ohio. The State refused to give to the 
churches a share of this fund, but devoted it all to schools. Then new 
corporations, named in the law school societies, were formed to receive 
and distribute the school funds to the several districts and exercise 
supervisory functions so far as to examine teachers and occasionally 
inspect their schools, the district committeemen emplojring the teachers 
and fixing their terms of service. These school societies were co- 
terminous with the religious societies which they superseded in the 
control of schools. 

The great fund derived from the sales of its Western lands amounted 
by 1810 to $1,200,000 and by 1825 to $1,750,000, its annual interest for 
the support of schools being in 1810, $45,000; in 1825, $72,000; in 1840, 
$103,000. For a century previous there had been a compulsory tax 
of one-fifth of a cent on each dollar of property set apart for the sup- 
port of schools. Possibly this may have yielded as much as $20,000 
by the year 1800, when the total valuation of the State may have been 
about ten millions of dollars. A general State tax is not felt by the 
school committeeman ever so miserly inclined. He cannot relieve his 
district financially by administering his schools on a basis of rigid 
economy so far as concerns the expenditure of what he receives from 
the state as a whole. But he may limit the school expenditures of his 
district or his town to the smallest possible outlay beyond these rev- 
enues as this surplus will fall as a special burden on himself and the 
other people of his district There must have been a considerable 
contribution to the school fund on the part of towns and districts before 
the year 1800, perhaps the bulk of it being in the form of rate-bills or 
tuition fees paid by parents of the children in actual attendance on the 
schools. But such contributions must have nearly ceased after the 
distribution of the annual income from the school fund began. The 
revenue per child of school age was increased three-fold. The results 
were so stimulating to the schools that Connecticut became famous 
for its public education, and doubtless it received large accessions of 
immigrants for this cause alone from the neighboring border popula- 
tions of Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 

The fund being a fixed quantity and the increase of school children 
a progressive one, the annual quota per child constantly grew less, 
and the schools ceased to improve. The people had become unused 
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to tax themselves for school purposes, they disliked rate-bills and pre- 
ferred to shorten the school session or employ cheaper teachers so 
that the schools might involve no burden of local expense. The pres- 
tige of Connecticut schools began to wane, and the fact that the church 
lost some of its interest in the schools after the direct responsibility 
was transferred from the ecclesiastical society to the secular corpora- 
tion called the school society, added very much to the decadence of the 
standard excellence of the instruction. 

The trumpets of alarm were first sounded in and about Boston, 
where the urban growth had made possible a better type of schools, 
and a large body of highly enlightened men began to feel sensibly the 
need for higher ideals in the education of the people. It cannot be 
supposed that Connecticut was at so low a status as Massachusetts in 
its public schools even as late as 1835, but three or four years of Horace 
Mann's administration easily left the boasted prestige of this State 
behind. 

The epoch from 1820 to 1850 is remarkable in the history of the 
northeastern States for the introduction of two great instruments of 
modern civilization — first, machinery in the manufactures, such as the 
power loom, spinning machines, and the like; next, the railroad loco- 
motive and the stationary engine for the use of the mill. A new era of 
productive industry was ushered in. Perhaps the total product of all 
the industries of the United States in 1800 did not exceed ten cents per 
day for each inhabitant. That of Russia at present does not exceed 
fifteen cents per capita. But by 1850 the quota had risen to twenty- 
five cents, and in 1890 it was nearly or quite fifty cents as the average 
for the entire nation, while Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, thoroughly equipped with machinery, the railroad, and the 
common school, produced nearly one dollar per day for each inhabitant 

The common school by teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
geography to the child takes him forever out of the fixed and im- 
movable status of soul that belongs to lower civilization, and by placing 
each individual into relation with his fellow men by the agency of the 
printed page sets him on the road of continued education. For he 
enters the spiritual process which goes on in the formation of public 
opinion. Each individual gives and takes, moulding this opinion and 
being moulded by it, but always in a state of continual education, 
never any longer to be classed with the people in a state of arrested 
development 

This urban epoch, ushered in by the power loom, the railway car, 
and the daily newspaper, must have as its concomitants the graded 
school, the professional teacher, and the expert supervisor of schools. 

For the village grows into a city and the district sdiool of one 
teacher and twenty pupils of all ages and grades of advancement yields 
place to the union school with its clustered group of primary rooms 
and grammar rooms all arranged in an ascending hierarchy with small 
intervals between the classes and each class containing pupils of the 
same degree of advancement. The old process of recitation in which 
the teacher heard the pupil say the words of the book with little or no 
explanation of the ideas in his own language, and with no probing 
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questions on his (the teacher's) part — for there were only five or six 
minutes available of the teacher's time for the whole recitation — has 
given place to class recitations of twenty to thirty minutes each, and 
the contents of the lesson are probed to the bottom so that each pupil 
goes to the work of preparation of his new lesson with some new 
gUmpses of the true method of study. He has learned through the 
well conducted recitation of some defects of his habits of study, some 
lack of alertness which allowed critical points to escape him before; 
but he will not fail again to-day in those particulars. The graded city 
school, besides this training of the pupil in methods of study, also 
gives him a will training in the moral habits of regularity, punctuality, 
silence, and self-restraint — giving him a sense of his responsibility 
to so act that his deeds may not hinder others, but help them to help 
themselves. 

With the great revival of education led in by Horace Mann, Henry 
Barnard, and their coadjutors, the school session was lengthened from 
three or four months to ten or eleven months, and the makeshift teacher 
who worked on the farm in the summer and " kept " (not taught) 
school in the winter gave place to the professionally trained teacher 
who made a business of school teaching. 

The era of normal schools began with that at Lexington in 1839, 
and was followed by those at Barre and Bridgewater and the New 
York school at Albany, and next by the honored institution at New 
Britain in this State. In 1896 there had come to be one hundred and 
sixty-one public normal schools and one hundred and sixty-five private 
ones, three hundred and twenty-six in the aggregate for the United 
States. 

The graded schools improved rapidly in the new epoch and in 1847 
the justly celebrated Quincy School in Boston was opened under John 
D. Philbrick (well known to our Connecticut State Normal School 
alumni), and each teacher was assigned forty pupils for exclusive 
supervision and the conduct of studies — a new epoch began in dis- 
cipline from this date with the adoption in cities of the Quincy School 
plan and a better school discipline was secured with a minimum of cor- 
poral punishment. 

The experience of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut 
with supervision under Horace Mann and Henry Barnard led to the 
adoption of school superintendents in one State after another, until all 
the States have secured supervision by experts. 

We have seen that the era beginning with the independence of the 
colonies from Great Britain in the year 1790 is an era of transition 
from ecclesiastical authority to civil authority, and that during this 
period the schools suflfered from the change of basis. The ecclesiastical 
leaders were supplanted by secular leaders, but not for some time by 
leaders equally competent Moreover, the great school fund which 
stimulated the school system in the highest degree up to the year 1820 
afterwards furnished a continually decreasing amount for each child 
of school age and the deficiencies were not met by local taxation. The 
school system declined in efficiency, and the rising consciousness of the 
defects of that system produced the reformers of the epoch from 1820 
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to 1840. The reform movement meant the better provision for schools 
on the part of the States, and especially a provision for the better edu- 
•cation of teachers in the theory and practice of their art. Certainly, 
one of the two greatest movements in this reform was the measure 
inaugurated by our Connecticut hero, Henry Barnard, to provide for 
an educational literature giving the history of all educational move- 
ments, and besides this containing translations or the original English 
of the grreat writings of pedagogy since the beginning. This move- 
ment is justly called one of the two greatest because its usefulness can 
not be limited by State boundaries. The American Journal of Education 
•with its thirty-one volumes is just as useful reading in California, Texas, 
North Dakota, Canada, Australia, England, and Scotland as it is in 
Connecticut, and Doctor Barnard has won the thankful recognition of 
professional teachers in all these places for his great work. 

We celebrate here to-day therefore the person who in his early 
manhood consecrated his life to education. Here are his words ut- 
tered at the beginning of his career; words which ought to be printed 
in gold letters in a conspicuous place in the Capitol of this flourishing 
commonwealth: 

" So far back as I have any recollection the cause of true education, 
of the complete education of every human being without regard to the 
incidents of birth or fortune, seemed most worthy of the consecration 
of all my powers, and if need be of any sacrifice of time, money, and 
labor which I might be called upon to make in its behalf." 

This declaration sounds like a prophecy, for our honored citizen has 
devoted all his time, and all of a considerable inherited fortune, in 
making accessible in the form of books what is recorded of the wisdom 
of the race as relates to the instruction of children. 

The nation rejoices with Connecticut to-day in paying this tribute 
of respect to the great educational counsellor of the past fifty years — 
for Doctor Barnard has been always retained as a counsellor on all 
difficult educational questions by State legislatures, municipal govern- 
ments, and the founders of new institutions of learning. The nation 
assists you to-day in this celebration of the man who has expended his 
time and fortune to print and circulate an educational course of read- 
ing of 24,000 pages and twelve millions of words. It assists you in 
bearing testimony to Henry Barnard as the missionary of improved 
educational methods for the schools of the people, the schools which 
stand before all other philanthropic devices because they alone never 
demoralize by giving help — they always help the individual to help 
himself. 

T. B. STOCKWELL 
Commissioner of Education, Rhode Island 
Your Excellency, and Ladies and Gentlemen: I would not, at this late 
hour, tax your patience with a single word were it not that I fear 
my silence might be misconstrued, and I promise you that I will be 
brief. But on such an occasion as this, when from East and West 
come pouring in words of aflFection and gratitude to the honored guest 
of the hour, Rhode Island cannot be silent. She owes too much to 
Henry Barnard not to seize upon every opportunity to pay to him the 
tribute of her respect and love. 
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The present school system of Rhode Island is in a very real sense 
the creation of Dr. Barnard. Up to his coming into the State, Rhode 
Island had no genuine public schools; no taxes were levied for their 
support; therefore, no pay, no school. Public responsibility for the 
common education of the people was not recognized. Beginning with 
Roger Williams and his associates, the dominant thought of the people 
was that religion and education alike were the peculiar province and 
duty of the individual; that the State had no right to interfere in either 
case. For two hundred years had that idea dominated the policy of 
the State. When, in 1843, Mr. Barnard was called by Governor Fenner 
to become the State agent to examine into the condition of affairs and 
to report upon some practical means of improvement, he at once came 
face to face with this sentiment. 

Seizing upon this salient point of the situation with the eye of a 
skillful general, he immediately made his preparations for an offensive 
campaign. The result was a " campaign of education " worthy of the 
name, and right royally was it fought and won by the young, chivalric 
leader. 

The task which the new agent set himself, or rather which circum- 
stances set for him, was that of revolutionizing the sentiment of the 
State. While popular education had here and there strong individual 
support, it was not acceptable to the people at large. They were afraid 
it meant the overthrow of personal liberty, the loss of certain rights, or 
the recognition of duties or responsibilities that did not in any sense 
belong to them. 

For more than a year and a half this new educational gospel was 
preached throughout the length and breadth of the State, until the 
light of this new truth was brought within reach of every man in the 
State. Subjected, in the prosecution of his task, to misrepresentation, 
personal abuse, threats of violence, the preacher's courage failed not, 
nor did he falter in his purpose. Like another apostle of old, " none 
of these things moved " him, but he pressed right on, confident in the 
justice and righteousness of his cause and in its ultimate triumph. 
Every available agency was enlisted in the work, and a moral and in- 
tellectual enthusiasm was enkindled which carried through the General 
Assembly in 1845 a law for the establishment of true public schools, 
which recognized the fundamental principle that the education of the 
child is an inviolable duty of the State. 

That law, passed more than fifty years ago, has remained upon our 
statute books without radical change and forms the basis of our present 
system of schools. And now as one gives his close attention to this 
law he is struck with amazement at the wisdom and foreknowledge 
displayed by its author. There is hardly a point in the educational de- 
\ielopment of the last half century which Dr. Barnard did not foresee 
and make provision for in his scheme. Graded schools, skilled super- 
vision, town management, trained teachers, properly constructed 
schoolhouses, free libraries, school libraries — these and many other 
equally vital improvements were all provided for in this new system. 

It is probably true that the new order of things was not accepted 
altogether without some murmurings of discontent, but the history of 
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the public schools of Rhode Island and the more than a million and 
a half dollars which she now spends each year for popular education 
attest to the fact that her conversion, though slow, was thorough and 
abiding. 

It is for that reason that Rhode Island reveres Henry Barnard and 
rejoices in this and every opportunity of doing him homage. He was 
indeed a true prophet, calling to her to arise and throw off her fetters; 
he was a seer whose clear, unselfish eye discerned the coming glory of 
the people, when they should have thoroughly awakened from their 
lethargy. 

To-day, as I come up to this place, I feel, much as a son does who 
comes back to the old homestead to see how it fares with the father, 
and to render unto him that acknowledgment and gratitude which he 
feels is due to him as the main source of all which he has wrought or 
achieved in the world. 

When the heart shall cease to beat, when the right hand shall forget 
its cunning, when the tongue shall no longer utter intelligible sounds 
— then, perhaps, but not till then, will Rhode Island fail to cherish in 
her heart of hearts the memory of Henry Barnard. 



Greetings by Telegraph 

Governor Cooke read the following congratulatory tele- 
grams: 

State Capitol, New Hampshire. 
The Hon. C. D, Mine: 

New Hampshire extends hearty congratulations and deepest re- 
gards to Henry Barnard, the noblest Roman of them all. 

Fred Go wing. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

State House, Boston, January 23, 1897. 
The Hon. C. D. Hine: 

My Dear Sir: I regret that I cannot attend the exercises and 
festivities in celebration of the 87th birthday of Henry Barnard. I 
am with you in heart, however, if I cannot be in person. I want 
Henry Barnard, in his sweet-tempered, wholesome, and beautiful old 
age, to know how much his noble educational spirit and his great edu- 
cational work have been and are still prized in Massachusetts. In a 
thousand ways we are enjoying the fruits of his labors. 

In front of our state house, by the side of Webster, stands a bronze 
statue of Horace Mann. It symbolizes the esteem in which Massa- 
chusetts holds the work and memory of her most eminent educator. 
May Connecticut rear a similar memorial when the appropriate time 
shall come, to the work and memory of her eminent son, Henry 
Barnard. May there be nothing to postpone that memorial but the 
years of continued health, vigor, and joy which we all wish our 
-venerable friend. 

For Massachusetts, I say, God bless Henry Barnard. 

Sincerely yours, 

Frank A. Hill. 
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Presentation of Dr. Barnard 

The honored guest of the day, Dr. Henry Barnard, was 
then introduced by Governor Cooke, and was received with 
three cheers, led by the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell. The 
doctor spoke briefly in response to the welcome of the audience,, 
saying: " Does the old man of whom you speak so tenderly 
and generously still live? You cannot expect me to have 
done all the work which you have attributed to me. He could 
not deny, however, that he was as old as he was represented. 
His earliest recollections of life was in 1815, and was identified 
with the celebration of the news of peace, the conclusion of 
war. He could recall the ringing of the bells and the general 
rejoicing that went through the city. He thanked God now, 
at the end of the century that the great treaty of arbitration 
is receiving the encomiums of the world. He wished to remind 
the teachers of the land and the city that the children and the 
youth under their care will be what they make them, the magis^ 
trates, the clergy, the professional men." 

The afternoon program was as follows : 

Address — Charles K. Adams .... President of Wisconsin University^ 

The Middle West in Education 

Address— Charles R. Skinner Superintendent of Public Instruction, New York. 

Signs of the Times 

Address— Right Rev. M. Tiemey, D.D Hartford 

Address — Francis W. Parker, President of Cook County Normal School, Chicago, UL 

WhatNext? 
Address — T. M. Balliet . Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass.. 

Willis I. Twitchell, principal of the Arsenal School, pre- 
sided. 

Mr. Twitchell said : 

I hope that it will not seem impertinent for your presiding officer 
to give briefly a sketch of the inception and the growth of the move- 
ment that has resulted in this grand and appropriate testimonial to the 
great work of our fellow citizen, Dr. Henry Barnard. 

The exercises of the morning were very appropriately civic in their 
character, this evening the social element will be made prominent, but 
this afternoon we pay our tribute to Dr. Barnard the teacher, the edu- 
cator, and I give this brief sketch to show that the teachers of Hartford 
and the State of Connecticut appreciate the value of the great work that 
Dr. Barnard has done for them. 

A year ago the Principals' Club of this city took action that con- 
templated the celebration of Dr. Barnard's next birthday, by exercises 
that should be largely participated in by the school children of the 
city. On further consideration it was decided that the occasion de- 
manded a much broader basis, and it was determined to present the 
matter to the next meeting of the State Teachers' Association. Con- 
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sequently, at that meeting, October i6, 1896, a resolution was pre- 
sented and adopted " That this association recommend to the State 
Board of Education that that board take appropriate action to cele- 
brate in a fitting manner the next anniversary of Dr. Henry Barnard*s 
birthday, and that its secretary, the Hon. C. D. Hine, be made chair- 
man of a committee of ten, whose members he shall have power to 
choose, who shall formulate and carry out the necessary arrangements 
for such a celebration." 

Therefore, in behalf of the teachers of the city and the State, I take 
this opportunity to thank Secretary Hine for his untiring and highly 
successful efforts in executing this resolution; to the citizens of Hart- 
ford I gladly express our appreciation for their hearty co-operation, 
and to the eminent educators whose presence and participation in the 
exercises have given this meeting a national character I give a hearty 
welcome. 

The life work of Dr. Barnard as teacher, legislator, college presi- 
dent, author, and United States commissioner of education has beea 
comprehensive in its scope and international in its influence. Speakers 
are present to represent these various fields of his labors, and it is 
especially fitting that the University of Wisconsin, where Henry Bar- 
nard did pioneer work as chancellor of that institution, should be rep- 
resented by its present president. 

I take great pleasure in introducing to you Dr. Charles K. Adams, 
LL.D. 

DR. CHARLES K. ADAMS 
President of Wisconsin University 

I know not whether I have ever before been guilty of so great an 
extravagance as to come fifteen hundred miles in order to make a 
fifteen-minutes speech; for this, you see, is at the rate of one hundred 
miles a minute. 

I can think of but two reasons why this invitation should have 
come to me; the first, that possibly some one may have discovered that 
Dr. Barnard and I were bom on the same day of the year, and that in 
consequence the mathematician of the committee may have figured 
out that we are of the same age. The other reason is that Dr. Barnard 
was at one time chancellor of the university with which I now have the 
honor to be connected. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Barnard's administration in the West was very 
short. He came to Wisconsin not only as chancellor of the university 
but as agent of the Normal School regents, and his letter of acceptance 
shows that the central and dominant idea of his desire in coming to 
the State was to consolidate and knit together the whole educational 
system. For this purpose he directed his first efforts to the improve- 
ment of the preparatory schools. Institutes were provided for in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, and during the few months of his residence 
in Wisconsin it is estimated that he reached by his inspiring influence 
and his contagious enthusiasm not less than three-fourths of all the 
teachers of the State. It has always seemed a great misfortune that 
this influence could not have been continued and finally carried into 
the university. 
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The testimony is uniform, however, and, as far as I know, universal, 
that during those few months the cause of education received an im- 
pulse and an uplift which has been a benefit to it even to the present 
day. Even while Dr. Barnard was in the State, however, his health 
seems to have been so bad that he was obliged occasionally to disap- 
point the audiences that had been called together to hear him. The 
other day I met upon the street Dr. James D. Butler, whom Dr. Bar- 
nard often sent out as his substitute. This venerable and beloved pro- 
fessor, who seems to have learned everything and never to have for- 
gotten anything, told me that he used to take the edge off the disap- 
pointment by giving the following: 

*' Only a gnbstitttte, 
Yet who*lI my claim to thanks dispute, 
For of all heroes, new and old, 
Where can be found a knight more bold 
Than be who on this speaker's block. 
As gazing-stock and laughing-stock. 
The gauntlet for his brother runs 
And braves the blows that brother shuns. 
So here in Barnard's shoes I stand. 
For Henry Barnard's fled the land,— 
Who'll then my claim to thanks dispute 
As Henry Barnard's substitute." 

It is a satisfaction to think that so long and serious an illness was a 
harbinger of renewed vigor and of a robust old age. He seems either 
from that illness, or from the touch of Wisconsin soil and the breath 
of Wisconsin air, to have gained a new vigor of life. Indeed, it may 
almost be said that he was bom again, and I am not sure whether we 
ought not now to regard him as only thirty-eight instead of eighty-six. 
Of the magical region in which he lived, you remember perhaps that 
Longfellow at about the same time wrote: 

**Four limpid lakes— four Naides 
Or sylvan deities are these, 

In flowing robes of azure dressed : 
Four lovely handmaids that uphold 
Their shining mirrors, rimmed with gold, 

To the fair city in the West 

Four lakes, serene and full of light— 
Fair town, arrayed in robes of white, 

How visionary ye appear ! 
All like a floating landscape seems 
In cloudland or the land of dreams. 

Bathed in a golden atmosphere ! " 

It will perhaps be a pleasure to Dr. Barnard to know that his hopes 
in regard to the university and the school system have in some sense 
been realized. At the institution, whose seat is upon the most beautiful 
of the hills between the four lakes, there are now more than 1,600 
students in the place of the 156 who greeted him there in 1859. Its staff 
of instruction then numbered ten; it now numbers 108. It then had 
two buildings and a half; it now has more than twenty. Best of all, 
and in no small part owing to the contagious inspiration of his voice 
and his pen, it is now firmly woven into the aflFections of the State as 
an integral part of the educational system. 
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Dr. Barnard represented in a peculiar sense what I think may fairly 
be called the " Western idea " in education — namely, that all grades 
of education are to be regarded as a part of one great whole. This 
idea found expression in the very beginnings of Western history. The 
great charter of the Northwest, the Ordinance of 1787, declared: " Re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged." Within a few months after this enactment 
Congress proceeded to put an official interpretation upon the language 
by making an allotment of land to Ohio for a State university. It is a 
noteworthy fact that from that day to this no State has been admitted 
to the Union without a similar provision by Congress for the same pur- 
pose. 

The idea was systematically and logically developed. As early as 
181 7 the territorial legislature of Michigan adopted a charter which, 
with all its pedantry, revealed the dominance of the same great idea. 
The same purpose was shown in the revised charter of 1826, and when 
in 1837 the territory came to be admitted into the Union as a State 
the educational system was avowedly framed, as the first report of the 
superintendent of education shows, upon the idea that education in all 
its grades should be the care of the commonwealth. 

The development of this idea is an interesting history, but here it is 
enough to say that it has come to be adopted in every Western State 
from Ohio to California and Washington, inclusive. I do not mean 
that in every Westepi State the development of this system has been 
equally rapid and fortunate. The juvenile period of educational de- 
velopment is always subject to a series of juvenile diseases; but if the 
annoying vicissitudes of teething, whooping-cough, and scarlet-fever 
are no reason for abandoning humanity as a failure, it may also be said 
that similar ailments of educational juvenility are not to be regarded 
as conclusive reasons for abandoning the system. Nay, further, it may 
be said that although these maladies cause anxiety, and often retard 
the growth, they have the peculiarity that they never cause death, or 
even permanent injury. I believe that no State university in this coun- 
try has ever died, and it will be difHcult, if not impossible, in the Middle 
West at least, to find a city or village of more than three or four thou- 
sand inhabitants that has not its high school that is the pride of the 
town, that is housed in the most costly of its buildings, and is sup- 
ported by public taxation as heartily and with as much vigor as are the 
primary schools. 

But you may well say that the success of this system is not to be 
measured, of course, by the mere fact that it has stubbornly refused 
to die. On the contrary, it is, of course, to be estimated by the vigor 
with which it carries on the urgent business of life. 

The Middle West, of whose educational peculiarities I have been 
asked to speak, includes, I assume, the States which, under the census 
system of classification, arc denominated the north central division — 
the States extending from Ohio to Kansas and Nebraska, inclusive. 
According to the census of 1890, the inhabitants of this region num- 
bered 22,362,279, while the North Atlantic States, including New Eng- 
Ed. — la 
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land, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, contained 17,401,545. 
In round numbers, then, the region assigned to me has about the same 
number of inhabitants as the North Atlantic division, plus Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North and South Carolina. 

In all this region the school system is essentially the same. Of this 
system the high school is the heart and center towards which all the 
kindergartens and primary schools converge, and from which all in- 
terests diverge into the colleges and professional schools, and I think 
it may fairly be said that there is nowhere any public sentiment of con- 
sequence against the support of high schools and universities at public 
expense. I know not a single State in which the Legislature does not 
as regularly make provision for the State university as it does for any 
other State institution. I know not any village of more than three or 
four thousand inhabitants which does not cheerfully and proudly sup- 
port its high school. I do not, of course, say that every high school 
and every university is of the best; that would be as absurd as to say 
that every boy is the equal of every man. But whether weak or strong 
they arc imbedded in the hearts of the people, and you can no more 
weaken or abolish them than you can weaken or abolish the law of 
gravitation. 

But let us look for a moment a little more into details. According 
to the incomplete returns given to the commissioner of education, and 
embodied by him in his report of 1893-94, the number of four-year high 
schools in the eleven Middle Western States was 283; the number given 
in the same report for the North Atlantic States was 155; a little more 
than half as many. To be sure these returns were imperfect, but I 
think it fair to assume for purposes of comparison that their imper- 
fections would about balance one another. The Massachusetts high 
schools, according to the same authority, in 1894 had 610 graduates in 
courses preparatory for college. Michigan the same year had 692. 
Perhaps you will remember that Michigan has one-fourth of a million 
fewer inhabitants than Massachusetts. Trustworthy figures are not 
obtainable without great effort, but I have taken pains to learn from 
the office of the superintendent in Madison the number of four-year 
high schools in the State of Wisconsin. This year the number of first- 
class high schools — that is, those having a four-years course approved 
by the superintendent of education — is 146, with an enrollment last 
year of 16,102 pupils. The number which completed the four-years 
course was 1,477; of these 49 per cent, or 723^ went to higher institu- 
tions of learning. This proportion, I suppose, is not very different 
from that which prevails in the other States. 

Ah, yes! but you may say, how about the quality of the schools? If 
it must be said in reply that there is abundant room for improvement, 
it may also be asserted that the best ideals prevail; that our educa- 
tional forces are constantly recruited from the East; that the teaching 
immigrants bring Eastern ideas with them; that every university has 
its professor of the science and art of teaching; and that the schools are 
constantly seeking the best university graduates for teachers. In illus- 
tration I may point to the fact that in nineteen of the largest high 
schools in Michigan, of 192 teachers 89 are graduates of the univer- 
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sity and 43 are graduates of other colleges; in all, of 192 teachers 
132 are college graduates. For the training of teachers in the primary 
schools, normal schools have been established in every State. For this 
purpose Wisconsin has seven. The result of all this activity and 
interest is that there is possibly too much complacency in the con- 
templation of system and luxurious buildings and too little reali- 
zation of the fact that the best school is simply the one that has 
the best teachers. But in this respect the Middle West is not ex- 
ceptional. Comparisons in regard to quality are more difficult 
even than in regard to quantity. Comparisons are unseemly, if 
not odious, but this must be conceded. The zeal for intermediate 
education, which in New England goes largely into endowed schools 
and academies, in the Middle West is concentrated for the most 
part in the high school system. Perhaps it is chiefly for this reason 
that the high school is far nearer the public heart in the West 
than it is in the East. Perhaps it is owing to this fact that all those 
who are really familiar with the system concede its general excellence. 
At a meeting last spring of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and High Schools, Superintendent Nightingale of the Chicago high 
schools, who has had large experience in the East as well as in the 
West, did not assert the superiority of the Western high schools over 
those of the East, but simply assumed that superiority as a matter of 
fact that everybody understood, and then proceeded to give his reasons 
for it. 

In what I have said thus far I have not spoken of the vast number 
of privately endowed colleges, universities, and preparatory schools, 
many of which are entitled to high praise for the work they are doing. 
I have purposely confined my remarks to the public school system, 
with which Dr. Barnard through all his life has been so intimately iden- 
tified. I have not spoken in my enumeration of the thousands of 
students in scores — I had almost said hundreds — of denominational 
colleges. I must, however, allude to the evidences of private interest 
in the great educational movements. That within six years $11,500,000 
have been given for the establishment and support of the University of 
Chicago seems to me one of the most momentous facts in the modern 
history of education. What are the Newberry Library, the Crerar 
Library, and the Public Library, the Marshall Field Museum, and the 
Art Institute at Chicago but magnificent tributes to this same great edu- 
cational impulse. Milwaukee is completing a public library building at 
a cost of half a million dollars, and the State Legislature two years ago 
provided for the erection, on the State University grounds, of a State 
Historical Library building to cost about $400,000. At the same ses- 
sion the Legislature also provided for the establishment of public 
libraries throughout the State, which should be tributary to the in- 
fluence and the power of the high schools. 

There is also another interesting movement on foot. The Lewis 
Institute, the new institute at Peoria, and the Morgan Park Academy 
are all to be modeled on a six-year basis to prepare students to enter the 
junior year of our best colleges and universities. Perhaps this is the 
beginning of a series of schools analogous to the German gymnasia 
and realschulen. 
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How can I speak adequately of the State universities? Two weeks 
ago, in response to my invitation, ten State university presidents came 
to Madison for a conference of two days on subjects of common in- 
terest. In the institutions they represented there are this year 15,212 
students. These are the State universities alone. In all the universi- 
ties and colleges of New England, great and small, denominational 
and undenominational, the number present, according to the World 
Almanac, is 14,258; nearly a thousand less than the number attending 
the State universities named. As we sat there for two days about my 
library table, the most of our discussions were directed to a considera- 
tion of the various relations of the university to the schools and the 
public. I think I may fairly say that the dominant feeling of that meet- 
ing was one of an almost oppressive sense of the responsibility that 
rested upon us. It was not simply the interesting fact that there were 
gathered together for the first time all the presidents of the eleven 
State universities of the North Central Division of the United States 
with its more than 22,000,000 of people, nor was it even the fact that the 
universities we represented contain this year more than 15,000 students. 
It was rather the oppressive conviction, nurtured, if not born, of recent 
evidences, that the trend of public opinion for weal or woe in this coun- 
try is very largely to be directed by the vast number of students and 
graduates who are yearly going out from our jurisdiction to exert 
their influence upon public life. We have recently learned, and it was 
no small satisfaction to feel, that in the decision of the great questions 
that have recently appealed to the public for decision, the university 
men everywhere, and almost invariably, exerted a powerful influence 
on the side of right and honesty and stability. 

The day is past when we can afford to believe that the hope of our 
country rests upon the churches and the common schools alone. God 
forbid that we should underestimate the importance of broad and 
strong foundations. Such foundations undoubtedly are the primary 
schools, and it is quite possible that in our care and anxiety and haste 
to complete the superstructure we have not been sufficiently watchful 
of what is going on at the bottom. I am inclined to think that not 
simply in the West, but everywhere in the country, the primary schools 
are the weakest part of our educational system. We have good in- 
struction in the universities, good instruction in the colleges, good in- 
struction in the high schools, but throughout the country there is a 
crying need of better organization and better instruction in the lower 
grades of educational work. Until the American boy of twelve or 
fifteen is as well trained as the German boy of the same age, we have no 
reason to rest satisfied. 

But howevw we may recognize the need of improvement in the 
foundations, we must never forget that the foundations are not the 
edifice. No nation ever was or ever can be safe or wisely directed by 
elementary education. There are two educational needs in this coun- 
try of consummate importance. The first is the most general and the 
most thorough possible training of those who by their elevated pro- 
fessional positions are to be, and must be, the guides and leaders of 
public opinion; and the other is the great truth that the very highest 
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service that the common schools can render is to teach the masses of 
the people how to recognize and how to choose and how to follow those 
who by a wise and comprehensive education have been fitted for leader- 
ship. Let us keep in mind the fact that this country was not founded 
and our institutions were not organized by the skill that comes from 
the common schools. It was great learning and great wisdom and 
great character that gave us the constitution and the marvelous or- 
ganization of that government of which we are so justly proud. It is 
only by the same means that these benign institutions are to be per- 
petuated and strengthened, and it is because of this fact that whatever 
other necessities temporarily confront us, every grade of education 
from the lowest up to the highest must have the constant and unw/tary- 
ing support and encouragement of all the forces of the State and of the 
nation. 

CHARLES R. SKINNER 

Superintendent Public Instruction, New York 

*' Signs of the Times" 

It is my pleasant privilege to convey the hearty congratulations of 
the friends of education in the Empire State to this assemblage met 
to honor the distinguished educator whose name is written among 
those of the great benefactors of his country and of his race. 

The citizens of New York have profited in common with the citi- 
zens of every State, by the indefatigable, inspiring, and successful 
labors of the man whose extended years permit me to pay him this 
tribute of love and appreciation. 

Henry Barnard has not only pointed the way in which educational 
progress may be advanced, but he has inspired jnen and women to 
seek that path, and encouraged them by word and deed to continue in 
it till the end. 

On his way to this anniversary celebration the traveler may see in 
America's great metropolis the splendid monuments in bronze and 
stone which have been erected to ** our great ones gone " ; heroes, 
statesmen, inventors, and discoverers. These are the tributes of the 
living to the dead, and proclaim the worth and the virtues of those 
whom men delight to honor. 

We, the living, gather here to bring our grateful meed of praise 
to the living. We rejoice with him in the splendors of the golden 
sky as the sun of his life draws toward the gates of the west. Its rising 
beams full of hope and cheer only faintly presaged its noon-tide power 
and brilliance, and the marvelous beauties of its latest course. 

His age, so far prolonged beyond the four-score years allotted to 
man, gives us joy in believing that his crown of honor is not yet com- 
plete, because the work still left for him to do for humanity will in- 
crease its brightness, and, if possible, augment his fame. 

Ex-President Harrison, in his address to the teachers at Saratoga, 
said : ** Your rewards are not always to be measured by the number 
of jewels in the crowns you wear, but in the consciousness that in some 
way you have uplifted others toward a better life." 

How gratifying it must be to Henry Barnard to have witnessed 
during the last half century the great educational movements and re- 
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forms which he, himself, has so ably advocated, and in whose accom- 
plishment he has been so strong a factor. 

Great institutions have risen to prominence; State systems of edu- 
cation have been organized and developed largely through the in- 
fluence of his far-seeing, comprehensive, and efficient plans for action. 
Unexampled improvements have been made in government of schools, 
methods of teaching, instntction of teachers, graded courses of study 
for pupils, and in the construction, furnishing, and beautifying of school 
buildings and rooms and grounds. Dr. Barnard unconsciously drew 
his own likeness and foretold his own reward when he wrote in 1842: 
** If he is a benefactor of the race who makes two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before, in how much higher sense is he one who 
opens fountains of living water in the moral and intellectual wilder- 
ness, who scatters the seed of a higher intelligence and virtue broad- 
cast over society, and helps to rear up for two worlds, generation after 
generation of children, endowed with the power of living forever, and 
with capacities of infinite progression." 

At no time since he began his arduous and long-continued work 
have any seen fuller fruition than now crowns his labors. At no time 
have happier prospects of future good cheered his sight than those 
which greet his eyes to-day. Verily he has written his name " in let- 
ters of gold " on his time and generation. 

Measured by the ordinary standards of wealth, Henry Barnard is 
a poor man to-day; but measured by the rewards given by grateful 
men and women who have been helped by his counsel and example, 
he is a multi-millionaire — one of the world's richest men. 

A well-rounded education of the modern American citizen should 
include a knowledge of politics. Henry Barnard has attained greater 
success, because he understood political men and methods. He has 
always been an all-round man of affairs. A keen judge of character, 
an able organizer, he has put the right men in places to do the best 
work. His wonderful political insight and sagacity have enabled him 
to move and control men for the advancement of the beneficent plans 
he has had in hand. His achievements in the Connecticut Legislature 
were rendered possible because he was an educated politician in the 
broadest and best sense. 

He has fully demonstrated the fact that the successful educator 
must understand political affairs; must avail himself of the advantages 
thus aflforded to accomplish desired results. 

It is our privilege to rejoice with him in the glad fruition, not of 
completed work, but of work crowned with grand achievement; of work 
which has made men better, women happier, and children more truly 
understood and cared for. 

We bring him assurance that he is honored and loved by the wisest 
and best of his age, who gratefully acknowledge their indebtedness to 
him for inspiration and encouragement in their work. 

We believe these words to be true in their sweetest and best sig- 
nification: 

"If you have a friend worth loving, 
Love him — yes and let him know 
That you love him, ere life's evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 
Why should good words ne'er be said 
Of a friend, till he is dead." 
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Henry Barnard has proved himself a lineal successor of the great 
apostles of education, who lived and wrought in the centuries behind 
us. 

Socrates, the greatest teacher of his age, met his death because, in 
obedience to conscience, he taught the youth of Athens how to become 
useful and honorable citizens. 

Seneca, the eloquent writer and teacher in Rome, lost his life 
through the anger of the corrupt Emperor, whom he instructed as a 
youth, and whose evil propensities, as a man, he sought to reform or to 
restrain. 

Comenius died in exile from his home and country, after laboring 
for long years to prepare youth by a better education, for a better 
future. 

Pestalozzi and Froebel, beset with discouragements, opposed, 
scorned, thwarted, but never disheartened, toiled in poverty with un- 
ceasing patience, to teach men and women how rightly to care for and 
instruct children. 

In this spirit of self-abandonment and of martyrdom, of which his 
friend Horace Mann wrote on taking office. Dr. Barnard began his 
work fifty-nine years ago. In this spirit it has been continued. It 
was this spirit, doubtless, which induced him to relinquish a pro- 
fessional career for which he was magnificently equipped; to give up 
all hope of political preferment for which his talents and ambition 
royally fitted him; to turn aside from the highest positions of literary 
and scholastic dignity in college or university; to sacrifice his own 
fortune that he might publish his incomparable journal; that he might 
be the strong friend and advocate of the common schools of his State 
and of his country. This spirit has made him a martyr to the cause 
of education, and prosperity will reap the benefit of his labors. 

May the time be far distant when his grateful countrymen shall be 
called upon to testify their love for Henry Barnard in monument of 
granite or bronze, but when that time comes I know of no inscription 
more fitting than the words of Abou Ben Adhem: " Write me as one 
who loves his fellow-men." 

Our coming together to do honor to one so eminently deserving 
our highest praise — in honoring whom we do most honor ourselves — 
will fail of its richest gain if we do not from this vantage ground reach 
forward to greater results than have yet been achieved in educational 
affairs. 

Encouraged by the example of such a life, we may well resolve 
to strive for higher ideals in education. Good citizens can only be had 
through the influence of good schools, and good schools can only be 
had by the employment of well-trained teachers, by intelligent and 
constant supervision of courses of study and approved methods of in- 
struction. Few things can be more gratifying to workers in any field 
than the high appreciation of their labor on the part of the public; it 
IS peculiarly gratif)ring to those engaged in the work of education, be- 
cause of the uncertainty and infrequency with which such honors are 
bestowed. Few, indeed, are the rewards conferred compared with the 
great number of those deserving them. 
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Nevertheless, the future beckons with sunny smiles and tokens of 
cheer. In the twentieth century, as in centuries past, the spirit of self- 
abandonment and of martyrdom will, I believe, animate those who 
seek the advancement of men. The successors of the world's great 
teachers will be those who are willing to give themselves, body, soul, 
and spirit, to their chosen work. 

Our educators are learning, slowly it may be, but not the less surely, 
that successful teaching must always follow nature's wise and salutary 
laws. Only when this is done are teacher and pupil in harmony. 
Only when this is done can there be orderly progress and worthy 
achievement. 

It is to the lasting honor of Henry Barnard that his work and 
studies led him early to see and follow this method. 

How significant that he embodied in his first report as United 
States commissioner of education every valuable reform that has been 
adopted by educators since. 

This good man's work will not stop when his brain has lost its cun- 
ning and his hand its force. His success will be in the history of 
American education, a powerful and lasting stimulus to other workers. 

They will question in years to come as in the past and present, 
" Are we doing all that we can to make good teachers? " " Are we 
doing all that ought to be done to keep good teachers in the pro- 
fession? " *' Is education being made attractive to all classes of pupils, 
and school discipline what it ought to be in the development of morals, 
of character, of a high and noble life? " 

And as we follow in the footsteps of such men as Henry Barnard, 
let us work in the hope that some day in the golden future we may be- 
hold a people aroused to the grandeur of educational thought and 
awakened to the value of educational worth. 

Men and women striving to make our schools as bright and happy 
as our homes. Armies of faithful and devoted teachers trained in all 
the arts of imparting knowledge, going in and out among our children. 
Professional teachers with profound spirit wearing bright faces and 
becoming leaders in thought and society. The living child studied as 
the open book, and child-nature, with its infinite possibilities, compre- 
hended as a well-learned lesson. 

The best common schools, the finest academies, the grandest nor- 
mal schools, the most regal colleges and universities in the world. 
Let us then pledge our best endeavors, our most devoted and faithful 
service to the realization of that wished-for day. 

And now, friends of education, from the lofty vantage ground which 
we are permitted to occupy with the broader outlook which it is ours 
to enjoy, with memory busy in contemplation of the triumphs and 
failures of the past, with vision which sweeps the future and outlines 
its hopes and its mighty possibilities, are we not steadfast in our faith 
that through the influence of the old and of the new education the 
tendency of American institutions is toward a broader and better life 
and higher standard of morality, purer thinking, purer living, nobler 
manhood and womanhood — toward an education which believes in 
the victories of peace and not of war, and in that deeper, stronger citi- 
zenship which enobles and uplifts both mankind and nations. 
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We may well crown Henry Barnard as an edncational inspirer, coun- 
sellor, and genins. 

*' The mission of genius on earth ! To uplift, 
Purify, and confirm by its own gracious gift, 
The world, in despite of the world's dull endeavor 
To degrade, and drag down, and oppose it forever. 
The mission of genius : to watch and to wait. 
To renew, to redeem, and to regenerate." 

RIGHT REV. M. TIERNEY 
Bishop of Hartford 
Bishop Tiemey said that it was but a tardy recompense the people 
were now paying to Dr. Barnard. He reviewed the work the doctor had 
done legislatively in behalf of the normal school, feeling that he had 
suffered in his youth from those who were incompetent to teach. Dr 
Barnard, a great reader, had early seen that something akin to normal 
education had been inaugurated by the religious orders in Europe in 
earlier times. Why could it not be done in modem times? Dr. Barnard 
had done it and done4t well. He had given to the world a great benefit, 
and it had been wonderfully appreciated not only in Connecticut where 
there is not only one but several normal schools, but throughout the 
United States and in England, France, Germany, and Italy, in all of 
which countries Dr. Barnard had won friends. The world had been 
made better by Dr. Barnard's work and it was fitting that he should be 
honored by the celebration of the day. 

FRANCIS W. PARKER 

President Cook County Normal School, Chicago, III. 

"What Next?" 

We are to-day close to a great life, a life that spans the events of the 
most eventful century, a life that penetrates the inner recesses and deep- 
est secrets of our national development and progress, a life that has 
been interwoven with the rise and progress of the common school. 
What more favorable time to count the cost of this new factor in 
civilization, to recount the gains and foretell of the future? 

Bom of the people, established for the people, nurtured by the 
people, the common school is the child of the purest democracy, the 
youngest and most important institution on earth for human growth. 
Without the common school self-government is an utter impossiblity. 
Its founders and champions, springing out of the masses, and com- 
prehending their instinct, saw with clear vision the fundamental neces- 
sity of a free people, and demanded that every child under the flag 
should be educated through liberty into freedom and true citizenship. 

The common school began in obscurity — was an accident, an in- 
cident of our early national life. Little more than fifty years cover its 
rise and development. Many, if not most, of its salient features grew 
out of immediate demands, out of community needs like co-education, 
the country school, the monitorial system. The chaos of the new 
world and an ideal government were in the hearts of the people; the 
common school was an intrinsic factor of that chaos. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, absorbed in the problem of the democracy, read into it its political 
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phases. Horace Mann organized it, and the man whom we delight to 
call our friend, the friend of the Republic, the friend of all children that 
are yet to be, put into it the elements of self-government, the ideals of 
liberty. 

A central government readily adjusts its powers to existing and 
fixed circumstances, but a democracy evolves systems slowly and pain- 
fully. Subjects obey; citizens must be convinced, must understand, 
must use their reason in the ever-changing exigencies of government 

The history of the common school has yet to be written. We have 
now, at best, unrelated facts and figures. When this history is writ- 
ten — and it will be written only when the people appreciate the dif- 
ference between the external and fleeting, and the internal and everlast- 
ing, between mere external organization and inner life — it will be the 
grandest of all human histories. No story of Greece or Rome, no 
changes of human life in the past are so full of promise for the life of 
man and the freedom of the world. 

Of one thing we may be sure, we have established the common 
school for time and eternity. It is deep in the hearts of the people. 
We can, in all human wisdom, affirm that the common school can never 
be overthrown, for it is an open and final declaration of a profound 
belief in the possibilities of human growth. No one can measure the 
good that the common school has done to America. We could not 
have existed as a nation without the common school. The very fact 
that great cities like Chicago spend millions of money yearly for the 
education of children gives deep insight into the people's morality, and 
vouches for their beftef in self-government. 

All this accomplished in a short half century, in the hurry and rush 
of life, in the absorption of energies in business, in our terrible con- 
flicts, in our unparalleled expansion. Quietly, steadily, surely, creep- 
ing from its cradle in the East, this ideal of education has spread all 
over the land from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Lakes to the 
Gulf. Everywhere the same opposition, the same conflicts, the same 
victories won by men and women who loved the ideal in our govern- 
ment more than aught else. 

Before the idea of personal freedom, of self-government was framed 
in our constitution, education was controlled by the limitations of gov- 
ernment, of society, of caste, of class and social custom. It could not 
then be said to a child: '* Be all thou canst be. Between thee and 
thine own personal success is nothing but thyself. There is no law 
written or unwritten, except God's laws; no custom or code of society 
which stands in thy way. Reach the highest and fullest development 
of thyself." 

In the past the spirit of the age — governmental conditions — the 
state of society, determined education. Knowledge, as knowledge, 
was made the end and aim of teaching and instruction. Through 
knowledge the education of the people was limited to love of country, 
profound reverence for government, belief in the existing and fixed 
state of things — in a word, knowledge as the ideal was used as the 
effective means of perpetuating government, class, and custom. The 
Emperor, Franz Joseph, said to the professors of his empire, "I want 
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you to train good and willing subjects no more." This statement is 
the key to this system of education. No matter what grand doctrines 
of pedagogy arose, what psychology discovered, what methods pro- 
pounded, fixed and definite limitations stared every reformer in the 
face. '* Train willing subjects." Thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther. 

At every step the common school has been hampered by these 
methods. They were a substantial part of our inheritance. It is a 
long road from a theory of government, however grand, to the doors 
of a schoolroom. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the blood of freemen flowed in the 
veins of our teachers; notwithstanding the liberty-loving spirit of our 
people, it was inevitable that we took from the old world the method 
of restrictions and fixed boundaries. For lack of educated, cultured, 
trained teachers the ideal framed in our constitution cannot for a 
wilderness wandering enter the common schoolroom. We took and 
did the best we could with the methods of tyranny. 

To this inheritance can be traced many of the failures of society 
and much of the corruption in politics. The school is society shaping 
itself. Whatever should be in society must be put into the schools. 
The old plan was to shape education for the existing state, for an im- 
movable system of government, for the education of willing subjects. 
The ideal of the common school is to shape society for its upward and 
onward movements, for a higher and still higher development of per- 
sonal freedom, for genuine growth in state and nation. 

No one can measure the immeasurable good that the common 
school has already done, but in all education the social factor is the 
highest, and this bringing together the children of the people in one 
school, this living together, and working together, sharing each other's 
joys and sorrows, has and will always be the great advantage of the 
common school. Citizenship, community life, ideal society, under our 
national idea, is the true end and aim of the common school. 

Knowledge and discipline, scholarship and culture, although abso- 
lute necessities, must be in a high sense subservient to this idea. Char- 
acter must be read in the habits and acts of the child who is trained in 
his little community, the school, *' to love his neighbor as he loves him- 
self." 

This, then, is the task before us. This is the " What next? " of 
the common school, and no work given to man was ever greater and 
grander — to create the school as an ideal community, an embryonic 
democracy, the epitome of true society. Knowledge and methods, 
culture and discipline, reason and skill, and all that comes into school 
work, are means to an end, and must be used to develop this ideal. 
The child, when he enters the school, must be a true citizen, or must 
have the right opportunities to become one. Tyrannical methods of 
order and teaching must be thrown off, and the methods of induction, 
of leading, of drawing out, of developing the child to choose the right 
because it is right must come in. 

This is by no means a new idea; it has been foreshadowed by every 
eminent educator of the past. We call no man an educational reformer 
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to-day whose spirit did not prophesy in principles and theory this in the 
life of man. Comenius, the clear-sighted, loving, Moravian preacher, 
affirmed that ** Things that must be done should be learned by doing 
them." But he could not say what things must be done while all 
Europe was bathed in blood, and the nations fighting like savage beasts 
for pelf and power. Pestalozzi's grand words, " Education is the gen- 
eration of power," rang in the hearts of those who felt the influence of 
dawning liberty, but the echoes of that mighty speech reverberate only 
where men can generate power by using it for the good of others. 
The much-quoted German definition of education will give us food for 
thought in ages yet to come: " Education is the realization of pos- 
sibilities." But how can possibilities be fully realized when the un- 
surmountable barriers of government, society, and social customs 
stand in the way? Froebel closes the list with his prophecy of educa- 
tion : " Education is the harmonious growth of body, mind, and soul." 
How can growth be harmonious when the soul is crippled in its love 
for truth and its aspirations toward ideal life? The Prussian govern- 
ment comprehended the hidden meaning of the words of the founder 
of the kindergarten when they banished him from Berlin in 1848. 

These noble men were the avatars of the life that is to be. Like 
Moses they stood on mountain heights and gazed into the promised 
land. Every word they said or wrote breathed the spirit of freedom, 
looked forward to the glad time when their theories would be realized. 

Our national idea opens the new and better way. There is in our 
ideal of a Republic no limitation to personal liberty, in the fullest and 
freest meaning of the word, by the outworking of the whole being into 
the necessities of society, of the State, of the nation. 

We can look, then, upon the history of education in the past, repre- 
sented by the great reformers, as a movement toward something 
higher; as a desire to break the chains and fetters of tradition, to throw 
oflF unnatural governmental and class limitations. The inspiration to 
us in all this is that they pointed directly to this newer and higher life, 
and through every difficulty led the way. 

*' Presentiment of better things on earth 
Sweeps in with every force that stirs our souls 
To admiration, self-renouncing love, 
Or thoughts like light, that bind the world in one,— 
Sweeps like the sense of vastness, when at night 
We hear the roll and dash of waves that break 
Nearer and nearer with the rushing tide, 
Which rises to the level of the cliff 
Because the wide Atlantic rolls behind, 
Throbbing respondent to the far off orbs." 

Already the definitions of the educational reformers of the past 
have received new interpretations imder the inspiration of democracy. 
Dr. John Dewey of the University of Chicago gives us a definition 
that comprehends both theory and practice: " Education is not the 
preparation for life; it is life." And still another: " Psychology gives 
us a knowledge of changes of consciousness, and sociology is the con- 
tent of those changes." To this I venture Dr. Jordan's statement, 
with some fear of misquoting him: "All knowledge learned should 
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be of immediate use to the learner." " What next ? " means that the 
ideal school is the ideal community. Knowledge as an end and aim 
is mean and low. Knowledge penetrating life and lifting it up is 
glorious. 

No one appreciated the inner movement of education toward per- 
sonal liberty and community life more than the man we love to honor 
this day; a man whose life has been in the closest touch with the great 
events of the nineteenth century; whose sprit breathes into it the sweet 
breath of progress, of liberty, of development, of culture. One of the 
most pleasant memories of my life is a day spent in school with Henry 
Barnard over twenty years ago. The schools in a small city in Massa- 
chusetts were struggling with the great problem. A belief had come 
that something could be better than the rigid methods of the past. 
There was a slight movement onward, a struggle for higher things. 
# Our venerable friend saw at once every shade and shadow of that move- 
ment. He could criticise from his vast knowledge, his broad training, 
and his deep instincts the right and wrong in school work; he was 
keenly alive to every suspicion of better things, however crude. 

Method, absolute method, is adaptation of conditions to the nature, 
to the growth of the human being, and no one whom I ever met could 
see more clearly the great necessities and possibilities of education. 
The many rich volumes he published, his wise and careful selection of 
the educational literature of the past were timely contributions to the 
cause, and his own writings, predictions, well-defined, of that which 
must inevitably come as the common school moves on. 

Horace Mann felt this, too; his mind was broad and statesmanlike, 
but he struggled and despaired over the method of procedure. Henry 
Barnard seemed to know the method at the very start. He, too, felt 
the great necessity for the culture and training of teachers. 

The history of the normal school of the United States gives us the 
inner history of the educational movement in this country. Horace 
Mann organized, with great difficulty, the first normal school in 1839. 
The problem of mechanical organization, as I have already said, 
seemed to be the paramount one, and in spite of all his heroic efforts 
the best in school life was shut out. System meant mechanical con- 
trivances, mechanical movements, quantity learning. The methods 
of the old world dominated the new, and what we owe to the spiritual 
insight of both Horace Mann and Henry Barnard is by no means fully 
appreciated. They preached the doctrine of true freedom, under which 
there are absolutely no limitations, except the limitations of human 
growth in succeeding generations. 

We need to-day their unbounded faith in the possibilities of man, 
their still greater faith in God. Man is the demand, God the supply, 
and the true teacher and the true citizen is the mediator, drawing from 
inexhaustible sources that which shall develop the soul of man. In 
such life and faith lies the " What next? " Exaltation of the office of 
teaching! Exalted as the Master exalted it on the hills of Judea. 

There is only one problem — that problem for which Christ died. 
That problem for which millions have given their lives, which has 
covered many a battlefield with the slain, for which countless victims 
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have died in dungeons and by torture. It is the problem of human 
freedom, of self-government, and as we look back over the nineteenth 
century, the greatest and grandest century in human history, we are 
able to understand our inheritance. The thought of all the past, the 
heroism, the spirit of all the past is ours to use for one purpose — the 
salvation of mankind. The common school is divine, because it is the 
one place where religion, pure and undefiled, where the spirit of the 
Master can be fully exercised. 

We have outgrown our swaddling clothes; the school of the past is 
too narrow and small. The power of the child is *' cabined, cribbed, 
confined." The great problem of mankind opens outward. The 
spirit of the Saviour of the world must be cultivated, and all vestiges of 
the spirit of selfishness must depart from us. We have no choice, 
cither the sword that slays and devastates, or the sword of the spirit — 
the spirit of all goodness and love. That is our blessed inheritance, 
and we must use it. 

" What next? " To grapple with this one problem in every school 
of the land, to shape society, to develop the child into true citizenship, 
to make him love his school, his community, his nation, and the world. 
Personality evokes its like from other souls. To the master at whose 
feet we sit to-day we owe love, faith, hope, courage. We can say to 
him in the words of Browning 

** Each deed thou hast dooe 
Diet, revives, goes to work in the world ; until e'en as the sun 
Looking down on the earth, though clouds spoil him, though tempests efface, 
Can find nothing his own deed produced not, must everywhere trace 
The results of his past summer-prime,— so, each ray of thy will, 
Every flash of thy passion and prowess, long over, shall thrill 
Thy whole people, the countless, with ardour, till they too give forth 
A like cheer to their sons : who, in turn, fill the South and the North 
With the radiance thy deed was the germ of." 

T. M. BALUBT 
Springfield, Mass. 

I am not one of the regular speakers on the program, but I have 
been invited, through the kindness of my friend. Secretary Hine, to say 
a word, and I am glad to do so. 

We are assembled here not so much to celebrate a birthday as to do 
honor to a man great in his generation and to commemorate his life 
work. I am deeply impressed with the exercises of this day. I have 
not attended a religious service for years that has touched the best that 
is in me more deeply than these exercises. When I say this I believe I 
express the feelings of all that are present. We are. indulging in a 
kind of professional ancestor worship that comes very near being true 
religion. It certainly put the thoughts and feelings of us all on a high 
spiritual plane. 

It is given to few men to see the best fruits of their labor, and to 
fewer still is it granted to see their labors appreciated during their life- 
time. Our venerable friend has the rare satisfaction of seeing the 
generation for whom he labored rise up and called him blessed. No 
one can contemplate such a life as his and seriously ask the question. 
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** Is life worth living? " I am sure I am expressing your feelings as 
truly as my own when I say that we shall all go away from here with 
deeper faith, with more hope, ^ith greater inspiration, and with higher 
aspirations because of the exercises of this day. 

This is an age of munificent giving. Millionaires are giving mil- 
lions for the founding of institutions for the education of coming gen- 
erations. One of the early church fathers used to say that the virtue 
in giving lies not so much in what you give as in what you have left. 
Millionaires who give millions have other millions left. Our honored 
friend devoted to the cause of education, early in his career, what was 
then a handsome fortune, and he gave virtually all he had. More than 
this, he gave what few, if any, millionaires have given — he gave him- 
self, mind, and heart to the same cause. He left a profession in which 
the prospects of material gain were very promising to devote himself 
to a work which attracted him simply because it presented to him 
more tempting opportunities of doing good. We are here to testify 
that it has been blessed to receive; may he realize this day as never be- 
fore that it has also been blessed to give. The world will look upon 
the life work of our venerable friend as Thucydides looked upon his 
great masterpiece and call it " a possession forever.** 

I bring our friend on this his eighty-sixth birthday the hearty con- 
gratulations and the best wishes of a neighboring city and of a sister 
State. " May he go to heaven late." 

The evening program was as follows : 

Music — Yale Glee Clnb 

William G. Snmner Yale University 

The Teacher's Unconscious Influence 

Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

The Mediaeval Scholar 

Richard Burton Hartford 

Ode — " The Children's Sag:e " 
Music — Yale Glee Club 

David N. Camp New BriUin 

The Old Times— Good, Bad, and Indifferent 
Music — Yale Glee Club 

Lucy Wheelock Boston, Mass 

Woman's Part in Education 
Music — Yale Glee Club 

Will S. Monroe Westfield, Mass. 

Educational Literature 

Rev. Chester D. Hartranft, D.D Hartford 

The Right kind of Education 
Music - Yale Glee Club 

During the progress of the banquet and the speaking a 
double quartette from the Yale Glee Club sang selections. 

The presiding officer of the evening was Mr. Dwight Hol- 
brook, principal of the Morgan School, Clinton, who spoke 
as follows : 
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1) WIGHT HOLBROOK 

Ladies and Gentlemen: There can be no doubt in the minds of those 
of us who have attended the exercises ,of the morning and afternoon 
that this has been a great day for the country and for us. As I look 
into your faces I am reminded of a dinner I attended in New York city 
the nth of this month, on the one hundred and fortieth anniversary of 
the birthday of Alexander Hamilton. His grandson, General Schuyler 
Hamilton, was present, and gave us the particulars of an accidental 
meeting, of which he was an eyewitness, between Aaron Burr and 
Hamilton's daughter, and as I gazed at the man who could thus speak 
from personal knowledge of characters prominent in Revolutionary 
times, I was impressed, as never before, with the youth of our country. 

We on this side of the Atlantic have made history so fast that we 
are apt to forget that we are youngsters after all; that we have crowded 
into a scant one hundred years a development that has taken other 
nations centuries to attain to. We are wont to think of institutions, 
familiar to us as the air we breathe, as having existed time out of mind. 
Along with the throng of pilgrims and furniture and colonial dames, 
which somehow managed to find stowage in the Mayflower, we uncon- 
sciously include the public school system of America, 

Again we err. Again we are reminded of our youth; for the hero 
of to-day's celebration is one of the pioneers of public instruction in 
America. To him we owe in large measure the privileges of free 
systematic education. To extend these advantages, first to his own 
State, then to neighboring States, then to all the States, was the task 
he set himself when in the vigor of his young manhood. With self- 
denial, with resolute disregard of the siren voices of ambition, he 
turned from the primrose path of inclination and trod the laborious 
and at times briery way of manifest duty. And we of the later genera- 
tions, not as clergymen, nor as laymen, nor as schoolmen, but as 
Americans from both sides of the forty-ninth parallel, would render 
him our homage. We would refute the lying commonplace that repub- 
lics are ungrateful. We have met to do him honor, but we feel that 
by associating with him we are more honored than honoring. In the 
memorable words of that primal American, " Firstborn of our soil," 
" the world will very little note nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what " he has done here. 

We bring to him, on this the eighty-sixth anniversary of his natal 
day, our greeting and hope that his remaining years may bring their 
full tale of sweet satisfaction, and at the end the " well done " of the 
Infinite. 

I have the honor to propose as the first toast of the evening, Henry 
Barnard, the Nestor of American Education. "So much one man can 
do, that does both act and know," and I call upon all to rise and drink 
to him in a glass of sparkling water. 

WILLIAM G. SUMNBR 
Yale University 
»» The Teacher's Unconscious Influence " 
Our respected friend, in honor of whom we are met to-day, fur- 
nishes me the first illustration of the sentiment you have offered me. 
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I remember him as he used the schools of Hartford forty-five years 
ago, when I was a boy in one of them. The school boys were familiar 
with his figure, and I recall him distinctly as we used to see him. Our 
teachers honored him and taught us to honor him. In some way which 
we did not understand he embodied the care and providence which was 
giving us our schooling. We then attributed to him more patriarchal 
dignity, perhaps, than he then deserved. We know now that he first 
introduced some system of regularity, some economy of time and 
money into the old happy-go-lucky system of the district schools, but 
mind goes back with more affection and reverence still to the man 
who, in my childhood, seemed to be the responsible moving agent of 
the whole school system. We thought that he would not work for us 
unless he loved us, and he seemed to have a fatherly care for all the 
school children in the State. He never spoke to me, and, I presume, 
never let his eyes rest on me, but I have to thank him for a part of the 
inspiration which has entered into my life and work. I am a part of 
his unconscious success. 

This case leads us to reflect how much of this kind of success every 
faithful worker in the cause of education wins without knowing it, and 
is it not the best success of all? We warn ourselves, and we arc 
warned by all our critics, that education is something far different 
from schooling. Unfortunately, they do not necessarily go together. 
Unfortunately, also, our people are pinning their faith on schooling. 
The faith in book-learning is one of the superstitions of the nineteenth 
century, and it enters for a large part into the bequest which the 
nineteenth century is about to hand over to the twentieth. On the 
walls of our schoolroom our teacher had pasted up in large letters, 
" Knowledge Is Power." Yes, that is what knowledge is. It is power 
and nothing more. As a power it is like wealth, talent, or any power; 
that is, it is without any moral element whatever. The moral ques- 
tion always comes in when we ask, in respect to the man who has 
power. What will he do with it? It is so of wealth. The man who 
has it can realize purposes which are entirely impossible to the man 
who has it not What purposes will the holder of wealth choose? If 
he chooses one set of purposes he may bring things to pass which the 
rest of us can only dream of and wish for. If he chooses another set of 
purposes he will be only so much greater curse to himself and all 
around him than he would be if he was poor. The same is true of 
talent. The same is true of any other power. It is true of knowledge. 
The man who has it is equipped for action both with tools and weapons. 
What will he do with it? He may simply be a far more efficient and 
harmful rascal than he would be without it. If he so chooses he may 
be, by virtue of it, far more useful to himself, his children, and his 
country than he would be without it. This is why it is simply a crude 
and empty superstition to believe that a knowledge of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography makes good husbands and fathers and citi- 
zens. It does not. There is no connection of cause and effect. In 
truth, half culture is one of the great curses of our times. Half cul- 
ture makes men volatile and opinionated. It makes them the easy 
victims of fads and fallacies, and makes them stubborn in adhering to 
whims which they have taken up. It makes them impervious to reason 
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and argument, because they hold to their pet ideas with a pertinacity 
which has a great deal of vanity in it. It makes them quick to talk and 
slow to think or study. We sometimes rejoice in the amount of read- 
ing that our people do in newspapers, magazines, and light literature, 
and we are multiplying libraries and reading-rooms in an easy con- 
fidence that it is all in the right direction. It is like other human de- 
vices, however; it is in the main good, but it is not all good. There is 
one disturbing reflection which we must take earnestly to heart If 
people's desire for literary food is met by light literature, it is satisfied 
and put at rest by light literature, and then there is no desire or energy 
to get anything better. The argument against novel reading which 
we used to hear forty years ago has almost entirely died out, but it had 
some sense in it on this ground, if no other. The consumption of vast 
masses of diluted literary food destroys the tone of the intellect and the 
moral stamina also. 

Such observations and reflections as these force us back again to 
our resources of moral strength. Where do they lie? Without dis- 
paraging the value of homiletical instruction and exhortation, it will 
be admitted by everybody that it takes character above everything else 
to make character. Here is where the personality of the teacher has a 
transcendent function in connection with imparting book learning. 
The school educates the teacher quite as much as it educates the 
scholars. The life and work together under forms which involve dis- 
cipline and orderly co-operation cannot go on without friction, which 
tells upon both parties. The incidents of the schoolroom easily pro- 
voke the temper or the vanity, the jealousy or the rancor of the teacher. 
Who does not know what pitiless critics scholars are, how sharply 
they detect evidences of human weakness and what severe standards 
they employ? Even parents are exposed to no such criticism. They 
are shielded and presumptions are created in their favor which teachers 
do not enjoy. When it comes to demands upon character there is no 
profession and no relation in life which makes such heavy demands as 
teaching. 

It would, of course, be absurd to make superhuman demands on 
teachers, and exaggerated demands could have no other effect than to 
discourage. Such is not the point to which my thoughts tend. On 
the contrary, I have in mind in what I say the encouraging fact that 
a faithful teacher who is always trying to do the best possible is sure 
to enjoy a large measure of success, of which he or she is not con- 
scious. When I look back to my own school days I know that two 
or three of my teachers had decisive effects upon my character and 
career, and I have no reason to suppose that any one of them knew 
that it was so or that it was to be so. We had one teacher whom I 
never saw put in a difficult position but what he extricated himself 
from it in such a way that we all felt that that was just the right way 
to act in an emergency of that kind. That is the way in which charac- 
ter is educated by character. Its fruits are abundant, and the crop of 
them is produced over and over again for many a year afterwards, and 
it is planted and gathered by many workers over many fields. 

I was led into this line of thought by my recollections of our honored 
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gnest. I think that the recollections I have suggested may be welcome 
to him in the retrospect of a long career during which, no doubt, he 
has had many failures and disappointments to lament Like all the 
rest of us he has, no doubt, felt that the results of his labors were not 
what he hoped for and had a fair right to expect Let me assure him 
that there has been more fruition than he has been aware of. It is one 
chief purpose of this meeting to assure him of it, and to grive him that 
explicit proof of it to which he is entitled. 

REV. THOMAS J. SHAH AN 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It is with sincere pleasure that I am present 
as a New Englander and a citizen of this commonwealth at the exer- 
cises by which his fellow citizens express their gratitude and admira- 
tion for the beneficent life work of our distinguished guest The 
younger Pliny tells us that only an artist may critcise the works of 
art, but all mankind may pass judgment on the lives of men who are 
friends of humanity. Such lives, however short, never melt into the 
general void, but shed forever a sweet aroma within the circle of their 
rememberers. And when such lives are prolonged beyond the 
patriarchal limit they serve as beacon lights, as finger-posts, to all 
who must travel the same pathway in the future. 

As I listened to the eloquent gentlemen who have preceded me, 
and noted the gains which the cause of popular education has made 
within the present century, my mind, somehow, reverted to a not 
dissimilar situation in the remote past, to the very dawn of our modem 
civilization. Then, as at the opening of this century, a world lay be- 
fore the restores of civiHzations; then the mass of civil and religious 
ruin was added to the obstacles of nature; then the usual difficulties of 
state building were increased by the immensity of debris, and the utter 
rawness of the material for the foundation work. The pioneers of edu- 
cation in the United States found at hand Christian character, doc- 
trines, discipline of life — knowledge of good and evil, virtue and vice, 
and educated sense of justice and a respect of law, ancient and familiar, 
models to imitate, and unity of race and language. But the pioneers 
of education in Europe found none of those — they were as men who 
go out upon a dark and pathless sea without chart or compass or light 

Then, again, it struck me that if ever the law of continuity be true 
of institutions in particular, it is especially so in the history of educa- 
tion, so that whatever institution has been enabled to reach the present, 
and to flourish with promise of future growth, must have at its roots 
in its own remote past, and must keep in touch with the long-tried laws 
of its life history if it would hope for permanent efficacy. The present 
is ever the child of the past, in human institutions as in human con- 
duct. It may not therefore be amiss to go back a few moments to the 
days when those European ancestors from whom we are all descended 
were laying the beams of state and church, when they were emerging 
from their forests and their marks to take up the municipal life of the 
Roman provincials, and to transform the essential paganism of the 
Roman state into a system of politico-social life imbued with the 
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pure and vital spirit of Christianity. Perhaps, too, in celebrating the 
history of a century of education it is not out of place that a Catholic 
priest should say something of the incomparable educational merits 
of that institution which has seen the rise and fall of so many systems 
of education, and which alone on earth to-day can bear trustworthy 
persona] witness to the history of human hopes and ideals for nigh two 
thousand years. 

The Christian teacher of the Middle Ages! It is Boethius and Cas- 
siodorus in Italy, men who collect with reverence the elements of 
classic science and the principles of human wisdom, to hand them 
down to a time of wider peace and more varied opportunities. Roman 
men of the best classic type, from that Italy in which the lamp of 
scholarship never went utterly out, and in which the system of schools 
was never quite suspended. It is Isadore of Seville in Spain, the gp-eat 
Bede and Alcuin in England, Colchu and Dicuil in Ireland. Their 
knowledge was encyclopaedic, and such, too, was their method. They 
effected the manual and the cultivation of the memory — but we must 
remember they were dealing with races young in culture, physically 
vigorous, and strongly attracted to a manifold external activity; also 
that they lived in an iron age of change and war, and that no mean of 
political stability had yet been reached around them. 

So they opened their little schools, sometimes in the palace of the 
king or count, oftener in the cathedral close or the cloister of the 
abbey. Municipal life and civil architecture were yet in embryo — 
peace, and books, and rewards, and a logical career were as yet fur- 
nished by the church alone. Often, too, they were clerics, and they 
taught on feasts and holidays a divine learning, the complement and 
sanction of their rudiments of human science. Then they had for 
scholars the rude lords of the soil and the slow tillers thereof, coarse 
men-at-arms, who were charmed with the teacher's views of history 
and human society, his varied learning and his skill in speech. 

Such a teacher knew Latin well, and sometimes Greek. He was 
skilled in the church song. And so he trained the little choristers and 
the youthful clerics in the history and literature of the world's mightiest 
state, and he fitted them to hold the highest offices in the powerful 
ecclesiastical society that enclosed and protected on all sides the grow- 
ing body of medieval states. His students were legion, for progress 
and culture were then synonymous with the churches and monasteries 
that were springing up in every Christian state of Europe. He taught 
arithmetic and geometry, which latter included the elements of 
mechanics and architecture, sculpture and painting. Astronomy, too, 
was to be had in his school, and all such mathematical knowledge as 
was needed for ecclesiastical purposes. The study of grammar meant 
a liberal education in the classic texts used, for by grammar was meant 
an all-sided interpretation of them. With it went the study of music, 
no small element in the gradual softening of domestic manners, and 
the development of mediaeval art. Dialectic, or the art of correct 
thought, and rhetoric, or that of ornate and persuasive speech for the 
public good, were favorite studies — indeed, all these branches made 
up the seven liberal arts, or the perfect cycle of education as the Middle 
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Ages understood it, and loved to symbolize it in its miniatured manu- 
scripts on the sculpture portals of its cathedrals, or the curve bases of 
its pulpits. 

The inseparable text book of the mediaeval teacher was Virgil, 
and his majestic Latin the highest scientific ideal. Yet by the devotion 
to Virgril he prepared the ground for the blossoming of the vernacular 
tongues, whose first great masters had learned from the Latin classics 
the adorable art of correct and pleasing speech. What a distance be- 
tween the jabbering barbarians whom St Gall met at Constanz and 
the author of the Nibelungen Lied, or the Chanson de Roland! In 
the five or six centuries of classic formation that intervene, somebody 
has taught these men the highest architeconic of literature. It was 
the mediaeval teacher with his Virgil and his Bible, his child-like faith 
and his true artistic sense. If we could doubt it, the witness of Dante 
would be there to convince us, for to that crowning glory of mediaeval 
teaching Virgil is ever the " Maestro etuca," the " dolce pedagogo," 
from whom he has taken. 

* Lo bello stile che m*ha fatto onor«.' 

Civil society was also the debtor of such a teacher. It was he 
preserved the text and the intelligence of the civil law of Rome, 
as confirmed in the Code of Justinian, and he helped to amalgamate 
with it the rude customs and precedents of the wandering tribes that 
had squatted on the imperial soil. He taught the fingers of Frank 
and Gothic soldiers how to form letters, and he taught their children 
how to draw up the necessary formulae for the conduct of public and 
private interests — charters, laws, wills, contracts, privileges, and the 
like. 

Nor was he ashamed to handle the implements of fine arts like a 
St. Eloi and a Bernard of Hildesheim, and to fashion countless objects 
that translated into material form from the ideal beauty which haunts 
forever, though forever unattained, the heart of man. Even the domes- 
tic arts — agriculture, fishery, road and canal making, irrigation — all 
the humble arts that bring men closer together and develop the social 
instinct, and enable men to dominate the pitiless and grrinding forces 
of nature, were taught the people by these men, as endless references 
in the mediaeval annals show, from the Orkneys to the Black Sea. 

It is the glory of the old church that these teachers were her priests 
and her monks, and that in every land she cherished them by her coun- 
cils and by her endowments, and if she had nothing else to be proud of 
that would be much, indeed. It was said of Melancthon, and before 
him of good old Jacob Wimpheling, that he was " Praeceptor Gcr- 
maniae." It might be said with greater truth and wider application 
that the old church was " Praeceptor totius Occidentis," the universal 
teacher of Europe from the Vistula to the Schcld, from Otranto to 
Drontheim. 

One might imagine that in these ancient times such men would be 
pardoned had they paid little attention to the philosophy of education, 
to methodology, and to general pedagogics. But the truth is far other- 
wise. We have in every century a number of pedagogical treatises, of 
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a general or specific character, on schools and teaching in general, on 
the formation of the nobles or the ecclesiastics, all of which breathe 
the most sincere devotion to the teacher's vocation. Alcuin, Hrabanus 
Maurus, Sedulius of Liege, are but a few of these writers, and in the 
thirteenth century there is an entire galaxy of writers on pedagogics 
whose treatises are far from despicable, and are indeed worthy of ven- 
eration when we recall the extent of their actual influence. On the eve 
of the Reformation appear the admirable treatises of Silvio Antoniano 
and Johannes Dominici, two cardinals, of Maphaeus Vegius, Aeneas 
Sylvius (Pius II.), Erasmus, and Vives, while the teaching and the 
system of the Brothers of the Common Schools in the Netherlands and 
along the Rhine are the admiration of all the historians of that time. 
At the same time the secondary education throughout northern 
Europe, notably in England and Scotland, had reached a high degree 
of development quite independent of the movement of the Renaissance. 
But here we are at the end of the Middle Ages; the vocation of its 
teachers, though not gone, has chamged, and the whole theory of educa- 
tion is about to pass over into other hands, and to be informed by a 
new spirit, bom of the circumstances and needs that followed the great 
religious upheaval and the shattering of the catholic unity. 

Still, for a thousand years the mediaeval teachers had worked at the 
formation of the men and women of Europe. And if in any art, one 
may turn with pride to the masterpieces as proofs of the skill and the 
training of the artist, we may do so in a special manner in the art which 
Gregory the Great called the art of arts — the government of souls. 
Great ecclesiastics and prudent statesmen, saints and bishops and 
popes, princes and kings of high repute, came out of their schools, 
as well as brave and patient people, artistically endowed, lovers of 
poetry and art, and all the higher graces of the mind, dowered with 
strong faith, and accustomed to bear the crowding ills of this life by the 
contemplation of a better one. Names rush to one's lips, but I forbear 
to recite them — I will only say that we cannot afford to forget or 
neglect any system of study by which the world was enriched with such 
philosophers and theologians as St. Thomas and Duns Scotue, such 
historians as Otto of Freising and Froissart, such poets as Dante and 
Chaucer, such architects as Amulf of Cambrai and Brunelleschi, such 
statesmen as Suger and St. Louis. It is on such names, no less than 
on the fabric of the church and state strengthened and developed by 
him, that the imperishable reputation oi the mediaeval teacher may 
be allowed to rest 

A poem, of which the following is a part, was read by 
Dr. Richard Burton : 

••the children's sage" 

In the early days, in the morning ha»e 

The bnilder bnilded his walL 
He heard the cry of the By-and-By, 
He harked to the Future's call. 

He saw the hall 
Of learning nplift fiair and high. 
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And now onr Sage in his beantif ul age, 

Is pillowed on memories great ; 
His work is blest, for his high behest, 
Was the nurture of the State. 

Then let the children, for whom he wrought, 
Hail him as Hero now ; ' 
The sure-eyed seer, the pioneer. 

With the silver sign on his brow. 

Let the children vow to deck his deeds, 
To deck his deeds and hold him dear. 



HON. DAVID N. CAMP 

New Britain 

'* Old Times, Good, Bad, and Indifferent " 

Connecticut has been noted for having the first written constitution, 
adopted by the suffrages of the people and recognizing their equal 
rights. It is also to be distinguished for the wisdom of her fotmders 
in planting the church and the school side by side and recognizing 
both as requisite for the good of society and the welfare of the State. 

Many of the original settlers were well educated for the times, hav- 
ing had the advantages then afforded by the best grammar schools of 
England. Their plans from the first contemplated an educated com- 
munity in America. 

The schools established by the Connecticut and New Haven 
colonies, when independent, were intended to make provision for all 
the children and youth in these colonies, that they might be able to 
read and understand the word of God and the laws of the colonies. 
After the union of these colonies under the charter of 1662 the system 
of education was made more comprehensive by the addition of gram- 
mar and Latin schools. 

The branches taught were few, the lessons simple, but the schools 
were of incalculable benefit to the growing State. The teachers were 
usually the best educated and most honored persons in the neighbor- 
hoods where they taught Their acquaintance with all the families and 
sympathy with parents as well as children won confidence and esteem. 
The people were taxed to support the schools, and they believed in get- 
ting the worth of their money, and therefore watched the progress of 
the children and the work of the teacher. 

The legal enactments for the support of schools were supplemented 
by the gift of Hopkins, Bartlett, and others, by which schools of a 
higher order were maintained, and by the establishment in 1700 of a col- 
lege which seemed to crown with promised blessings the educational 
work of the previous sixty years. 

Compared with the schools and methods of to-day every branch of 
the system was weak and inferior, but it produced some eminent 
scholars, jurists, and statesmen, and so far met the requirements of 
the age that for a time Connecticut had the pre-eminence of having 
the least number of persons, in proportion to her population, who 
could not read and write of any State in America. The schools also 
helped to secure a healthful moral tone in each community. 

The French and Indian war of 1754, the Revolutionary war of 1776, 
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and other causes tended to divert attention from education, and a 
marked decrease in interest was observed before the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

It was hoped by the friends of education that the establishing of a 
large school fund which occurred in 1795 would remedy the evils which 
threatened the public schools and increase their efficiency. But their 
hopes were not realized. The act which followed three years after- 
wards, transferring the care of schools from towns to school societies, 
and relieving towns from the obligations of school support, though 
well intended, was injurious in its influence. While in some parts of 
the State the discussion of these questions had awakened an interest 
in public school education and laudable efforts were put forth for the 
improvement of schools, the tendency was in an opposite direction. 
The public, or common schools, came to be supported chiefly by pub- 
lic funds. When these were inadequate the inconvenience of raising 
a tax of a few dollars by a society that was taxed for nothing else made 
the measure unpopular, and it was soon generally abandoned. The 
school expenses were lessened and often brought within the amount of 
public funds, but if this was exceeded the balance was collected by 
rate bills. 

The war of 1812, political, financial, and social questions contributed 
still further to divert attention from common schools. They rapidly 
deteriorated in character, so that before a third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had passed a great change for the worse had taken place. In 
the larger towns and cities common schools became so poor that only 
the poorer classes were sent to them, while private schools, academies, 
and seminaries were established and supported by the wealthier classes. 
In the more sparsely populated towns the schoolhouses were often 
located in the highway — were unpainted, cheerless buildings, with no 
outhouses, blackboards, maps, libraries, or other helps. The seats 
were often slabs with legs, or supports, extending through them, with- 
out backs, and so high that children sitting on them could not touch the 
floor with their feet. Into these rude, uncomfortable structures, fifty, 
sixty, or seventy children, of ages from three to four to eighteen years, 
were crowded, to be taught, controlled, and trained by a single teacher, 
with no special preparation or fitness for such a task. The result 
was meager, fragmentary, unsatisfactory learning, and little of true edu- 
cation. There were exceptions here and there over the State, but they 
were few. Private schools and academies were multiplied and the chil- 
<iren of parents who were able to meet the expenses were sent to these 
for their school education. 

Five cities had been incorporated in 1784. It would be natural to 
look to these cities of the State for the best examples of advanced edu- 
cation. In 1838, the year in which Mr. Barnard's official labors for 
schools began, a committee of the first school society of Middletown 
reported that out of 835 children who drew public money only 276, or 
little more than one-third, attended the district or public schools, 311 
attended private schools, and 248 were in no school. 

In Hartford in 1840 there were in the city districts 2,342 children 
l)etween four and sixteen years of age. In the public schools 980 chil- 
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dren were registered in winter, with an average attendance of 837. In 
summer 869 were registered with an average attendance of 607, a little 
more than one-fourth of the number enumerated. Less than one-half 
of the children of school age were members of the public schools at any 
season of the year, and if to this number were added the number in 
private schools (611) there would still remain 750 children in no school. 
There was then no high school in the city or in the State. 

The late Rev. Horace Bushnell, D.D., in reporting upon these 
schools in 1840-41, thus describes the schoolhouse in the principal dis- 
trict. He says: "You pass into a short, narrow street which is the 
gorge of the city market. In wet weather its pavement is a deep 
liquid substance; in dry it is sublimed to mix with the air as be- 
fore it did with the water. The school building is a large barrack- 
looking structure of brick and stone with the gable to the street and 
standing close upon the sidewalk. In the rear is a small pen of low 
ground, submerged for the most part in water during the wet season 
of the year, which is the airing place of the establishment. On the 
right, at a distance of six or ten feet, is a blacksmith shop, the tops of 
whose chimneys, always discharging a thick cloud of smoke, are just 
upon a level with the upper windows of the building. On the other 
side, at a narrower distance, is a high board fence, then a nine-pin 
alley. The ring of the hammers on one side is not more constant or 
audible than the rattle of the pins on the other." " And this," he says, 
" is the principal public school of our intelligent, liberal, humane city." 

In New Haven about this time the report gives 2,354 children of 
school age, of whom 788 were in the public schools, with an average 
attendance of 670, or 28 per cent. 

In New London in 1839 there were 1,026 children of school age 
with an average attendance in public schools of 284, a little more than 
one-quarter of the number enumerated. 

In Norwich out of 347 children enumerated only 140 were in the 
public schools with an average attendance of 94. 

In Bridgeport, a younger city, there were 603 children of school 
age, of whom only 200 were in the public schools. 

Such was the attendance in schools in the cities. In the coun- 
try, or agricultural portions of the State, the attendance was bet- 
ter, but conditions of success were often more unfavorable. The 
schoolhouses were poor and ill-adapted to the purposes for which they 
were erected. Judge Church, in reporting from one of the largest 
towns in Litchfield County in 1841, says: "Our schoolhouses, with 
one exception, are bad in all respects. In one schoolhouse, seventeen 
and one-half square feet, with no outbuildings of any kind, eighty 
pupils were enrolled." 

No grading of schools was attempted. There was a great variety 
of text-books. Teachers were ill-paid and often inefficient, and, with 
thirty or forty classes to be heard in a single half day with a constant 
line of questions from individuals, accomplished but little. The aver- 
age wages paid to teachers in the State for winter schools was for men 
$15.48 and for women $8.33 a month; in summer it was less, and in 
many towns much less at all seasons. The laws relating to schools 
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were often violated with impunity. The school terms were some- 
times shortened and the schools cheapened until the expense was less 
than the public money received, and the balance was distributed to 
those sending to school, as a bonus. The laws required the teacher to 
be examined before commencing school and the school to be officially 
visited twice at least during each season of schooling. In some in- 
stances the examination of the teachers and the two visits to the school 
all occurred the same afternoon. So far had degenerate sons departed 
from the wisdom of the fathers. 

Such, in brief, was the condition of the public schools of Connecticut 
sixty years ago, when our friend and father stepped into the breach, 
which was every day widening between the ideals of the founders of 
this commonwealth and the then existing realities. The task under- 
taken was herculean. Habits and customs were to be changed. The 
indifferent were to be aroused, the ignorant informed, and the action of 
individuals and communities to be made entirely different and in some 
cases to be revolutionized. 

For four years as secretary of the board of commissioners of com- 
mon schools, and for part of the time as chairman of the board of school 
visitors of Hartford, he labored to awaken parental and public interest, 
to disseminate information and stimulate effort for the improvement 
of schools. The seed was then sown which in later years brought 
forth fruit in the establishment of a State normal school, high and 
graded schools, teachers' associations and institutes, and other meas- 
ures for the improvement of public schools. 

The unselfishness which, without hope of honor or reward, led to 
the devotion of time and money, far beyond the requirements of the 
office, was marked. The State had refused to make any appropriation 
for the training of teachers. Mr. Barnard saw the imperative need of 
some provision for this object and at his own private expense, in 1839, 
established in this city a temporary school, or teachers* institute, the 
first of its kind in America. At this institute thirty or forty young 
men for seven weeks sat under the instruction of some of the best 
teachers of the country. The following spring a similar school was 
established by him for young women. A work upon school architec- 
ture was prepared and published and widely distributed, and new and 
better constructed schoolhouses followed. 

By personal visits from town to town, by lectures, by correspond- 
ence, by a broad and kindly sympathy with every effort for improve- 
ment, and especially by a warm sympathy with teachers, he awakened 
a new interest in education. I need not speak of his achievements in 
Rhode Island, in Wisconsin, of his later work in Connecticut, in Wash- 
ington, in the whole country, and the world, by his voice, his pen, and 
his publications. Much of this belongs to later times. But the con- 
trast between the barren, cheerless, ill-constructed schoolhouses of 
sixty years ago and the convenient school buildings of to-day; between 
the unphilosophical " keeping school " of those days and the intel- 
ligent teaching of to-day; between the penurious lack of provision for 
schools then and the generous purpose of seeing how much of material 
wealth may be coined into spiritual character now, make a half cen- 
tury ago seem '* Old Times." 
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LUCY WHBELOCK" 
Kindergrartner 
Miss Wheelock said that the old type of motherhood would still be 
fonnd, and that that type would be in the forefront in the new era of 
education. She believed that the kindergarten came to this country 
largely through the influence of Dr. Barnard. In closing, Miss Wheelock 
applied Ruskin's works upon the artist Turner to Dr. Barnard, •• He did 
this, and no other wiU do the like again." 

WILL S. MONROE 

SUte Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

** Dr. Barnard and Educational Literature " 

As a recent resident of California, where the influence of Henry 
Barnard has been felt no less than in the East, I bring to you cordial 
greetings from a host of schoolmen who share with you the deep sense 
of appreciation o! Henry Barnard's splendid work in so many depart- 
ments of educational thought. 

The particular phase of his work which I have thought to bring to 
your notice is the one by which he is most widely known — his ex- 
tended contributions to the literature of education. Leaders of edu- 
cational thought the world over have again and again paid tribute to 
his labors in this direction; Ryerson and Hughes in Canada, Quick and 
Fitch in England, Buisson and Compayre in France, Diesterweg and 
Wimmer in Germany, Bonghi in Italy, LeRoy in Belgium, Peroz in 
Switzerland, Siljestroem in Sweden, and Horace Mann, William T. 
Harris, G. Stanley Hall, and Daniel C. Gilman in our own country 
have borne willing testimony to Dr. Barnard's zeal and self-sacrifice for 
educational literature. 

Go where you will in educational literature and you will find that 
Henry Barnard has been there before you and gathered the most of 
that which was best He was the first to publish in America an account 
of the kindergarten. His works on normal schools and school 
architecture have become classic because of their admitted influence in 
these two departments of educational thought In spite of the mar- 
velous strides made in the publication of books for teachers in recent 
times, Dr. Barnard's contribution to Pestalozzian literature stands 
•clearly ahead of all others in the English language, both in volume and 
character. His early interest in the education of defective children 
and the publication of his book on reformatory education brought to 
the attention of American schoolmen a line of educational work which, 
up to that time, was quite, if not altogether, unnoticed. 

In the line of my own special interest — historical pedagogy — with 
the possible exception of the German Schmid, Dr. Barnard has been 
the chief contributor. His American Journal of Educationy thirty-one 
large volumes of over 800 pages each, is a veritable encyclopaedia of 
historical pedagog^y. It gives accounts of the development of human 
culture, both theoretical and practical, under varying conditions of 
race, climate, religion, and government; the attempts at systematic 
training of children in the family and schools, among the nations of 
^he East through the writings of Confucius in China, the Vedas and 
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Buddha in India, Zoroaster in Persia, the Ptolemies in Egypt, and 
Moses, Solomon, and the rabbis in Palestine; among the Greeks, 
through the institutions of Pythagoras and Solon and the teaching of 
Socrates and Aristotle; among the Romans, through the didactics of 
Cato, Seneca, and Quintilian; among modem nations of Europe 
through the schools peculiar to the early Christians — those of Chrysos- 
tom and Basil, the Catechetical school at Alexandria, the monastic and 
cloister schools of St. Jerome and Tertullian, the court schools of 
Charlemagne, and the educational labors of Alcuin, the modifications 
wrought through the influence of Arabian learning with the establish- 
ment of Mohammedanism in the seventh century, the rise and growth of 
universities and the awakening of the -scientific spirit, the revival of let- 
ters, the study of classics, the long-protracted struggle between human- 
ism and realism, and the gradual expansion and realization of universal 
education. 

These are some of the historical lines of thought which Dr. Barnard 
developed in his American Journal of Education; and in addition to these^ 
systems of education in the old world and the new; normal schools and 
other institutions for the professional training of teachers; the organiza- 
tion and curricula of colleges and technical schools, institutions for 
criminal and defective classes, school architecture and other depart- 
ments of theoretical pedagogy. Well might John Stuart Mill say of 
this work in the Westminster Review more than forty years ago: " We 
have received it with unmingled pleasure, save in the regp-et that Eng- 
land has as yet nothing in the same field worthy of comparison with it." 
And it is yet without a rival on either side of the Atlantic. 

Its publication was, as you all know, a labor of love, but it is the 
crowning work of the long and useful life which we meet on this oc- 
casion to honor. To the self-sacrificing builder of this magnificent 
educational monument, which is the common heritage of us all, the 
schoolmen on the other shores of our continent send cordial, apprecia- 
tive, fraternal greetings. 

REV. C. D. HARTRANFT, D.D. 
*' A True System of Bducation " 

A right system of education will acknowledge and correct its own 
defects. It will seek a symmetrical development, having respect to the 
person rather than machinery; training the unit rather than the mass; 
nurturing the whole nature rather than a part; stimulating the higher 
and subordinating the lower elements. It will supply graded instruc- 
tion in all parts of knowledge. Its instruments will be concrete rather 
than abstract. It will provide the most cultured teachers. It will 
seek to be international. 

Socrates, the teacher of Athens, Melancthon, the preceptor of Ger-^ 
many, Henry Barnard, the master of the United States. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES 



The following tables are compiled from the returns which the law 
requires School Visitors to make to the Board of Education. 
{^ By way of explanation it may be said : — 

1. The Grand List of each town is taken from the Comptroller's 
report to the General Assembly, January, 1897. 

2. The per cent, of taxable property appropriated for pyblic schools 
is based upon the total amount received for school purposes diminished 
by the amounts received from school fund, etc., town deposit fund, and 
local funds. 

3. The amount paid for each enumerated scholar is found by divid- 
ing the total amount expended, less amount paid for new buildings, by 
number enumerated. 

4. As has been the custom for a number of years past, the number 
" registered in Winter " is found by combining the number returned for 
Fall and Winter terms, taking the highest number found in either. 

5. The "average attendance in Winter" is found in the same manner. 

6. The "per cent, who have attended some part of the year" com- 
pares the "different scholars" with the "enumeration." The large 
per cents, attained by some small towns are explained by the attendance 
of scholars not enumerated. 

7. Regularity of attendance and efficiency in this direction are indi- 
cated by the " per cent, of attendance on basis of registration." 
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8. The " per cent, of attendance on basis of enumeration *' is found 
by dividing the average attendance for the year by the enumeration. 

9. The number who " attended Normal School " is not complete. 

10. By "schools" is intended the number of public schools in each 
town; and 

11. By "departments" the number of departments in the public 
schools, counting each room of a graded school as one department. 

12. The Public Libraries mentioned are not all free libraries. 

13. The indebtedness incurred on account of schools is probably 
much larger than the amount reported. In towns where the districts 
have been consolidated and in some other towns it is made a part of 
the general indebtedness of the town and is not separately reported to 
this office. 

14. Interest upon school district indebtedness, and expenditures of 
money for rent of school buildings, are included in the sums used in 
computing the cost per scholar upon basis of enumeration and also upon 
basis of average attendance. 
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Simsbury, 12 

Southington, | 12 

South Windsor, ' x i 

Suffield, , ,1' 

West Hartford, .. 

Weihersfield, 



8 



8 



Windsor 10 



I 



Windsor Locks, . 



$t,ooo 00 



a6,775 44, 



23,000.00 



7 967 

8 488 
»' 5.306 
a 43 

ij 150 

I $2 

6 640 



1^1,468,600 00 II io,a66 
6,000 00 

13,000 00 

i 
7,900 00 

108,500 00 

3,650 00 
22,500 00 

2,500 00 

47,800 00 

20,000 00, 

80,000 00 4 1,600 

31,850 00 I 400 

I 
17,750 00 16 1,122 

6,900 00 

I 
2,600 00 ..| 

33,500 00 8 4*672 

77,000 00 I 5,860 

9 »o»532 



110,500 00 
1,900 00 

423,000 00 

4,100 00 

15,000 00' 

I 

2,300 00 

2 1, 800 00' 
41,105 91 



37 
680 
350 

58 
150 

30 
300 



9,000 00' 12 1,228 



I 
26,900 00 

50,000 00 

34,500 00 



34,300 00 14 
25,000 00 I 



768 
500 
629 
500 
3S0 



0E 



w2 



^1 
I 

#455 00; 



25 00 
40 00 

13s 00' 

30 00| 

10 00' 
75 00 
70 00 
95 00 
25 00 
15 00 

I 

500; 

55 00 

I 
60 00 

115 oo| 



I 



500^ 
65 00 

100 00 

I 
60 00 

25 00' 

i 
45 00^ 

35 00 

I 

65 00 

15 00 



d t irfi.77^ 4 4 <?J>X7.o^^ QT f42 -^7.176 104 ^I.S^O 00 22 
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SCHOOLS 
NEW HAVEN COUNTY 



TOWNS. 




26 Towns. 
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NEW HAVEN COUNTY 



20S 



TOWNS. 



SCHOOLHOUSBS. 



Il 



. ^ I- 

§ 'g I Cost of 

4 ■•'^ ^ 



New. 



LiBIUUUBS. 



I 

Estimated J 
value of sites ^ tc 
and build- -^.B 
mgs. ®5 



New Haven City,.... 

WestvUle,. 
South , 



complete,., 



Beacon Falls,.... 

Bethany, 

Branlord, 

Cheshire 

Derby, 

East Haven, 

Guilford, 

Hamden, 

Madison, 

Meriden, 

Middlebury, 

Milford, 

Naugatuck, 

North Branford, . 
North Haven,.... 

Orange, 

Oxford, 

Prospect 

Seymour, 

Southbury, 

Wallingfoiti, 

Waterbury, 



45 



47, 
6 

3 

1 
s! 

J 

4'. 

■\ 

«3 
13 
«9 

4' 

I 

5 

lO 

7 
8 



Center,. 



•* complete,. . . \ 

Wolcott, I 

Woodbridge, 



36 Towns. 



373 37 



|i,393,388 69 



I 



$(,800 00 



35,000 00 



85,559 00 



85,559 00 



$'S4.359 00 



30,000 00 
4,000 00 



o "S gl 
6 dw 
2 Z 



15 33,OOOJ 

750, 



1,416,388 69 16 

110,000 00 3 

3,750 00 . 

3,050 00 5 

51,300 00 I 

10,100 00 3 

38,500 00 5 

11,900 00 a 

15,900 00 .. 

18,800 00 13 

11,635 00 10 

318,650 00 14 

i,aoo 00 I 

30,000 00 I 

194,000 00 3 

3,400 00 3 

7,300 00 
48,500 00 

3,400 00 

1,150 00 
58,800 00 

1,650 00 



I 



a3.75o 
3,500 

303 
800 

I30 
1,400 



7ao 
51 

4.7a8J 
10 

365 

I 
»»5oo 

"i 

1,000 

650J 

^1 
70, 

«5 



103,300 00 


3 633 




36,400 00 


I 

la 500 




630,374 00 


15 1,300 




656,774 00 


a5| ».70o 




3,000 00 


1 
I 50 




4,400 00 


6 «,575 




$3,032,637 69 


! 
13143,940 


35 



II 



6 
Z 



|8io 00 



830 < 

I30 ( 

35 < 
50 < 

5 < 

45 < 



5 00 

! 
370 00 

I 

I 
80 00 

40 00 
50 00 

•"! 

I 

35 00, 
5 00 

80 00' 
15 00 



30 < 
|i,835 4 
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SCHOOLS 



NEW LONDON COUNTY 



TOWNS. 

I i 

O 2 

^ - - 

New London, . . » ^ 

Norwich Town, » « 

" Central, » 6 

•* West Chelsea,.... » 4 

•• Falls District,... « « 

*' other Districts,... ^ 8 

•• complete, >» aoj 

Boirah, 7 61 

Colchester, " «ij 

EastLyme 9 8 

Franklin, 7 7 

Griswold, I '4 

Groton, " 

Lebanon, | >6 15 

Lcdyard, i 14 »3 

Lisbon, 6 5 

Lyme, 7 7 

Montville, n 

North Stonington iS »5 

Old Lyme s' 5 

Preston, *x: 

Sdem, 7 6 

Sprague, 5 5 

Stonington, 15 *3 

Voluntown, 8 7 

Waterford, 

21 Towns. I 208 206 






Graded Schools. 



a 


«o 


jj 


V 


g 


B 


^ 


c 


??. 


2. 


n 





1 1, llli 



•? to 



54 


a, 492 


5 


240 . 


29 


1.260 . 


16 


828 . 


5; 


ai5 . 


«9 


1.286 


8-! 


3.8a9 


6 

1 


285 . 

1 


i 


6.4 


.. 


490 


"1 


170 . 

849 


251 

1 


1,102 


"i 


544 ■ 




350, . 


5 


130 . 


i 


346 . 


»7 


719 . 


15 


422 . 




235 • 


17 


636 




»54 . 




385 


33 


1,521 




332 . 


r4 


504 



389 16,009 «5 



to 



tittt c 

V c «* 

>— > 

< W 



iSS.oo 
200.00 
195.00 
200.00 
200.00 
193. «o 

195.89 

180 00 

187.1^ 

I So. 00 

«72-?5 
18062 

iSo 00 

179 61 

iSo.oo 

180.71 

1^235 

171.25 

15* 2S 

188.25 

170 00 

171.85 
179.09 

»73-33 
1^.00 

1S3 43 
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NEW LONDON COUNTY 



SCIIOOLHOUSBS. 



Libraries. 



TOWNS. 



Mi 



New London 6 

Norwich Town ' 2 

Central \ 6 

W^ Chelsea,' 4 
I 

*• Falls District, . 1 

" other Districts,' 10 

** complete, j 23 

Bozrah, I 7 

Colchester, | n, 

East Lyme, ' 9 



Franklin, 

Griswold 14 

Groton, ' 12 

Lebanon, 

Ledyard, 



Lyme 

Montville, 

North Stonington, ! 15 

Old Lyme, { 8 

Preston, I 11: 

Salem, 7 

Sprague, 5 

Stonington, 15 

Voluntown, 7 

Waterford, 11 



Cost of 

New. 



2i35i436 07 



Estimated -S 
value of sites J m 
and build- ^.Si 

''^' dl 

55 ! 



2 35.436 07 



$380,000 00 
10,000 00 
170,000 00 
50,000 00 
10,000 ou 
59.600 00 
299,600 00 
7.800 00 

5,200 CO 

6,939 9» 

3,000 00 
36,400 00 
22,750 00 

9,500 00 

3,500 00 

1,100 00 

4,450 00 
10,500 00 

7,700 00 14J 

8,310 00 
13.400 00 

3,600 00 

7,600 00 
64,800 00 

5.750 00 

6,700 00 






4,379; 
100 

45 » 

1,209 

300 

1.300 
3.360 



1 


.« 


1 





H 


Z 



$120 < 

125 < 
50 < 



35 00 



21 Towns. 



70 


.. 




' 826 


5 


55 0- 




2 


20 o< 


i 

»75 

1 


•• 
2 


35 0. 


260 


4 


45 0- 


.... 
1 


4 

1 


20 

5« 

5 0. 


1 ^^ 


2 


25 0. 


850 


6 


30 o< 


5° 


7 


40 0( 


1 


I 


5 » 


! 4a 


2 


15 0. 


1 43« 


2 


10 o< 


i,7aa 


5 


700. 


90 






200 













223 28 4165,83607 |8o8,599 9i| 70I 13,180 50' #725 « 
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SCHOOLS 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY 



TOWNS. 



■§ i 



Bridgeport, .... 

Danbury, 

Bethel 

Brookfield, 

Darien 

Easton, 

Fairfield 

Greenwich, 

Huntington, . . . 

Monroe, 

New Canaan, . 
New Fairfield, . 
Newtown, ... . 

Norwalk, 

Redding, 

Ridgefield, 

Sherman, 

Stamford 

Stratford, 

Trumbull, 

Weston, 

Westport, 

Wilton, 



I 



Gradbd Schools 



II 20; 172 9,031 



70 3»329j 
• 7! 736! 



7 


7 


10 


»5 


6 


6 


>9 


22 



I 



I 

6 



8| 3241 

8 211 

I 
»o 850 

41 2,100 

' I 

926 

262. 

I 
158 

812 

62 3,276 

8 255 

498 

163 

77 3,oS3 

478 

265 



(4 


»7 


6 


^1 


20 


77 


3 


IT 


7 


7j 


5 


5i 


10 


'3 



190 



1 



S62, 



23 Towns. 



«5S, 

163 245 632 28,588 20 



J J 



36 



! '^ 
X 



i 

S!.S 

< 



179.00 


2 


198.10 1 


196.00 . . 


'83.7s .. 


200.00 . . 


164.00 .. 


200.00 


200.00 




.,..8, 




180.00 




19900 




180 00| .. 


188.63! .. 

1 


1 
200.00 a 


177-50; .• 


196-76 •• 


180.00 


198.00 1 


195 V» .- 


18899' .. 


180.00 .. 


1 

200.00 


194.80 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY 



TOWNS. 



SCHOOLHOUSSS. 



Bridgeport,.... 

Danbury 

Bethel, 

Brookfidd, ... 

Darien, 

Ewton 

Fairfield, 

Greenwich,... 
Huntington,. . . 

Monroe^ 

New Canaan,. 
New Fairfield, 
Newtown, . . . . 

Norwalk, 

Redding, 

Ridgefield,... 
Sherman, .... 
Stamford,...., 

Stratford, 

Trumbull 

Weston, 

Westport, 

Wilton 

a3 Town*. 






I Estimated 
Cost of value of sites 
New. and build- 
ings. 



«9 
7i 

8 

41 

8' 

«4j 

aor 



i4i 
6 

3; 

s, 



LlBKARIBS. 



..a 



$600 



*5« »o 



$600 00 



1661,914 80 
198,500 00 
45>ooo 00 

«»I45 00 
9,600 00 
3,100 00 

30^083 00 
a8 1,800 00 

49,900 00 
4,$oo 00 

10,000 00 

a,aoo 00 

9,840 00 

1x5,400 00 

I 

3,200 00 

17,100 00 

1,500 00 

235,000 00 

ai,ooo 00 
5,100 00 
1,52s 00 

11,350 00 
6,100 00 



>».7a3»757 80 



1^ 

OM 



1,300 

«54 

ap 

as 



75 
500 
i,a< 

300 



,00 



■| 



350 

3,108 

116 

3,XOO 

1,100 
200 

«7S 

504 
280 



"4 13,648 



56 



H 



>455 00 

105 

50 00 

5 00 

30 00 



50 00 
65 00 
10 00 
65 00 
30 00 
10 00 
170 00 
5 00 
7$ 00 



170 00 
30 00 
30 00 

15 00 
5 00 



>ii355 00 



Ed.— 14 
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SCHOOLS 



WINDHAM COUNTY 



TOWNS. 



Brooklyn^ 

Aahford, 

Canteibury, . . . 

Chaplin, 

East! ord, 

Hsunptoni 

Killinglj, 

Plainfield, 

Pomfret, 

Putnam, 

Scotland,. .. . 

Sterling, 

Thompson, . . . 
Windham, .... 
Woodstock,... 

15 Towns. 



i 
it 

S5 Q 
I 
6 I 

I 
8 J 



3 
6 

6' 

13 
8 
8 

7 

I 

7{ 
«3 
«5 
«5 



"7, "7 



394 

23» 

4«8 

136 

179 

168 

i,a63 

1,060 

3*9 

869 

108 

asa 

805 

1,416 

536 



8»«55 



Gradbd Schools. 



8Q 



r 



% 



178.18 

X 12.50 

166.36 

180.00 
180.00 
180.00 

189.33 
188.63 

«79.7S 
183.55 
180.00 
178.85 
173.68 
187.90 
179.66 



180.17 
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WINDHAM COUNTY 



TOWNS. 



Brooklyn, 

Ashford < 

Canterbury,. . 

Chaplin, , 

Eastford, 

Hampton, . . . . 

KiUmgly, 

Plainfield,.... 

Pomfret, 

Patnam, 

Scotland, .... 

Sterling, 

Thompaon,. . . 
Windham, . . . . 
Woodstock,.., 

15 Towns. 



SCHOOLHOUSSS. 



1^ 



Cost of 

New. 



SCO 



Estimated 
value of sites 
and build- 
ings. 



I 

^ 



$19,950 00 
2,405 00 
4,200 00 
2,750 00 

s,6a5 00 

3,000 00 

49,500 00 

30,415 00 

5.800 00 

22,900 00 

3,000 00 

2,000 00 

19,600 00 

99,500 00 

10,300 00 



LiBKASXBS. 



oe/} 
Z 



«75 
150 

35 

1,000 

4B7 

336 

750 

«59 

376 

5.877 



II 



$S 00 

20 00 



500 
Z15 00 
SO 
40 00 
20 00 

20 00 

25 00 

100 00 

5 00 



» ♦43.500 00 



M77.945 00 



65 



9.345 



$¥>S 00 
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SCHOOLS 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY 
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LITCHFIELD COUNTY 



SCMOOLHOUSBS. 



Libraries. 



TOWNS. 



LitchSeld 

Barkhamsted, . . 

Bethlehem, 

Brid g ewa t er 

Canaan, 

Colebrook, 

Cornwall, 

Goahea, 

Hanrinton, .... 

Kent, 

Moma,«»** •• ••< 
New Hartfoid,. 
NewMilfoffd,... 

Norfolk 

North Canaan,.. 

Plymouth, 

Roxbtuy, 

Salisbury, 

Sharon, 

Thomaston, 

Torrington, . . . . . 

Warren, 

Washington,.. .. 
Water lowu, . • • . , 

Winchester, 

Woodbury, 



M 

•t 5' 

.' 9 

•' 9 

., 6t 

•i m! 



Cost of 
New. 



Estimated *! 
value of sites J • 
and build- ^ q 
ines. ' .*? 



'6 < 



$»S. 



$3x,«59 00 

3,900 00 

I 

1,850 00 

1,850 00 

2,700 00 

7,600 00 

6,050 00 

3,300 00 

5,800 00. 

4,000 00. 

3,400 00 

17,000 00, 

ax,ioo 00 



8,675 00 I 

8,000 00 a 
10,800 00 8 

a,3oo 00 
13,850 00' 10 

6,335 00 
37,000 00 
100,000 00 

a,aoo 00 

3,900 00 
16,900 00 
37,300 00 

8,935 00 



i 

600 
too 

30 
119 

15 
40 

75 



350 
350 

1,134 

S13 

77 

1,667 

67 

660 

50 

335 

3,500 

350 

"S 
130 
95 « 



•Si 



If 



$5 00 



5 00 
15 00 

5 00 



40 00 
50 00 
30 00 

5 00 
55 00 

10 00 
75 00 



35 00 
.70 00 
35 00 
30 00 
35 00 
15 00 
30 00 



36 Towns. 



360 171 



1 125,000 001 $353^884 00 69, 9,818 



55 



>535 00 



z8 
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SCHOOLS 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY 



TOWNS. 



Middletown, 

" City,.... 

" complete, 

Haddun 

Chstluun* 

Chester, 

Clinton, 

CromweU, .«..•••• 

Durham, , 

East Haddam, . . . . 

Essex, 

KBlmgworth, 

MkUllefield 

OldSaybrook, 

Portland, 

Sajbrook, 

Westbrook, 

15 Towns. 



78 



6 
5 

5 

8 

4 
I 
6 
3 



1,130 
i»458 



418 
473 
361 
46 
4»6 
ao7 
639 
370 
193 
156 
a75 
808 
300 
180 



«>8| iQsi 7»34o 
I I 



Graded Schools. 



H 



18J.15 
189.00 



186.24 
180.00 
180.00 
180.00 
177.00 
180.00 
185.00 

i8aoo 
190.00 
180.00 
s8o.oo 
196.00 
aoo.oo 
190.00 
180.00 

185.44 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY 



SCHOOLHOUSBS. 



TOWNS. 



Cost of 
New. 



Estimated 

ralue of ntet 

and build- 

mgs. 



LlBKARUS. 



If 



if 



Middletown, 

" aty, 

" complete,. 

H»^#^am^ 

Chatham 

Chester, 

CUnton, 

Cromwell, 

Durham, 

East Haddam, 

Essex 

KlUingworth, 

Middlefield, 

OldSaybrook, 

Portland, 

Saybrook, 

Westbrook, 

15 Towns. 



$34,650 00 
137,500 00 



400 
700 



^$00 



107 



163,150 00 

12,250 00 

9,900 00 

6,000 00 

1,600 00 

5,40000 

4,150 00 

10,610 00 

7,000 00 

3,100 00 

5,100 00 

4,000 00 

I 

43,800 00 

11,000 00 

3,300 00 



1288,360 00 



150 

250 

30 

90 

165 



580 

300 

>,405 

1,000' 



L 



25 00 

10 00 
25 00 

20 00 

30 00 
15 00 

15 00 
30 00 



25 00 



5,350 30 $240 00' 14 
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TOLLAND COUNTY 



TOWNS 
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TOLLAND COUNTY 



TOWNS. 



ToUand, ... 
Andover,.., 

Bolton, 

Columbia, . 
GoTcntiyi. . 
Ellington,.. 
Hebron, . . . 



SCHOOLHOUSBS. 



LiBRARISS. 



. II 

2 n ' 



Cost of 
new. 



Somen, 

Stafford, , 

Union, 

Vemon, 11 

■ Willington, I 9! 



13 Towns. 



I 
"5; 



Estimated 
value of sites 
and build- 
ings. 






$4,70000: 

300001 
3,050 00 
3,10000 

zi,aooooi 

1 

19,300 00| 

Siaso oO| 
6,40000 
7,10000 
38,550 00 
3,00000 
ia6,3oo 00; 
3,300 00 



I III 

o loco 



I 



I 
500 

60 

....! 
501 

378| 

163' 

i 
277 

»S 

1,388, 
aso. 



21 1,900 



$231,55000 461 5,443 33 



i ^ 




L 


1 


l-S 


jS 


^ 


z 


IS-oo 


.. 










10.00 




50.00 




40.00 




S.00 





3500 
5.00 



$215.00 to 
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SCHOOLS, SCHOOLHOUSES, AND LIBRARIES 



SUMMARY BY COUNTIES 



COUNTIES. 



Hartford, 

New Haven, . . 
New London, . , 

Fairfield, 

Windham, 

Litchfield, 

Middleiex, 

Tolland 

The State, 



iaioi554 



35" 



29,036 

41,7*6 

16,009 

38,588 

8,155 

ia,oo3 

7.340 

5»543 



148,400 



GxADBD Schools. 



136 



fe5 






8|47 

4 
4 



s 



II 



3 
13 

3 

6 



176 34 



185.61, 
195.39' 
1S3.43I 
«90.95| 
180.17! 
X78.47 
«85-44 
176.29. .. 

187.45! a6 



SUMMARY BY COUNTIES 



COUNTIES. 



Hartford,... 
New Haven, 
New London 
Fairfield, — 
Windham,... 
Litchfield,.. . 
Middlesex, . 
Tolland, 

The Stote, 



SCHOOLHOUSBS. 



Z n 



Estimated 
Cost of value of sites 
•a *^ I new. and build- 

** ' ings. 



8 J 
55 I 



4 


>«93,775 44 


$2,637,955 9» 


142 


» 


« 54,359 00 


3,022.637 69 


«3» 




65,836 07 


808,599 9« 


70 




600 00 


1,723,757 80 


124 




43,500 00 


277,945 00 


65 




25,000 00 


353,884 00 


69 






288,360 00 
231,550 00 


41 

1 

46 










1" 


$483,070 5« 


19,344,690 3« 


688 



LiBKARISS. 



ow 

2 



■3-S 






37,176 


X04 


|i,530 00 


aa 


42,940 


35 


1,825 00 




X3,t8o 


50 


725 00 




13.648 


56 


1,355 ooj 




9<345 


5» 


40500 




9,818 


55 


535 00 




5.350 


20 


240 00' 




5,442 


33 


215 00. 

1 




"36,899 


404 


$6,830 00' 1 19 
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TABLE SHOWING ENUMERATION OF PERSONS 

BETWEEN 4 AND 16 YEARS OF AGE, BY 

DISTRICTS, IN OCT., 1896. 



Hartford. 

District*, Enum. i8qb. 

First. a,458 

South, 4,659 

Second North, 1,53* 

West Middle, 1,293 

Arsenal, 1,154 

Washineton, 730 

Southwest, 58 

North East, 630 

Northwest, 384 

Gravel Hill, 46 

Prospect Hul (Fractional) as 

Total, 10 Districts,. 12,869 

Avon. 

«. 7 

a. a? 

S '3 

4 ao 

5, 50 

6, no 

7. «5 

Total, 7 Districts,. 252 

Bbrun. 

I, no 

a» 85 

3 '3 

4, 36 

I;::::::;:::::;:;;:;:: 45 

2» " 

8 59 

9» 96 

Total, 9 Districts,. 545 

Bloomfibld. 

Centre 62 

Farms, 56 

North Middle, n 

South Middle, 37 

Scotland South, 18 

Duncaster, ai 

South West^ 24 

North East 20 

Total, 8 Districts,. 249 

Bristol. 

I, 533 

2 229 

3, 675 

5, 122 

6, 7* 

8, 37 

9. «7 

10, 26 

II 35 

12, 21 

«3. '61 

Total, II Districts,. 1,928 



Hartford County. 

BURUNGTON. 

DistricU. Bmtm. r8g6. 

First, 3» 

Second, ai 

Third. a9 

Fourth, 19 

Fifth, a9 

Sixth,. ai 

Seventh, 

Eighth, 

Nmth 



,'d 



Total, 9 DistricU,. 282 



Camton. 

Collinsville, 

River, 

SufErage. 

North Canton, 

Centre, 

South Centre, 

East Hill, 

West, 



37« 
93 
5a 

34 
34 
37 
16 

35 



Total, 8 Districto,. 672 



East Granby. 

33 

a4 

36 

9 

n 

as 

Total, 6 Districto,. 138 



East Hartford. 

1, North, 44 

2, Second North, 303 

3, Centre, 347 

4, Second South, .... 91 

5, Hockanura 68 

6, South Middle,.... 39 

7, South East, 28 

8, Bumside, 280 

9, Meadow, 185 

10, Long Hill, 13 



Total, 10 Districts,. 


»,398 


East Windsor. 




Consolidated 


748 
748 


Total, 1 District,.. 


Enfibld. 




Consolidated, 


I 584 


Total, I District,. 


1.584 



District*. Bmtm, tSqtt. 
Farmington. 

Union, 439 

Center, 159 

East Farms so 

West, a9 

Scott's Swamp, 27 

Waterville, 18 

North East, 9 

Total, 7 Districto,. 731 



GLASTONBintY. 

1, Nanbuc, 113 

2, Center, 103 

3, Green, 60 

4, Old Church, 32 

5, Addison, ci 

6, S. Center, 81 

7, Taylortown. 13 

8, MatoonHOl, 22 

9, Twine Mill, 75 

10, Nayaug, 18 

11, North St., 17 

12, Wassuc, 50 

13, Middle, 13 

M.Hill, ..^ S 

15, North East, 23 

16, Goslee, 9 

17, Neipsic, 49 

18, Williams, 4a 

ToUl, 18 Districto,. 776 



Granby. 

I, 53 

a a$ 

3, " 

4 43 

S «o 

6, 34 

8, ai 

9 «6 

10, a7 

II, 14 

ToUl, 10 Districto,. 254 



Hartland. 

Mill, 18 

South West W. Parish, 9 

Center, W. Parish,.... 9 

South Hollow 10 

Union, 14 

South West, E. Parish, 14 

Center, la 

North East, 7 

Total, 8 Districto, 9 
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Hartford CovrnTi— continued 



Manchbstbr. 
Districts. Enum. 

I, Oakland, 

a, Manchester Green, . 

3, Highland Park,. . . . 

4, Bidwell, 

5, Keeney Street 

6, Bnnce, 

7, Buckland, 

8, Manchester, 



i8(fb. 

48 
74 

I02 

94 
76 
76 
las 
424 
1,121 

Total, 9 DistricU,. 2,138 



Marlborough. 

Middle, 

Northwest, 

North, 

South 



Total, 4 Districts, . 8 1 



Nbw Britain. 
Consolidated, 

Total, I District,.. 
Nbwington. 



North, 

Center, 

South, 

South East, 

Total, 4 Districts,. 

Plainvillb. 
Consolidated, 

Total, s District,.. 

Rocky Hill. 

North, 

Center, 

South, 

West, 



5,055 
5»o5S 



59 
53 
4* 

26 

180 



367 
l6^ 



33 
91 
SO 
34 



Simsbury. 
District*. Bnum. 

Center, 

Farms, 

Hop Meadow,.. ...... 

New District, 

Westover*s Plain,.... 

Bushy HiU, 

East Weatogue, 

West Weatogue, .. .. 

Union, 

Meadow Plain, 

Terry's Plain, 

Tariffville 

Total, 12 Districts,. 



t8<fb. 

59 
36 
41 
38 
16 
21 
25 
30 

24 

5 
20 



Districts. 

East 

North East,. 

North 

North West,. 



Ettum. i8qb. 

37 

5« 

4« 

57 



9d Society. 

Center, 74 

South, 3 c 

North, 43 

West, as 

Total, II Districts,. 622 



J!Z ' Wbst Hartford. 
405 i Consolidated 499 



SotJTHlNGTON. 

Consolidated, i|i94 

Total, X Dbtrict, ... x , 194 



Total, I District,.. 499 



Total, 4 Districts,. 208 



SoiTTH Windsor. 

First, 36 

Second, 21 

Third. 51 

Fourth, 40 

Fifth, 45 

Sixth 10 

Seventh, 40 

Eighth 42 

Ninth, 18 

Tenth, 23 

Manchester Joint No. 1, 19 

E. Windsor Joint No. 3, a 

E. Windsor Joint No. 11, 9 

E. Hfd. Joint, Long HiU, 6 



Total, 10 DistricU,. 3^ 'o,. 



SUFFIBLD. 

tst Society. 

Center, 

South, 

South East, 



M7 
67 

5* 



WsTHBRSnBLD. 

First or Broad St 

Second or North Brick, 
Third or High St...... 

Fourth or West Hijgh, 
Fifth or South Hill,.. 
Sixth or Griswoldvilie, 



6s 
65 
55 
3« 



Total, 6 Districts,. 375 
Windsor. 



68 

36 

a»5 

57 

37 

49 

27 

21 

"7 

46 

Total, 10 Districts,. 673 



Windsor Locks. 
Consolidated, 773 

Total, I District,.. 773 



New Havbn. 

City District, 21,160 

Westville, 430 

South, 79 

Total, 3 Districts,. 21,669 

Ansonia. 

Consolidated, 2,776 

Total, I District, 2,776 

Beacon Falls. 
Consolidated 67 



Total, I District,.. 

Bbthany. 

1, Center, 

2, Gate. 

3, Smith, 

4, Downs, 

5, Beccher, 



67 



New Haven County. 

Branford. 
Consolidated, 

Total, I District,. 

Cheshire. 



1,003 
J. 003 

68 
28 
3a 
18 



33 

23 
»7 
28 

21 

53 



Total, 12 Districts,. 355 



Derby. 
Consolidated 



Total, 5 Districts,. 132 



1,628 
I Total, I District,. 1,628 



East Haven. 



Union, 130 

North, 54 

Total, 2 Districts,. 184 



Guilford. 

1, Union 367 

2 , Leete*s Island. .... 67 

3, Clapboard Hill,. . ai 

5, Nut Plains, f4 

6, Moose Hill, 10 

7, Sachem*s Head, ... 14 

8, N. G., North, .... 13 

9, N. G., Center, ... aa 

lo, N. G., South, la 

ii.N.G., Bluff 9 

Jomt with Madison, . . 10 

Total, 10 Districts,. 559 
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New Haven Coui^ti ^continued 



Hamdbn. 
Districts, Bm$tm. 

ContoUcUted, 

Total, I District,. . 

Madison. 

Consolidated, 

Total, I District,... 

Mbridbn. 

Consolidated, 

Total, I District,... 

MiDDLBBURY. 



Total, 6 Districts,. 



i8g6. 
895 



28 
34 
47 
II 

7 
X48 



MiLfORD. 

Consolidated, 762 

Total, I District,.. 762 



Naugatuck. 

1, Union Center, 1,362 

2, Union City, 485 

3, Millville, 60 

4, Middle, 38 

5, PondHiU, 36 

6, Straitsville, 12 

Total, 6 Districts, . 1 ,993 

North Branpord. 

First, ... 22 

Second, 52 

Third. 23 

Fourth,.... 7 

Fifth, 15 

Sixth, 38 

Seventh, 10 

Total, 7 Districts,. 167 



North Havbn. 
Districts. Enttm. 



1896. 

II 

7» 
S4 



24 

59 



Oxford. 

1, Center, 

2, Quakers' Farms. . . 

3, Chestnut Tree Hill, 

4, Christian Street, . . 

5, FiveMUe Hill,... 

6, Riggs Street, 

7, Bowers* Hill, 

8, Hull's HiU, 

10, Shrub Oak, 

11, Red Oak, 

12, Riverside, 

13, Rock House Hill,. 



PROSPBCT. 

Consolidated, 



Total, I District,.. 



Sbvmour. 
Consolidated, 



Total, 8 Districts,. 322 



Orangb. 

Union, 943 

Northern, 183 

Western,. 48 

Tyler City 36 

First, 30 

Second 52 

Third, 21 

Foortn, 10 

Total, 8 Districts,. 1,323 



Soin-HBURY. 
Districts. Etatm. 

1, White Oak 

2, Bullet Hill, 

3, Southiord,... 

4, Rettletown, 

5, South Britain, 

6, Pierce Hollow, 

7, Purchase,. 

8, Wappins, 

9, Pootatuck, 

Total, 9 Districts,. 



3* 
M 



13 
«3 
14 
12 

16 
15 



Total, 12 Districts,. 214 



90 
90 



737 



i8qb. 

«4 

44 
30 



33 

47 
»7 



a37 



Wallingford. 

i,CookHill, SI 

a, Parker's Farms, . . 36 

3, Yalesville, a 10 

4, North Farms, 34 

5, 6. Central, 1,448 

7, Pond Hill, 43 

8, East Farms, 29 

9, N. E. Farms 18 

10, Tyler's Mills, .... 14 

Total, 9 Districts,. 1,853 



WATBRBintY. 



Center, 



Hoperhle, 295 

Waterville 254 

Town Plot, 113 

Saw Mill Plains, 102 

Bunker Hill, 95 

Oronoke, 90 

Buck'sHiU. 6s 

South Brookl^, 64 

East Mountain, 43 

East Farms, 42 

Total, II Districu,. 10,865 



WOLCOTT. 

Consolidated, 

Total, I District,.. 

WOODBRIDGB. 

Consolidated, 



Total, I District,.. 737 1 Total, i District,.. 



131 

121 



«74 
«74 



Nbw London. 

Consolidated, 3,007 

Total, 1 District,.. 3,007 

Norwich. 

Central, 1,393 

Town Street, 231 

West Chelsea if070 

FalU,....^ 281 

Greeneville, 1,032 

Wequonnock, 833 

West Town Street, ... 109 

Mill, or Yantic, 98 

East Great Plain, 69 



New London County 

Scotland Road, 15 

PlainHiU, 15 

Wawecus Hill, 14 

Total, 12 Districu,. 5,160 

Bozrah. 

First, 15 

Second, 9 

Third. 33 

Fourth, 5 

Fifth, 43 

Sixth, 55 

Seventh 20 

Total, 7 Districts,. 180 



COLCHBSTBR. 

First, 189 

Second 3^ 

Third, ag 

Fourth, 22 

Fifth, 5a 

Sixth, 8 

Seventh, 2^ 

Center, 15 

North East, 2© 

Northwest, i, 

South East, 16 

South West, 1^ 

Total, 12 Districts,. 433 
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New London County — continued 



East Lymb. 

DittHct*. Ermm. iSqb. 

«» 30 

74 

16 

»a3 

3» 



3f 

4, 

5i 

6, 

7 

8, 

Enumerated in Lyme, 
Enumerated in Montrille 



Total, 9 Districts,. 351 



At" 



FSANKUN. 



Total, 7 Districts,. 



GSISWOLD. 



9».. 



13,.. 
14.. 



Total, 14 Districts,. 



Gkoton. 



13 
9 
7 

«5 

92 



18 

6 

ssi 

12 

26 

828 



a48 
41 
36 
3« 

240 
78 
67 
37 
«3 
87 

«77 



Ston'ton No. 6, (J. D.,) 20 
Total, II Districu,. 1,075 



Lebanon. 



District*. 



Etutm. i8g6. 



*3 



Total, t6 Districts,. 342 



Lbdyard. 

I, Long Cove, 

a, Gales Ferry, 

3, Avery Hill, 

4,Geer, 

5, Meeting-House Hill, 

6, Church HUl, 

7, CiderHiU, 

8, Gallup, 

9, Unionville, 

10, Lester 



12, Gallup HUl,... 

13, Stoddard 

14, Lantern Hill,. 



28 



Total, 14 Districts,. 285 



Lisbon. 



, Newent,. 



Total. 6 Districts,. 107 



Lymb. 



1, BiU Hill, 

2, North Lyme, 

3, Joshuatown, 

4, North Grassy Hill,. 

5, South Grassy Hill,. . 

6, Sterling City 

7, Hadlyme, 



Total, 7 Districts,. 145 



MONTVILLB. 

1, Center,... 31 

2, Manwarring, 11 

3, West Side, 25 

4, Palmertown, 239 

5, Collins, 25 

6, 20 

7, Barnes, 18 

9« River,.. 17 

10, Uncasville. 144 

11, Chapel Hill, 35 

12, Chesterfield, 36 

13, Moh^^, 14 

Total, 12 Districu,. 615 



North Stonington. 
District*. Emam. tSqb. 

« «5 

4a 



3>* 

4> . 
5>. 
6, . 
7.' 
8, . 
9»- 



»3, • 



18 
«9 

7 
7 
16 

35 

9 

16 

«9 



Total, IS Districts,. 31a 



Old Lymb. 



First 

Second,.. 
Third,-.. 
Fourth,.. 

Fifth 

Sixth, ... 
Seventh,. 
Eighth,.. 



66 
18 
10 

n 

3S 
«5 

JO 

16 



Total, 8 Districts,. 223 



Pbbston. 



First 

Second, . . 
Third..... 
Fourth,... 

Fifth, 

Sixth,.... 
Seventh,. , 
Ninth,.... 
Tenth,... 
Eleventh,. 
Twelfth,.. 



167 
300 

12 

97 
as 
»9 
*4 

«7 
«9 
«5 
35 



Total, II Districts,. 637 



Salbm. 



dentnU,! 



30 
«4 
14 
8 

9 
«7 



Total, 7 Districts,. 104 



Spkagub. 

1, Baltic, IIS 

2, PotopQgne, ti 

3, Hanover, 33 

4, Branch, 4a 

5, Versailles 141 

Total, s Districts,. 341 
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New London CounTi^-continuid 



Stonington. 
Districts. Etmm. tBqb, 

1, Road, 

2, Quiambog, 

3, Mystic. 

4, Mason's Island, . 

6, Old Mystic, 

7, Wheeler 

9, Borough, 

10, Wequctequock, . 
•II, PawcatucK, 

13, Randall, 

14, Tangwank....... 

15, Williams, 

16, Liberty Street, . . 
18, Palmer Street,.. 



*5 
»5 

M3 
10 

lOI 

a8 



30 
8 
6 

386 



Bridgeport. 
Consolidated, 



Total, I District,.. 

Bbthbl. 

Consolidated, 

Total, I District,. . 

BROOlCnSLD. 



3. • 

At ' 

I:: 



«3i790 
13.790 



794 
794 



28 

29 

34 

29 
«9 
6 



Total, 8 Districts,. 205 



Darxsn. 
t, Noroton, 

2, Center. 

3, Ox Ridge, 

4, Holmes, 

Total, 4 Districts,. 

D ANBURY. 

Center, 

South Center, 

Deer Hill, 

Beaver Brook, 

Great Plain 

Miry Brook, 

Mi<kile River......... 

Mill Plain, 

Ring Street,- 

Westrille, 

Pembroke, 

Long Ridge, 

Starr's Plain,.... 



125 
150 
39 
43 

357 



3,«56 
852 

«53 
129 
60 
55 
5« 
4« 
33 
30 
30 



Enum. i8q6. 
_. t9 



Districts. 
19, Harbor, 

Total, IS Districts,. 

VOLUKTOWN. 

3 

4 

5. 

6 

7 

8, 

9. 

10, 

Joint Dist., Sterling,.. 
J. D. Na Stonington, 



»4 

136 

»5 

14 

8 
9 
6 
16 
7 
7 

Total, 8 Districts,. 232 

Fairfield County. 



Fairfibld. 
Consolidated, 



Total, I District,.. 

Grkbnwich. 

1, Meetine House,... 

2, Cos Cob. 

3, Sound Beach, 

4, Mianus, 

5, North Mianus, .... 

6, North Cos Cob,... 

7, S. Stanwich, 

8, N. Stanwich, 

9, Banksville^ 

10, Round Hill, 

11, Quaker Ridge, .... 

12, North Street^ 

13, Clapboard Ridge, . 

14, Peck's Land, 

15, Riversville, 

16, GlenvUle, 

17, King Street, 

18, Byram, 

19, E. Port Chester,.. 

20, Pemberwick, 



J89 
"88^ 

878 
25 



tl 



80 

«3i 

27 
29 
23 
8 
56 
3» 
44 
36 
28 
5« 
»34 
43 
247 
309 
29 



Total, 20 Districts,. 2,362 



Huntington. 
Consolidated, 

Total, I District,.. 

MONROB. 



I Center, 

Eastern, i , 

I Walker's Farms,. . 
I Cutler's Farms,. . 

I Stepney, 

< Ehn Street. 

Birdsey's Plains,, 



Total, 13 Districts,. 4,637 



E ASTON. 



7. 

9. 

10, 

Joint Districts, 

Total, 8 Districts,. 



«S 
33 
M 
19 
6 
9 
9 
23 
33 



Total, 7 Districts,. 

Nbw Canaan. 
Consolidated, 



Total, I District,.. 

Nbw Fairpibu). 

East Center, 

West Center, 

Pondville. 

Centerrille, 

Great Meadow, 

Wood Creek, 



«|095 
«»o9S 



«74 



_6o5 
605 



Watbrford. 

Districts. Enum. i8<j6. 

1 26 

* 4a 

64 

61 

'39 

«40 



Total, 6 DistricU,. 135 



^3 

40 
60. 
»4 



Total, II Districts,. 631 



Nbwtown. 

Flat Swamp, 14 

Gray's Plain, 12 

Gregory's Orchard,... 14 

Hal! Way River, 11 

Hanover, 1$ 

Head of the Meadow,.. 4 

Hopewell, 12 

Huntingtown, 35 

Lake George, 5 

Land's End, . 32 

Middle, 51 

Middle Gate, 18 

North Center, 47 

Palestine, 30 

Pohtatuck, 59 

Sandy Hook, 133 

South Center, 23 

Taunton, 40 

Toddy HiU, 26 

Wahiut^tree Hill, 30 

Zoar 36 

Total, 21 Districts,. 647 



NORWALK. 

1, South Norwalk,... 1,449 

2, Over River, 787 

3, Center, 460 

4, East Norwalk,.... 701 

5, Northwest, 184 

6, Broad River, 112 

7, South 5-Mile River, 176 

8, Middle s-Mile River, 93 

9, North Center..... 229 

10, West Norwalk,... 84 

11, North East, 66 

Total, It Dbtricu,. 4,341 



Rbdding. 

1, Center, 

2, Redding Ridge,... 

3, Couch HiU.. 

4, Diamond HiU,.... 

5, Boston, 

6, Hull 

7, Umpawaug, 

8, Lonetown, 

9, Foundry, 

10, Pickett's Ridge,... 



Total, 10 Districts,. 242 



39 
3a 
*7 
»7 
34 
3 
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Fairfield County — continued 



RlOGBFISLD. 

Districts. Enum. tSqb. 



X, Scotland, 


i6 


2, Bennett's Farm,. . . 


xa 


3, Limestone, 


ao 


J.Titicus 


8o 


5, West Mountain,.. 


37 


6, Center, 


109 


7, West Lane, 


50 


8,Whip8tick, 


44 


9, Flat Rock 


a6 


lo, Branchville, 


36 


II, Florida, 


33 


13, FarmingrQle, 


«4 


ij, N. Rklgebury,.... 


11 


14, S. Ridgebury, .... 


a4 



Total, 14 Districts,. 502 



3>- 
4,. 



Shbkman. 



Total, 6 Districts,. lao 



Stamford. 
Districts. Enmm. i8qb. 

Consolidated, 4>'8o 

Total, I District,.. 4,»8o 



Stratford. 

First, 

Putney 

Oronoque, 

Total, 3 Districts,. 

Trumbull. 
Consolidated, 



Total, I District,.. 



Wkstom. 

Middle, 

GoodHni 

Upper Pansh, 

Lyons Plains, 

Forge 



589 
47 
'9 

655 



J18 
3.8 



M 

3« 

31 



Wrsttort. 
Districts. B\ 

East Saugatudc, 

West Saugatuck, 

South Saugatuck, 

Compo, 

Green's Farms, 

East Long Lots, 

West Lonff Lots, 

Cross Hignway, 

North, 

Poplar Plain, 

Total, 10 Districts,. 

WlLTOW. 



3f 
4, . 
5f 
6,. 
7f • 
8,. 



122 
116 
108 
105 
112 

as 

47 

lOI 

19 
^7 

780 



26 
ja 



59 
16 



Total, 5 Districts,. 155 



Total, 10 Districts, 330 



ASHFOSD. 

X, »7 

a «5 

3. »o 

4 " 

5, " 

6, 4 

7» '9 

8 " 

9 3 

10, 13 

Total, 10 Districts,. 125 



Brooklyn. 
Consolidated, 



Total, I District,.. 



544 
544 



Canterbury. 

1, Packerville, xa 

2, Baldwin, 9 

3, Willoughby, 16 

4, Green, x6 

5,Hyde, 6 

6, North Society 12 

7, Frost, 20 

8, Peck 14 

9, Smith, t5 

xo, Westminster, 24 

XI, Raymond, u 

Total, XI Dbtricts,. iSj 



Chapun. 
Consolidated, 



X08 



ToUl, I District,. X08 



Windham County. 

Eastford. 

X, 38 

2, " 

3, '3 

4, 3 

5. " 

6, 34 

7. '6 

8, 10 

Total, 8 Districts, 137 



Hampton. 

Center, 26 

Union, 19 

Apaquag, 19 

No. Bigelow, 17 

So. Bigelow, 26 

South, 4 

Goshen, X4 

Total, 7 Districts, 125 



Killincly. 

I, Danielson, 550 

4, Center, 89 

5, Mashentuck, 14 

6, Dayville, 05 

7, Williamsville, 168 

8, Attawauean, 203 

9, Ballouville, 169 

11, Tucker 9 

12, Chestnut Hill, .... 7» 

13, Valley, 5' 

14, Sparks, 7 

15, Led^e. 15 

16, S. Killincly, 3a 

17, Horse Hill la 

18, Warren, 23 

Total, 15 Districts, 1,539 



Plainfibux 

Middle, 6> 

Stone Hill, 15 

Flat Rock, 26 

South, 4 

White Hall, 3 

BlackHill 7 

Union, X07 

Mo(»up, 496 

PondHUl, 21 

Green Hollow, xa 

Wauregan, 3% 

Total, II Districts, 1,141 



Pomfrbt. 

X, Abington, 45 

2, Elliotts, 22 

3, Jericho 21 

4, Ragged Hill, 11 

5, Pomfret Landing,.. 51 

6, Pomfret Center 7H 

7, Pomfret Street, ... 5$ 

8, Northwest, 19 

Total, 8 Districts, 302 




Scotland. 

Consolidated , 

Totalf I District, 



8& 
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Windham County — continued 



Stbkling. 



I DisirkU, 



Districts. 



It ' 
4* • 
5f 

7. • 

8, . 
9> 



Thompson. 



35 
59 
2a 
36 

2bq 
86 
M 
54 



Emtm. i8g6. 



Enum. rSqb- 



1, EkoQk, 24 

2, Bailey, 9 

3, Sterling Hill, 21 

4, Oneco, 71 

5, SterliuK, 81 

7 and 8, Titus, 30 

9, Granite, 24 

Total, 8 Districts, 260 



Total, 13 Districu, 
Windham. 



3,.< 
4,. 
S,' 
6, 

7. . 



»7 

16 

716 



725 
996 
26 
21 
29 
47 
30 
67 
»7 



Total, II Districts, 1,998 



Woodstock. 



48 Districts. 



Bnum. i8qb. 



13* 
14, 
»5. 
16. 



43 
'5 
37 
46 
26 
25 
»7 
3> 
9 



32 

16 



Total, 16 Districts, 418 



XviTCHFiKLD County. 



LlTCHnBLD. 

Consolidated 



670 
Total, I District,. 670 



Barkhamstbd. 

1, Center 

2, Center Hill, 

3, Washin|i:ton Hill,.. 

4, North East, 

5, South East 

6, South Hollow, . . , 

7, North Hollow 

8, Green, 

9, Riverton 

10, Valley 

11, Mallory, 

Total, II Districts. 



17 
»4 
II 
16 
9 
II 
28 
53 
25 
26 



Bbthlbhbm. 

1, Center, 

2, Hard Hill. 

3, North Carrael Hill,. 

4, Hayes 

5, South Carmel Hill,. 

6, Kasson, 

7, Monger Lane, 

Total, 7 Districts, 



Bridgswatbr. 

I, Center, 

a, Treat, 

3, Mallet, 

4, River 

5, Souihville, 



Canaan. 

1, BeebeHill 

2, Huntsville, 

4, C.inaan Mountain,.. 

5, Under Mountain,... 

6, South Canaan, 

7, Grassy Hill 

9, Barrack, 

Total, 7 Distrias, 



COLBBROOK. 

River, 

Forge, 

Rock 

South West, 

North 

West, 

Center, 

Beach HUl, 

South, 

Total, 9 Districts,. 



5? 
30 
16 
a3 

7 



Total, 5 Districts, 134 
Ed. — 15 



41 



36 
34 



8 



''I 

3 1 
II 

18 

17 I 



99 



3> . 
4. • 
5» . 
6, . 



Cornwall. 



13. • 
14,. 
15. 
16, , 
»7. 



Total, 15 Districts,. 



GOSHBN. 

1, Goshen C'nter,.,.. 51 

2, East Street 20 

4, South End, I 

6, WestS.de. 16 

7, West Goshen., 25 

8, North Goshen 24 

9, Han Hollow 5 

10, Kail Meadow. 10 

12, Newoomb 18 

UnioM, 4 

J. Dibt, with Cornwall, 2 

Total, 10 Districts,. 156 



Harwinton. 
Consolidated, 

Total, I District,. 



297 
297 



»9 

24 Kbnt. 

'3 I, Flanders, 40 

'6 a. Plains 58 

3. North Kent, 24 

'90 , 4. Macedonia, 23 

5» Bull's Bridge, 2a 

6, South Kent, 15 

7» Geer Mountain,. . . 10 

8» Rock 5 

9» Fast Kent 17 

7 'o. Fuller Mountain,. J 10 

17 '». Kent Hollow, 16 

6 13, Ore Hill. 16 

'3 ' 14, SkifT Mountain,.... 10 

14 — — - 

14 Total, 13 Districts, 266 

»7 

,g Morris. 

18 I ... a6 

" i, 3a 

9 3. «9 

63 4 ao 

9 I 5, 8 

6 6, 9 

253 . Total, 6 Districts, 114 
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Litchfield C o unty — continued 



Nbw Hartford. 

DistricU. Enum. fSqb. 

North End, 140 

Greenwoods, 319 

Pine Meadow, 121 

WestHiU fi 

Town Hill, a4 

Bakerville, 35 

Merrill, ... 23 

South East Middle, ... 18 

South East, 20 

Fractional, 20 

Total, 9 Districts,. 731 



New Miljord. 
Consolidated, 

Total, I District,.. 



Norfolk. 

Center, 

West Norfolk, 

North Middle 

East Middle, 

North End, 

North Norfolk, 

Ponds, 

South Middle, 

South End, 

Crissey, 

South Norfolk, 



Total, II Districts,. 342 



North Canaan. 



PLYMOtrrH. 

1, Center, 

2, Terryville, 

3, East Plymouth, . . . . 

4, Northj 

5, Baldwin, 

6, Greystone, 

7, Town Hill, 

8, AUentown, 



ROXBUKY. 

Districts. Enum. iSqd. 

29 
»5 



1, Center, 

2, Painter Hill, 

3, Burritt, 12 

4, Good Hill, 7 

5, Warner's MUl, 22 

7, North 27 

8, Weller, jb 

Total. 7 Districts,. 188 



767 
767 



138 
65 
16 
29 
>3 
13 
9 



Salisbury. 

1, Ticknor, , 

2, Lakerille. — 

3, Town Hill, 

4, Lime Rock, 

5, Wetaug, 

6, Whittlesey, 

7, Center, 

8, Ore Hill, 

9, Harrison, , 

10, ChapinviUe, 

11, Amesidlle, 

12, Asylum, 

13, Ml. Riga, 



68 
>73 
36 
21 

3« 



Total, 5 Districts,. 329 



Total, 8 Districts,. 



128 

201 

26 



32 
38 
«5 

481 



Sharon. 

I, Hartwell 

a. Consolidated, 

3, Calkins, 

4, Amenia Union,. . . . 

5, Gay Street, ....... 

6, Sharon Mountain,. 

7, White's Hollow,.. 

8, Pine Swamp, 

9, Sharon Valley, .... 

10, Handlin, 

11, Mudgetown, 

12, ElU worth. Lower, . . 

13, Ellsworth, Upper,. 

14, Ellsworth East St., 

15, Perry, 

16, Hall, 

17, West Woods, 



Thomaston. 




Consolidated, 


679 


Total, I District,. 


679 


Torrington. 




Consolidated, 


^.054 



Warrbn. 
Districts. Etuttn. 

North Street, 

North East 

Center 

College Farms, 

Pond, 

West, 

South River, 



8 

232 

25 

85 



"3 
"5 
25 

38 
67 
9 
16 



Total, 13 Districts, 766 



»9 
"4 
18 
33 
24 
21 
19 
13 
39 



»3 

9 



Total, 17 Districts, 381 



i8gb. 
2a 

II 

'S 

12 

5 
3 



Total, 7 Districts, 108 



Washington. 
Consolidated, 



Total, I District,. 

Watbrtown. 

Center, 

Guemscvtown, 

French Mountain, .... 

Linkfield,. 

Nova Scotia, 

Polk, 

East Side, 

South 

Poverty Street 



367 



305 
«9 
II 
«9 
«7 
29 
36 
&4 
»4 



Total, 9 Districts,. 544 



Winchbstbr. 
I, Winsted, 

3, Wallen's HUl, 

4, West Winsted, 

5, Sucker Brook, 

6, Danbury Quarter,.. 

7, Winchester, 

8, South East, 

9, Southwest 



486 
21 

84* 
»7 
»7 
35 
»5 
«9 



Total, 8 Districts,. 1,46a 



WooDBtntY. 

1, Middle Quarter,.. 

2, DonTi Town, 

3, Up Town, 

4, Puckshire, 

5, Minortown, 

6, Nonnewaug, 

7, Flanders 

8, Weekeepeemee,. . 

9, Hazel Plains, 

10, West Side, 

1 1 , Transly vania, . . . . 

12, Quassapaug, 

13, Cat Swamp. 

14, Hotchkissville, . . . 



3« 
29 
63 
16 



»3 
9 



3* 

102 



Total, I District,. 2,054 



Total, 14 Districts,. 389 



Middlbtown. 

City, 1,818 

Westfield, 1st, 51 

Westfield, 2d, 31 

Westfield, 3d, »« 

Westfield, 4th, 18 

Newfield, 38 

North Staddle Hill, . . 37 

South Staddle Hill,... 61 

West Long HiU, 34 

East Long Hill, 60 



Middlesex County. 

Durant, 165 

Farm Hill 124 

Miller's Farms, 311 

iohnson Lane, 22 

[ubbard, 35 

Maromas, 40 

HaddamKoad 7 

Bow Lane, 28 

Industrial, 99 

Total, 19 Dbtricts,. 2,997 



Hadoam. 

1, Haddam Center,.. 102 

2, Higganum West,.. 179 

3, Ponsctt, 33 

4, Shailerville, 27 

6, Candlewood Hill,. 33 

7, Tylerville, 15 

9, Brainard Hill, 25 

12, Burr, 13 

14, Haddam Neck, . . . ^5 

Total, 9 Districts,. 462 
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Middlesex County — continued 



Chatham. 
Districts. Enum. tSqb. 

Center, East Hampton, 120 

N. Center. '• 48 

aark'sHiU, " 35 

North, " 8 

East, " 3a 

South East, *' 27 

N. W., Middle Haddain, 57 

Center ** 35 

Gate, " 34 

Chestnut Hill, " ai 

Total, 10 Districts,. 417 



Chbstxr. 
Consolidated, aS8 

Total, 1 District... aS8 



Clikton. 
Consolidated, 



Total, I District,. . 252 



Ckomwbll. 
Consolidated, 

Total, I District,.. 



497 
497 



DintHAM. 

Coginchaug, 70 

Center, 31 

South, 22 



Districts. 
South West, . . 
Middle West,. 



Enum. 



16 
«7 



Total, 5 DistricU,. 

East Haddam. 
1, Center, 


156 

3> 
4» 
34 


2, landing, 

3, Red I.ane 


4, North Moodus,... 

5, Bashan 

6, Mt Parnassus, . . . 

7, Main Street, 

8, Leesville, 

9, Moodus, 

10, Millington, 

u, North Plain 

12, Olmstead, 


41 
54 

13 
44 
12 
81 
22 
M 

I 


i4,Tater HUl, 

15, Millington West,. 

16, Ackley, 


>3 
10 
14 


1 17, Hadlyme, 


»5 



Total, 17 Districts,. 46a 

ESSBX. 

Consolidated, 372 

Total, I District,.. 373 

KiLLINCWORTH. 

Consolidated, 132 

Total, I District,.. 132 



MiDDUinBLD. 

Districts. Enum. i8qb. 

1, North, 22 

2, South, 74 

3,Falls, 4* 

4, East, 42 

Total, 4 Districts,. t8o 



Old Saybkook. 
Consolidated, 282 

Total, f District,.. aSa 



PORTUiirD. 



i$6 
649 

36 

.11 



Total, 6 Districts, . 1,078 

Saybrook. 

Con s olidated, 287 

Total, I District,.. 287 

Wbstbrook. 

Consolidated, 159 

Total, I District,. . 159 



Tolland. 

«. 34 

a 34 

3. '7 

4 18 

5. «9- 

8. •: '3 

7and9, 23 

10, 14 

u, 8 

". «3 

»3. i» 

Total, 12 Dbtricts,. 204 

Anix>vbr. 

Consolidated 53 

Total, I District,.. 53 

Bolton. 

Center, 15 

North, 25 

South, 23 

South West, 21 

North West, 8 

Total, 5 Districts,. 92 



Tolland County. 

COLtTMBIA. 

Chestnut Hill, 18 

North, . 18 

Hop River, 29 

Pine Street, 1$ 

West, 24 

Hop River Village,... 6 

South West, 4 

Center, 32 

Total, 8 DistricU,. 146 



Coventry. 




Ellington. 

I • 5» 

2 3» 

3, 36 

4 5 

5 «3 

6. 5* 

7. 7 

8, 18 

9» «S 

tI2 

Total, 10 DistricU,. 340 



10, 



Hbbron. 

First, 46 

Second, 20 

Third. 7 

Fourtn, 31 

Fifth, 18 

Sixth, IS 

Eighth, 24 

Ninth, 14 

Tenth 14 

Eleventh, 17 

Total, 10 Districts,. 2*6 
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Tolland Couvty ^ continued 



Mansfibld. 
Districts. Enum. iSqb. 

I, Center, a8 

a, Hollow, 36 

, 3, Spring Hill, 13 

4, Storrs, ao 

;, Four Comers, a4 

>, Merrow, 

7, Depot, 

18, Eagleville, , 



I; 



10, City, . 

11, Chestnut Hill,.... 
sa, Atwoodville, 

13, Mount Hope, 

14, Gurleyville, 

15, Wormwood Hill,.. 
Formerly Bedlam,. 



Total, 14 Districts,. 341 



SOMBRS. 



3i • 
4, . 
5»* 



37 
16 
18 
24 
ai 
138 
13 
4 



Total, 10 Districts,. a8a 



Stafford. 
Districts. Enum. tSqb. 

I, it6 

2, Springs and Foxville, 540 

4, Street, 19 

5, Staffordville, 71 

6, Washburn, 39 

7, Works, 7 

8, Rockwell Hill,.... 17 

9, Hall, 15 

xo, Village, 9 

12, Square Pond, ai 

13, W. Stafford Center, 74 

14, Crow Hill, 8 

15, Lull, 10 

16, Patten, 15 

1 7, Kent Hollow, 12 

Total, 15 DistricU,. 973 



Union. 



Total, 6 Districts,. 95 



Vbrnon. 
Districts. Enum. 

East, 

West 

North East,, 

South East, 

Center, 

South, 

South West, 

Talcottville, 4, 

North West, 1 , 

Total, 9 Districts,. 1,798 



WiLUNGTON. 



i8qb. 

8«3 
653 
97 
18 
7a 
54 
57 



I, Center, 

a, Dalerille 

3, Hollow 

4, Moose Meadow,. . . 



5, Potter,. 

6,r • 



Roaring Brook,.... 

7, Village Hill 

8, Glass Factory 

9, South Willington,., 



»7 
6 
6 

:i 

25 
5a 



Total, 9 Districts,. 217 
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AMOUNTS PAID BY STATE FOR LIBRARIES AND 
APPARATUS 



Report of Year 
1857, 



859. 

860. 

861 

862. 

863. 

864, 

86s. 

866, 

867, 

868, 

869, 

870, 

871, 

872. 

873. 

874. 

87S» 

876, 

877. 
878. 

879. 
880, 
Ml, 
882, 
883, 
884, 
885, 
886^ 
887. 



890, 
891. 
892, 

893. 
894. 
895. 
896. 
897, 
898, 



Amount 
$760.00 
2,240.00 
2,100.00 

i,i6aoo 

730.00 

435-00 

490.00 

530.00 

405.00 

590.00 

515.00 

865.00 

1,730.00 

i,96aoo 

2,385.00 

2,345-74 
2,955.00 
3,340.00 
2,450.00 
2,900.00 
2,27aoo 
2,975.00 
3,190.00 
3,040.00 
3,005.00 
4,255.00 
3,470.00 
3,090.00 
3.025.00 
3,300.00 
3.52500 
5,000.00 
3.835-00 
5,890.00 
4,405.00 
4,885.00 
4,960.00 
6,505.00 
6,185.00 
5,820.00 
7,090.00 
6,830.00 

^«27,43S-74 
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STATE TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS 



FOR 



ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATES 



First Day 



A. M. — 9.00 to 9.30 

9.30 to 10.30 

10.30 to 12.30 

P. M. — 1.30 to 2.30 
2.30 to 3.30 
3.30 to 6.00 



Second Day 
A. M. — 9.00 to 11.30 

11.30 to 12.30 

P. M. — 1.30 to 3.00 

3.00 to 4.30 

4.30 to 5.30 



Spelling 
Literature 
Arithmetic 
Writing 
Reading 

Elementary Science and 
Geography 



History and Civil 

Government 
Drawing (optional) 
Grammar 
Physiology 
Vocal Music (optional) 



Preliminary papers should be written with ink and sent one week 
before the examination. 

Examinations cannot be given in the different branches at any other 
hours than those mentioned above. 

Examinations begin promptly at 9 o'clock. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS AND INFORMATION 

1 Write the date and place of examination and your number on the 
outside of the envelope. Fill out the Information Blank and put it in 
the envelope. 

2 Write the date and place of examination, and^<?wr number onA 
name of study at the top of each page of your work. 

3 Write only on one side of the paper. 

4 Number the answers to correspond with the questions. 

5 Leave a margin at the left. 

6 In Arithmetic write the operation as well as the answer. Answers 
alone will not be accepted. 

7 The printed questions must be attached to papers containing 
answers. 

8 The result of the examination will be communicated to you within 
one month. 
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9 Candidates for entrance to Normal School will be informed of their 
examinations within ten days. 

10 Do not fold the papers. 

11 Examinations will not be held at any other hours than those men- 
tioned on the programme. 



READING 



1 From what sources do you obtain the reading matter for the early 
lessons, before children can use books ? 

2 What is your plan for conducting a reading recitation, with pupils 
who can use books with ease ? 

3 Give a plan for securing good oral expression in reading. What 
relation does oral expression sustain to thought ? 

4 What use do you make of sentences, words, phonics, and letters, 
in a method of teaching reading ? 

5 What is the test of success in teaching reading ? 

II 

1 What material would you use for first reading lessons ? Describe 
your method of using this material, and state your reasons for its 
choice. 

2 State your views of oral and silent reading. Give your method 
of securing good work in each, with your reasons for the method. 

3 Name two good books suitable for the first g^rade, two for the 
second, and two for the third. 

4 Describe an oral reading lesson in the third grade. Describe a 
lesson in silent reading. State material used in each lesson. 



SPELLING 

I 

1 What is spelling ? 

2 Why do we teach spelling ? 

3 How would you select the words to be spelled ? 

4 Write in the plural the following nouns : 

(a) Ox, fox, tooth, dado, hoof, wharf, monkey, Mr. Smith. 
{d) Axis, appendix, radius, plateau. 
{c) Frenchman, major-general. 

5 Write the following at dictation : 

W 



sufficient 


valor 


holiday 


bureau 


tissue 


transient 


successor 


replied 


session 


addition 


docile 


special 
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sensible 


laboratory 


illegible 


eligible 


changeable 


noticeable 


leisure 


benefited 


irresistible 


precious 


initiate 




wreck 


malice 




carelessly 


semi-annually 


seminaries 


genuine 


laboratory 


possessions 


admissible 


sovereign 


imagine 


grammar 


fascinate 


trellis 


privileges 


extraordinary 


raspberry 


incident 


receipts 


victuals 


delicious 


placard 


aggregate 


Tuesday 


sailor 




Cincinnati 


cornice 

LITERATURE. 





(Write on one topic) 

•i 

1 What use could you make of • * Uncle Tom's Cabin " in studying 
United States history ? 

2 Give a brief description of '* The Deserted Village." 

3 What characteristics would you expect the pupils to notice in '• The 
Deserted Village"? With what other poem would you have it com- 
pared? 

4 Name four of the '* Sketch Book*' essays, and give the distinctive 
characteristics of each. 

II 

1 What is the special charm of •* Prue and I " ? 

2 Outline briefly Spencer's order of education. Upon what does he 
lay the most stress ? 

3 Name three of Field's poems to be used with young children. How 
would you use these poems ? 

Ill 

1 Name two stories from '^The Wonder Book," and two from 
** Grandfather's Chair," which may be read to young children. What 
difference do you note in the character of these stories ? 

2 What would you make most prominent in teaching '* Hiawatha" 
in the first grade ? In the eighth grade ? 

3 Give three thoughts you would expect pupils to get from the 
Essay on Behavior. 

IV. 

I Name four of Whittier's poems adapted to school use. and give 
reasons for selecting each. 
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2 State briefly the main argument in '* The Educational Value of 
the Natural Sciences.'* 

3 Describe one of the word pictures in *• Snow-Bound." 



GRAMMAR 



I 

1 With what unit of language does grammar deal? Illustrate. 

2 What purpose may literature serve in the teaching of grammar ? 

3 State the use of each word in the following : Time waxing old 
can many a lesson teach. 

4 State topically what you will teach about the verb ? 

5 Make an outline of an essay on one of the following subjects : 

{a) The Bicycle. 
{p) The Normal School, 
(r) The Spring Fashions. 
{d) The Mississippi River. 
(/) The Cuban Insurrection. 
(f) Benjamin Franklin. 

6 Write not more than two pages on one or more topics. 

7 Give reason for each paragraph, for not less than five commas and 
two periods, and for all other punctuation in your essay. 

II 

1 What distinctions do you make between language lessons and 
technical grammar ? What would you specially aim to accomplish by 
instruction in each ? 

2 Give a plan for the use of object lessons in language teaching. 

3 A child uses the expression, •' I know who he saw." How would 
you lead him to correct his error in case he studies grammar ? How in 
case he never studied grammar ? 

4 Describe a method of teaching composition in primary grades. 
State the principles of the method. 

5 Illustrate by sentences the correct use of the words : lie, lay, 
sit, set, done, accept and except, all used as verbs. 

6 State topically what you would teach about the noun. 

7 State five methods of suppl5ring children with material for 
language. 

8 Parse all the words in the following sentence : It is laughable to 
see beginners play the game. 



ARITHMETIC 
I 

1 (cC) State, briefly, why Arithmetic is taught in public schools. Com- 
pare it with Reading. 

2 (a) State, briefly, the use to be made of books in the study. Give 
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not more than four subjects in Arithmetic that are most important, and 
your reason in each case. 

3 Transactions : 

New Britain, Conn., 

March 15, 1896. 
John Smith buys of William Jones, on account, 22 lbs. 
sugar, at 4>^c. ; 12 lbs. butter at 23c. ; 18 lbs. cheese, at 
19c. ; 14;^ lbs. of tea, at 55c. ; 15 »^ lbs. dried apples, at 8c. ; 
7j^ lbs. currants, at 8c. ; 17 lbs. crackers, at 8j^c. 

April 2d, John Smith pays account in full. 
(a) Render an itemized bill. 
(^) Receipt the bill in full, April 2d. 

4 A girl, who attended school 68 days during a term, was marked 
85^ for attendance. How many days was she absent? 

Give three examples illustrating ora/ work in interest. 

5 A man pays $375 a year rent for a house worth $5,400. Will he 
gain or lose, and how much, in four years, if he borrows money at 7% to 
purchase the house ? 

6 Find the cost of 9,846 cedar rails at $3.25 a hundred. 

7 .006 X .026 = ? 

.012565 ^ .0015 =? 
26,000 X 6,000 = ? 
35,000 -^ 2,500 = ? 

II 

1 What is the difference between a problem that can be solved only 
by addition and one that can be more easily solved by multiplication. 
Illustrate. 

2 What is the difference between common and decimal fractions? 
Show how they are alike and how unlike. 

3 A man in walking takes 6.600 steps in an hour. He reaches the 
next village in 40 minutes. How many steps distant is the place ? How 
many miles, if each step be 2.7 feet ? 

4 What is the net tax in a town whose taxable property is assessed 
at $430,000 at 12 mills on the dollar, 5 per cent, being paid for collecting? 

5 A merchant bought a bill of goods for $1,000, 10, 5, and 5 off for 
cash. He offered $800 net cash for the goods, which was accepted. 
Who was the loser, the buyer or seller, and now much ? 

6 What rate of premium does 7 per cent, stock bear in market when 
the investment pays 6 f)er cent. ? 

7 (a) A man invested $25 in shoes at $5 a pair — how many pairs did 
he buy ? 

{d) A man divided $25 among five persons, so as to give each an 
equal share — what did each receive ? 

Explain the difference between these examples. 

8 Why is arithmetic taught in the public schools ? 



GEOGRAPHY 
I 
I Draw a map of Connecticut, marking and naming six of the princi- 
pal cities. 
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2 Give short accounts oifour of the following : 

The Zuyder Zee, The Coliseum, The Iron Gates, the Jungfrau, 
Pompeii, Yellowstone Park, Erie Canal. 

3 Describe the course of the Rhine, and give some of the historical 
associations with the towns on its banks. 

4 Why do degrees of longitude vary in length, while a deg^e of 
latitude is practically invariable? How is the length of a degree of 
longitude at the equator calculated? What is the greatest longitude, 
and what is the highest latitude a place can have ? 

5 Compare the east and west coasts of the United States in regard to 
rivers, harbors, and other commercial facilities. 

6 Locate Antwerp, Natal, Sydney, Denver, Lima, Liverpool, Queens- 
town, Stockholm, Moscow, Pekin. 

II 

1 Why is New York an important city ? 

2 Place in order of latitude, beginning with the lowest, the following 
cities. Mexico, Portland (Oregon), Philadelphia, New Haven, Rome, 
San Francisco. 

3 Why is the region between the Sierra Nevadas and the Rocky 
Mountains comparatively barren ? 

4 How does the grain that is raised in the Northwestern States reach 
Europe ? Give routes. 

5 Name three industrial occupations to which the New England 
States are pecuHarly well adapted? - 

6 What influences have the geographical conditions of the Mississippi 
valley had upon the growth of the States and cities bordering upon it ? 

7 What use will you make of books in teaching geography ? Give a 
list of useful books. 



HISTORY 

I 

1 State five important events in the history of Connecticut prior to 
1800; five subsequent to 1800. State the relation of these events to 
other events. 

2 To what degree have industrial pursuits determined political par- 
ties in the United States ? 

3 Give an estimate of the character of Abraham Lincoln. What 
book or books have you read on this subject ? 

4 What is meant by *' free coinage of silver " ? 

5 What is history ? What is the object of teaching history ? 

6 Give an outline of suitable history work for second, third, and fourth 
years of school. What books will illustrate the several stages ? 

II 

I With what grade or age would you begin the study of history? Ex- 
plain the method you would use in teaching it. What preparatory work 
could be done with younger pupils ? 
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2 Connecticut : — {a) early settlement ; (d) different colonies ; (r) when 
united ; {d) charter ; (^) constitution ? 

3 Who was Thomas Hooker ? Roger Williams ? Nathan Hale ? Jeffer- 
son Davis? David Farragut? John C. Fremont? John Ericsson? Ulysses 
S. Grant ? Harriet Beecher Stowe ? 

4 What national problems are before the United States to-day ? Why 
teach them? 

5 In the settlements of what states were the following persons promi- 
nent : — Daniel Boone ; Peter Schuyler ; John Brown ; John Carver. 

6 When was the French and Indian War, why was it so called, what 
people were engaged in it, and what was settled by it ? Name two fa- 
mous generals connected with it. How did it prepare the colonists for 
the Revolutionary War ? 

7 Describe how Texas became one of the United States ? 

8 Beginning with i860, give for each presidential election — (a) Par- 
ties ; (^) Candidates ; (c) Questions at issue ; (d) Result of election. 



CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
I 

1 Why should the state or town maintain public schools ? 

2 What are the legal duties of a teacher ? 

3 What is the legal method of compelling children to attend school ? 

4 What is government ? Examples. Tell what the government of a 
town or city can do. 

5 Illustrate, by examples, what a majority is ; a plurality ; a minority. 
Give a brief outline of Connecticut State Government. 

II 

1 Important parts of a warning for a town meeting. 

2 Why should a citizen vote ? 

3 What is done with taxes ? Sources of taxes. 

4 What are some of the legislative bodies in this country. 

5 Why are so many courts needed ? What are some of them ? 



PHYSIOLOGY 



1 Mention several hygienic laws which are often violated in the 
schoolroom ? 

2 Describe process of digestion. State need of such a process. Give 
examples showing how a knowledge of digestion might help in selecting 
and preparing food. 

3 What is the relation of exercise to the functions of the body ? State 
four directions with regard to exercise. 

4 State briefly what you would teach about alcoholic liquors, stimu- 
lants, and narcotics. 

5. What are the principal parts of the nervous system ? State func- 
tion of each. Why should a teacher understand this system ? 
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II 

1 Why should teachers understand physiology? Why should the 
subject be taught in public schools ? 

2 Name the organs of respiration and locate them by a diagram or 
full description. 

3 Describe the process of digestion. 

4 What would you teach about narcotics and stimulants ? 

5 What is reflex action ? Illustrate by examples. 

6 State the effect on the muscles of {a) use, (^) disuse, {c) misuse. 



ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

I 

1 What would you teach about oxygen ? Why ? 

2 {a) Name the products of the candle-flame. 

(d) Mention, briefly, experiments showing that these are products. 

(c) How ought a knowledge of these facts to affect ventilation ? 

3 What is the relation of carbon dioxide to cave formation? To 
cooking ? 

4 What properties have fuels and foods in common ? 

5 What principles underlie the foUow^ing phenomena : — 
(a) Electric lights, arc or incandescent. 

(d) Preparation of charcoal. 
{c) Burning kerosene. 

(ii) Smelting iron ore. 

II 
Chemistry — 

1 What is the simplest experiment you can suggest to illustrate 
chemical union. 

2 What two gases do you consider of the greatest importance to 
teach children ? 

3 What relation has the study of Chemistry to Geology, Biology, and 
Geography ? 

4 Describe two experiments which could be used to g^ve a child a 
conception of oxygen. 

Geology — 

1 How would you teach that ice expands when freezing ? 

2 What bearing has this fact on soil formation ? What part has run- 
ning water played in forming our earth ! 

3 What changes is running water effecting now ? 

4 What is the work done by glaciers at the present day ? 

Physics — 

1 Why do metals feel cold to the hand ? 

2 How does perspiration regulate the temperature of the human 
body? 

3 In order that a child can understand convection currents what 
must he know about gravitation ? 

4 Write a lesson plan on cloud formation, using some experiment as 
an illustration. 
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DRAWING 

I 

1 Explain the use of teaching the following : 
(a) Drawing. 

(d) Color. 
(c) Modeling. 

2 Mention a story, a science, an industry, and an episode in history 
in which all of these could be used. 

3 Draw, free hand, a rectang^ular object, in this room, in a turned 
position. 

4 Draw a house, or other building, free hand, in a turned position. 

5 Make a working drawing or plan of some object which you would 
desire made, giving at least two geometrical views. 

II 

1 Mention four nature subjects in which color, modeling, and pencil 
drawing could be used to advantage to the child. 

2 Draw a tree or branch from memory, showing truth of growth. 

3 Make a /re^ hand drawing of a house (not a bam) in a turned 
position. Show doors, windows, steps, chinmey, etc. 

4 Make an original drawing illustrating some law in perspective 
(free hand). 

5 Make a drawing of the comer of the room in which you are sitting. 

6 Mention {d) four stories capable of illustration. 

{b) four chemical experiments capable of illustration. 
. (r) four geological formations capable of illustration. 

{d) four wild flowers which children could paint from 
nature. 



MUSIC 



I 



1 Write the signatures of all the major keys, and g^ve the key-notes. 

2 What g^ves the harmonic tninor its peculiar character ? Write the 
scales of e, c, and g# minor (harmonic). 

3 Write two complete exercises suitable for second grade. 

4 How would you teach the use of the dot, slur, tied-notes, and 
staccato? Write a simple modulation, and explain how you would 
teach it. 

5 In selecting music for your pupils, at what would you particularly 
aim, and why? 

6 Name several ways in which care must be taken to preserve the 
voices of small children. 

7 What useful purposes would you make music in your schools serve ? 

8 Write, from memory, the melody of *' America." 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 1897 



ARITHMETIC 



1 {a) Add $1,342.29 {d) Divide the product of 274.014 

62.13 and .08 by the difference 

184.73 between 95.06 and .003. 

2,008.96 

1.47 

80.39 

275.41 

3,240.01 

6.87 

43.92 

2 Add J. }, i, 2i, and if. Multiply in the shortest way } x J, |J, f§, 

3 How many rolls of paper, each 8 yds. long and 18 inches wide, 
will paper the sides of a room 16 ft. by 14 ft. by 10 ft. high, deducting 
174 sq. ft. for windows and doors ? 

4 (a) Write the per cent, equivalent of J, J, ^. 

{d) I purchase goods for $500, and sell at the end of nine months 
at an advance of 20^. Reckoning interest at 5^, what was the real gain 
per cent, on the investment ? 

5 A merchant buys a bill of goods to the amount of $500 at a dis- 
count of 15 and lojb. What does he really pay ? 

6 Make out a bill to the State Board of Education at Hartford for 
your traveling expenses from your own home to any place you may 
select and return, and receipt the same. 

7 London is 75*^ east of Philadelphia. When it is i o'clock at Phila- 
delphia, what is the time at London ? 

II 

Work either a or d under each number. 

1 (a) Of 745 bushels of oats which cost 34c. a bushel, 326 bushels 
being damaged, were sold at 25c. a bushel, and the remainder at 45c. 
a bushel. Was there, on the whole, a gain or loss and how much ? 

(d) How many jackets, each requiring i}i yards of cloth, can be 
nade from 43^^ yards, and how much cloth will be left? 

2 (a) Make out a bill against Mr. Thomas Clark for the foUowijig 
lots of coal sold him at $6.25 per ton of 2,000 lbs., 2,100 lbs. 2,600 lbs., 
2,400 lbs., 2,850 lbs. 
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(d) January ist, a gas meter registered 11,800 cubic feet of gas 
consumed. April ist, it registered 14,100 cubic feet. At $1.70 per 
thousand cubic feet, what was the cost of gas used in the intervening 
time? 

3 (a) What does it cost a week to keep a horse, if he eats in a year 3 
tons of hay worth $19 a ton, 4 qts. of com and 4 qts. of oats a day, the 
com being worth 60c. a bushel and the oats 45c. ? 

{d) From a pile of wood 58 ft. long, 4 ft. high, and 4 ft. wide, was 
sold at one time 2^ cords, at another 3}^ cords. How much is the 
remainder worth at $5 a cord ? 

4 {a) I bought a farm of 80 acres of land for $3,000, and sold it at a 
profit of $8.50 an acre. What was the gain per cent. ? 

(d) I buy oranges at $2 a hundred. For what shall I sell them a 
dozen to gain 2oj^ ? 

5 How many square yards are there in the floor of a room 16 ft. by 

12>ift? 

(d) Divide 46 32 by .008. 

Ill 

1 In a certain town the population one year was 15,240. The next 
year it was 16,002. What was the per cent of gain during the second 
year? 

2 What will it cost to lay a walk around a court-yard 4 rods long by 
2 rods wide; the walk costing 75c. per foot? 

3 A man having $6,000 on interest at y% pays $360 for the rent of a 
house. Would he gain or lose, and how much, by investing $4,000 of 
the $6,000 in a house on which he would have to pay a tax of 12 mills on 
the dollar, and $10 for water rent ? 

4 A grocer bought of a farmer 18 doz. eggs at i7>^c. a dozen, 14 lbs. 
butter at 25>^c. a pound. He paid the farmer in tea at 84c. a pound. 
How many pounds of tea did the farmer receive ? 

5 Miss Mary Jones makes a dress for Miss Jane Smith for which she 
furnishes the following materials : 6 yds. percaUne at i8c., 2 yds. silesia 
at 25c., }4 yd. grass cloth at 14c., ^ yd. velveteen at $2.00, 4 yds. hair 
cloth at 45c., 3 spools silk at 8c. , i spool thread at 4c., i spool twist at 5 
c, 5 yds. cord at 5c., i pr. shields, belting 12c., i doz. bones 54c., 5 yds. 
casing at 4c., a piece binding ribbon i8c., work $11. Make out Miss 
Smith's bill and receipt it. 



ENGLISH 

I 

Punctuate the following selection : 

Well friend midas said the stranger pray how do you succeed 
with the golden touch midas shook his head I am very miserable 
said he indeed exclaimed the stranger and how happens this 
have you not everything your heart desired gold is not every- 
thing answered midas and I have lost all my heart really cared 
for 
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2 Correct those of the following sentences which are wrong, and tell 
why you make the corrections. 

(a) As he lay down the weight it slipped from his hands. 

(^) Having went to the cupboard Mother Hubbard got her poor 
dog a bone. 

(c) I do not like these kind of questions. 

(d) Who did you say was to have this ? 

(e) Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 
(/) A dollar a days dont seem a large sum to live upon. 

3 Parse all the words in the following sentence : 

It is laughable to see beginners play the game. 

4 Write at least a pag^ on one of the following subjects : 

A book you have read. 
A description of your own town. 
A journey you have taken. 
An adventure. 

II 

Answer either a or ^ of the following questions. 

1 (a) Use in sentences all the forms of the verbs. //>, iay, sti, set, do. 

(b) Write sentences using the possessive plural of boy^ man, 
leaft ox. 

2 (a) Punctuate : 

He needs no equipage to set off his rank remarked a third If 

he came among us in rags nobility would shine through a hole in 

his elbow 1 never saw such dignity of aspect He has the old 

Norman blood in his veins I warrant him. 

(b) Write a broken quotation ; a quotation within a quotation ; a 

quoted question. 

3 (a) Write briefly the story of The Great Stone Face (Hawthorne). 
{b) Write a brief review of some book you have read. 

4 (a) Show in sentences the correct use of the relative pronouns, 
who, which, that, 

(b) Show in sentences the correct use of the comparative and 
superlative degrees of the adjective. 

Ill 

1 Explain the difference between : 

lie and lay. . 
set and sit. 
accept and except. 
Put the past tense of each verb into a sentence. 

2 Correct the following : 

(i) Everyone may begin their work now. 

(2) How sweetly the flower smells. 

(3) Would you do it if you were me ? 

Ed.— 16 
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(4) He runs quicker than I. 

(5) Who did you give the book to ? 

(6) He don't enjoy his work. 

3 Explain the errors in the above sentences. 

Write not more than one line for each explanation. 

4 Write the plural form of each of the following : 

city valley strife 

church hero solo 

leaf mouse ox 

knife basis thief 

5 Write the story of one of the books you have read. 
Write not more than one page, giving special attention to : 
(i) Spelling. 

(2) Punctuation. 

(3) Grammatical construction. 

(4) Clear expression. 



GEOGRAPHY 



1 Name six manufacturing cities of New England, locate them, and 
name the important products of each. 

2 What do you mean by the British Empire, and what does it include ? 

3 Locate and tell what recent events have made the following places 
of interest to us: Hawaii, Cuba, Crete, Armenia, Venezuela. 

4 Give some reasons why New York is the largest city in the United 
States. 

5 What is a meridian ? the equator ? Which is the larger, and why ? 

6 What is a delta, and how is a delta formed ? Locate some large 
deltas. 

7 Why is it hotter in summer than in winter ? 

8 Locate and give some information about the Nile, Mt Vesuvius, 
Constantinople, Montreal, the North Sea, the Pyramids, the Colosseum, 
Venice, Johannisberg. 

II 
Answer either a or ^ of the following questions. 

1 {a) Compare the surface features of North America and South 
America. 

(d) Compare the lake system of North America with those of Eu- 
rope and Asia, considering relative size, situation, and drainage. 

2 (a) What commercial advantages has the United States in its 
position ? 

(d) Compare the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States 
in their commercial advantages. 
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3 (a) What are the chief exports and imports of the United States ? 
(d) Locate the following cities and tell what the chief industry of 

each is : Lowell, Pittsburg, New Orleans, Chicago. 

4 (a) Name four rivers of the world useful for navigation ; four 
rivers useful for manufacturing. 

(d) Name and locate three cities of Connecticut. 

Ill 

1 Locate the following continents with regard to the equator and the 
tropics : North America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia. • 

2 Where are the most fertile regions of the earth ? The principal 
desert areas ? The regions of the greatest rainfall ? 

3 Locate the com belt of the United States and tell what states are 
included ; the wheat area ; the cotton belt ; the coal section. 

4 What is the shortest water route between Chicago and New York ? 
Pittsburg and New Orleans? Havana and Constantinople? Liverpool 
and Bombay? 

5 What countries raise great quantities of beef ? Wool ? Coffee ? 
Sugar ? Rice ? 



HISTORY 



1 Mention, in order of time, four important events in the history of 
Connecticut. 

2 When was the French and Indian War, why was it so called, what 
people were engaged in it, and what was settled by it? Name twa 
famous generals connected with it ? 

3 Under what leaders were the American colonists led to revolt 
against England? 

4 Name three great American inventors, tell what they invented,, 
and show how their inventions influenced the development of the 
country. 

5 If the United States won their independence by the War of the 
Revolution, why was the war of 1812 fought ? 

6 Describe how Texas became one of the United States. 

7 Who was Thomas Hooker ? Roger Williams ? Nathan Hale ? Jef- 
ferson Davis? David Farragut? John C. Fremont? John Ericsson? 
Ulysses S. Grant ? Harriet Beecher Stowe ? 

8 Write a paragraph on the life of Abraham Lincoln. 

9 What was the World's Fair, and why was it held ? 
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II 

Answer four of the following questions : 

1 Write a brief account of life in the eariy Puritan colonies : houses^ 
dress^ amusements^ schools^ churches^ etc, 

2 What circumstances led to the settlement of Connecticut? Massa- 
chusetts ? 

3 Connect the following names with events in our history: Garrison^ 
Samuel Adams ^ Putnam ^ Phillips . 

4 What controversies have the United States and England had 
•since the Revolutionary War ? 

5. What territory has the United States acquired by purchase? by 
annexation ? by treaty ? 

6 What questions were settled by the Civil War. 

7 How did the French and Indian War prepare the colonists for the 
Revolutionary War. 

Ill 

"Write ten lines on each of the following topics : 
The Plymouth Colony. 
The Declaration of Independence. 
Slavery and the Territories. 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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The number of graduates from New Britain is 1,602^ 
of these 1,454 are living. 

The number of graduates from Willimantic is 170. Of 
these 168 are living and 24 are married. Replies have 
been received from 163. 

The number of graduates from New Haven is 176. 
All are living. 
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TEACHERS — NEW BRITAIN 



PRINCIPALS 



Name 



Residence 



1849 
1855 
1857 
1866 
1866 
1869 
1883 
1894 



Henry Barnard, LL.D. 
John D. Philbrick. A.M. *i886 
David N. Camp, A.M. 
Isaac N. Carlet»n, A.M. 
Homer B. Sprague, A.M. 
Isaac N. Carleton, A.M. 
Clarence F. Carroll, A.B. 
Marcus White 



Hartford 

New Britain 
Bradford^ Mass, 

Bradford^ Mass. 
Worcester, Mass, 
New Britain 



28 Main 



1855 
1857 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1883 
1894 



ASSOCIATE PRINCIPALS 



Name and Branches Taught 



Residence 



^ 



1850 
1852 
1855 

1857 

1858 

1864 

1871 

1878 



Rev. T. D. P. Stone* 1887 1852 

John D. Philbrick, A.M.t* '86 1855 

David N. Camp, A.M.f . . New Britain 1857 

Mathemaiicsy Natural Philosophy ^ Moral Philosophy , and Geography 

Charles F. Dowd, A.M 1858 

MaiheiHaiics, Natural Philosophy, and Moral Philosophy 

Henry B. Buckham, A.M !i864 

Mathematics^ Natural Philosophy, and Moral Philosophy i 

*JohnN. Bartlett. . . . New Britain 1867 

English Language and Literatures Natural Philosophy 

William 6. Dwight, A.M. . . Po'k'sie, N, Y, Vassar College 1878 

Natural and Physical Science 

Henry E. Sawyer, A.M. . . Northfield, Mass, 1884 

Natural and Physical Science 



♦ Deceased. 



t Elected Principal and Superintendent of Common Schools. 
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TEACHERS 



Name and Branches Taught 



Residence 



1850 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1S52 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 

1855 
1855 

1856 
1856 

1856 

1857 
1857 
1858 

1859 

1859 
i860 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1864 

1865 

1865 



New Britain 
Kensington 



*Rev. John A. Guion . 

( Transferred to High Sekoot) 

David N. Camp .... 

{Ap^inted Associate Principal) 

Nelson A. Moore .... 

Drawing • 

Mary Andrews New Britain 

Latin and English Grammar 

Edward W. Robbins .... Kensington 

Latin and English Grammar 

Jane A. Bartholomew 1867 

Geography and History^ etc, 

F. Julius Busch *i857 

Drawing 

B. N. Comings, M.D New Britain 

Physiology y Chemistry^ and Natural History 

*M. Josephme Wood 1889 

Instrumental Music 

George E. Gladwin, A.M. . . . Worcester, Mass, 

Arithmetic, Grammar, and Drawing 

John M. Potter 

Vocal Music 

Elizabeth Wheeler .... Stratford 

Arithmetic^ Grammar ^ and Latin 

Cordelia T. Hough .... New Britain 
Mrs. R. O. Hibbard 
Instrumental Music 

Jane L. Thomas New Haven 

Mrs. I. C. Andrews 
Rev. Levi W. Hart. A.M. . . ' . Brooklyn, N. 

Laiin, Arithmetic, and History 

Abby Henry Hartford 

*George Sherwood 1893 

Grammar and Natural Philosophy 

Henry B. Buckham, A.M. . . . Fayetteville, N. C. 

Latiuy Arithmetic^ History, and Rhetoric 
(Became Associate Principal 

Louis Bail New*k,NJ. 5i6Sum'rav. 

Drawing 

Elizabeth M. Wright 

Instrumental Music 

S. Henry Lee, A.B Springfd,Ms, 51 Westm'r 

Latin^ Arithmetic, and Reading 

C. W. Huntington .... Hartford 31 Pratt 

Instrumental and Vocal Music 

*S. Elizabeth Stanley 1883 .... 

Leverett L. Camp .... New Haven 1303 Chapel 

Arithmetic and Geography 

♦Erastus Ripley, A.M. 1870 

Latin^ A rithmetic, and Reading 

Ralph G. Hibbard .... New Britain 

Elocution 

William B. Thompson . . . New Britain 

Vocal Music 

Harriet N. Marshall .... New York 176 West 72d 



203 York 



5 Ha3mes 



Geography and History 

Rev. Francis T. Russell 



Elocittion 

C. Holcombe, Jr. 

yfathematics and Latin 



Waterbury 



1850 

1855 
1852 
1851 
1852 
1864 

1857 
1866 

1855 
1855 
1859 
i860 
1857 

1855 
1855 

1856 
1856 

1858 

1867 

1859 
i860 
1861 

1859 
1861 

1865 

1865 

1864 

1866 

1867 

1866 



* Deceased. 
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TEACHERS — Continued 



Name and Branches Taught Residence 



1866 
1867 
1867 

1869 
1869 

1869 

1869 

1869 

1870 
1870 
1872 

1873 
1873 
1875 
1876 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1884 

1884 

1884 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1885 



Miss Craigen 

C. A. Comstock 

Mary A. Dorrance 

History and Geography 

William E. Sheldon . . ♦ . Boston, Mass, 

RalphG. Hibbard. A.M. . . . New Britain Hillside pi. 

Elocution 

C. A. Meuth 

Drawing 

Ella S. Smith 

Mrs. Osborne 



1866 
1867 
1867 

1870 



Geography and Ttuory and Practice 

Emma M. Goldthwaite 

Mrs. M. L. Hoyt •iSre ' 

Music and Arithmetic 

Charles W. Bardeen .... Syracuse 

Natural Science 

Louis Bail Newar^,N./,si(>S*m*Tay. 

Drawing 

Celestia D. Browning .... Holyoke, Mass^ 
Mrs. John S. Comins 
Dravoing 

Celeste E. Bnsh Nianttc 

History and Geography 

♦Ella J. Gibbs 1890 



English Language and Literature 

ieAtw ' 



M. Jennie Atwood .... Bristol 

Mathematics 

Arthur W. Kibbe .... Somers 

Vocal Music 

Mrs. Anna E. Dupe6 .... Boston^ Massf 

Drawing 

Ludella L. Peck North' ton, Mas s.Smi^CoX 

English Language and Gymnastics 

Lilian A. Lee . . New Rochelle, N V. 76 Mahlstedt PI 

Drawing 

Mary C. Welles Washington, D. C. 

English Language and Literature 

Hattie A. Luddington . . . Fitchburg, Mass. 

Model School 

Helen F. Page .... Chicago Univ,, Chicago, IlL 

Model School 

Clara W. Mingins Detroit, Mich. ** The Albrambra" 

cor. Bagg and Park sts. 

Kindergarten: Training 

Jessie M. Woodward .... Norwalk 
Mrs. Dr. L. N. Phiney 
English 

Arthur B. Morrill, A.M. . . . New Haven 

Natural and Physical Science 

William E. Mead, A.B. . . . Middle town 

History and Latin 

Ellor E. Carlisle New Haven 

Geography, Geometry, and Gymnastics 

L. Belle Gorton Hartford 785 Asylum ave, 

Drawing, and Assistant in Model School 

Myrta E. Kemp . . . Denver, Col. 633 E. Colfax ave. 

Mrs. Prank Perry 
Model School 

* Deceased. 



1870 
1873 

1876 

1871 
187a 
1880 

1884 
1883 
1888 
1883 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1884 
1888 
1889 

1894 
1888 

1889 
1884 
1891 
1886 
1887 
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TEACHERS — Continued 



Name and Branches Taught 



Residence 



1885 

1885 
1885 



Came A. Lyle Seattle, Wash, 

Mrs. Dr. D. A. Richardson 
Model School 

♦Abbie S. Lee May i, 1896 

History ^ Geography^ and Assistant in Model School 

Iva M. Stillman New Britain 

Mrs. W. B. Thompson 

Lanrua^y and Assistant in Model School 



Germantown, Pa, 
. Buffalo, N, Y, 
Chicago, III, 2259 Calam't ave. 

Box 524 



1885 Mary Anna Jones 

Drawit^and Geometry 

1886 Katherine M. Hnrlburt 

Algebra and Geometry 

1886 Mary McCann 
Mrs. John A. Johnson 

Geography, and Assistant in Model School 

1884 Belle M. Clark Stamford 

Model School 

1887 Mary P. Foskett Southport 

Mrs. Geo. C. Boswell 

United States History 

1887 M. Grertrude Fenn .... New Britain 

Drawing and Grammar 

1887 Emma L. Cartwright . . . Norfolk, Va, 454 Freemason 
Mrs. L. C. Shepherd 
Model School 

1887 Ella M. Curtiss Say brook 

Mrs. P. A. Cnrtis 
Model School 

1887 Fannibelle Curtis . . Brooklyn, N Y. 131 Livingstone st. 

Kindergarten 

1888 Edith Gooding 

I English Langnage and Literature 

i888|Jane Darlington New Britain 

i Model Schools^ Methods and Criticisms 

1888 Lucy C. Catlin 

I Physical Training and Grammar 

i888;*Julia P. Rockwell .... Meriden 
Mrs. Sidney J. Roby 
I Grammar and H istory 

1888 Jennie E. Chapin 

I Geography : Model School 

1 888, George P. Pnenix 

I Natural Science 

1 8891 Mary E. Goodrich 

History and Grammar 

1889 Carrie B. Copley . 
Mrs. J. L. Rnndlett 

Kinderpnrten 

Alice E. Reynolds .... New Haven 

Model School, Methods and Training 

Elizabeth L. Allyn .... New Britain 

Arithmetic and Geography 

Martha R. Mann 



1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 



1889 
1889 



Willimantic 
. Willimantic 

New Britain 112 Chestnut 
Concord, N, H, 38 Merrimac 



Physiology and Biology 

Ruth A. Hatch .... 
Mrs. A. F. Shiverick 
English and History 

Alice M. Haynes .... 

Model School 

Charles A. Kunou 

Manual Training and Worhshop 



Chic, III, 4160 Ellis ave. 



Los Angeles, Cal, 



189X 

1887 
1887 

1886 
1887 
1889 

1884 
1889 



1890 

1888 

1889 
1889 

1890 
1890 

1889 

1893 
1890 
1890 

1891 

1 891 
1891 

1891 
1894 



♦ Deceased. 
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TEACHERS — Continued 



Name and Branches Taught 



Residence 



s 



1890 Jennie M. Banks .... 
Mrs. Edward Taylor 
Kindergarten 

1890 Emily J. Parker .... 

Drawing and Language 

1890 Helen J. Bunce .... 

Model Schools and Training 

1890 Jennie Hickok .... 

Natural Science 

1890 Gertrude L. Rhoades . 

Model School and Training 

1890 Mary G. Peabody 

History and Literature 

1890 Ida E. Viets .... 

Mrs. H. L. Paige 

Assistant in Kindergarten 

1890 *Gertrude Conant 1892 

History and Literature 

1890 Esther D. Gill .... 

Singing and A rithmetic 

1890 Mary E. Harper .... 

Model Schools and Writing 

1890 Anna McMichael .... 

Model Schwds and Training 

1890 May E Greene .... 

Physical Training and Language 

1890 Emma E. Snow .... 
Mrs. Arthur C. Blake 

Geometry and Language 

1890 *Mary B. Upson 1 891 . 

Kindergarten 

1891 E. Ine Brown .... 

Model Schools 

1 891 Helena D. Cowles 

Mrs. Marcus White 

Model School: Training 

1891 Mary A. Freeman 

Model School; Training 

1891 Mattie A. Cole .... 

Model Schools : Training 

1891 Kate S. Anderson 

Physical Training 

1891 Emily H. Viets . . . 

Kindergarten ; Slojd 

1 891 Jessie E. Guernsey 

Engiish ; History 

1891 Elizabeth Mary Blakeslee . 

Latin ; Greek ; English 

1891 Lt.-Col. Alfred E. Thompson . 

Military Drill 

1 891 Bertha M. McConkey . . . , 

Model Schools : Training 

1891 Alice S. McQuaid . . . . 

Stenography 

1891 Lucy B. Whhe 

Mathematics / English 

1891 Carrie H. Conley . . . , 

Cooking 



* Deceased. 



Southport 

New Britain 
New Britain 



New Britain 

South Manchester 

New Britain 447 Arch 



Boscawen, N H, 

Melrose 

Reading, Pa, 606 Laurel 

Brookline, Mass, 

New Britain 



Wallingford 

New Britain Emmon PI 

Leominster^ Mass, 

Fitchburg, Mass, 

Chicago, III. 

Worker, Mass. Salisbury 

New Britain 

New Haven 

New Britain 244 Main 

South Manchester 

New Haven 



South Manchester 



1892 



1892 



1893 

1 891 
1893 
1893 
1 891 

1 891 

1891 
1894 
1896 

1892 
1893 
1893 
1892 

1892 
1896 

1892 
1892 
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TEACHERS — Continued 



Name and Branches Taught 



Residence 



1891 

1891 
189X 
Z89I 
1892 
1892 
1892 
X892 
1892 
1892 
Z892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 

1893 

1893 
1893 
1894 
1894 
1894 



Bristol 



Forestville 
South Manchester 
Washington 
New Britain 35 Curtiss 



Westfield, Mass. 15 S. Broad 



Millie Anns .... 
Mrs. Millie Gibb 

Model School : Traininr 

Lina H. Weed 

Model School 

Georgianna Minor 

Kindergartner 

Fanny P. Brown . 

Kindergartner 

Lillian W. Hart . 

Latin ; Greek 

Minnie L. Clark New Britain 12 Hawkins 

Model School : Training 

Alma E. Beale 

Physical Science 

E. Abbie Clark . 

Assistant^ Model Schools 

Frances E. Cheney . . Spring eld, Mass. 34 Church st, 

Assistant. Kindergarten : Manual "training 

Georgia M. Moseley .... Hartford 426 Asylum 

Assist ant y Kindergarten and Model Schools 

Anna B. Bocke^ Trenton , N J, 

Latin ; Mathematics 

Margaret C. Fuller .... Lincoln, Neb. 2525 R st 

A rithmetic 

Elise M. Traut Hartford 

French and German 

M. Lizzie Scudder .... Newtown 

Assistant^ Kindergarten 

May S. Nichols South Manchester 

Model School ; Manual Training 

Margaret S. Hubbell .... New Britain 

Music 

♦Mary A. Spear 1898 

Model School; Training 

Leon I. Wood Water bury 

Latin ; Greek 

Emily B. Scarborough . . . New Britain 

Physical Training 

Bessie N. Leonard . . . NorthUon, Mass, Clark School 

Assistant^ Kindergarten ; Manual Training 

Caroline T. Robbins .... New Britain 

Physical Science 

Mary E. Musson New Haven • 

Assist an ty Kindergarten 

Frederick A. Verplanck . . . South Manchester 

Principal of Schools at South Manchester 

Emily J. Lange Hartford 9 S. Hudson 

Mrs. Allen W. Brown 

Model School : Training 

Walter E. Russell .... Gorham, Me, 

Physical Science 

Jeanne Charlus 

French 

Clara M. Washburn .... New Britain 

Model School ; Training 

*Anna E. Ericson .... Ridgefield 

Model School : Training 

Annie L. Parker Meriden 

Pianist in Gymnasium 



1894 
1892 

1893 
1894 

1894 
1893 
1894 
1893 
1894 

1893 
1893 
1896 
1894 



1894 
1894 
1894 

1894 

1894 
894 

1895 



♦Deceased 
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Name and Branches Taug:lit 



Residence 



^ 



1894 Emma E. Winslow .... Hartford 167 Sigoumey 1895 

Model School : Training 

1894 Annie E. McNulty .... New Haven 1896 

Ptnmanship : Assistant in Physical Laboratory 

1894 Anna M. Clark Burlington, Vt, 1895 

Manual Training: Assistant in Physical Laboratory 

1894 Maude L. Gridley .... South Manchester 

Training School : Training 

1894 Fanniebelle Curtis . Brooklyn, N. V, 131 Livingstone 1897 

Kindergarten: Theory: Training I 

1894 Julia E. Grosvenor . . . Nor tk ton, Mass. Clarke School 1895 

Assistant, Kindergarten ' 

1894 Lina D. Wilcox Middletown 107 Grand 1897 

Model Schools : Training 

1894 Marie Curtis New Britain 1898 

Assistant, Kindergarten 

1894 Delia I. Sheridan .... Manchester Green 1895 

Mrs. William W.Burke 
Assistant in Model School 

1895 Estelle M. Hart New Britain 

Model School: Training 

1895 Jessie Simonson New Britain 48 Camp 1897 

Model School : Training 

1895 Florence M. Prince .... New Britain 1898 

Assistant, Kindergartner 

1895 Claribel Young New Britain 16 Pine 1896 

Mrs. Clarence R. Root 

Assistant, Kindergartner 

1895 Mary E. Ward well .... New Britain 

Mathematics : English 

1895 Edith M. Gridley .... South Manchester 

Training 

1895 Carrie A. Kauffmann .... South Manchester 

Singing 

1896 Estelle I. Pierpoint .... South Manchester 

Assistant, Kindergarten 

1896 F. P. Briggs* . ^ 1897 

Botany : Zoology : Geology 

1896 Hannah M. Gartland .... New Britain 

Model Schools : Training 

1896 Amalie Feibel Brooklyn, N. V. 1897 

Assistant, Kindergarten 

1896 Anna A. Bubser Hartford 172 Putnam 18 

Model Schools : Training 

1897 Ada M. Harding .... New Britain Hillside PL 

Model Schools : Training 

1897 Addie T. Bannister .... New Britain 23 Cedar . 

Model Schools : Training 

1897 Alice O'Grady New Britain 55 Lexington . 

Kindergarten: Theory: Training 

1897 Charles H. Morrill .... New Britain 43 Cedar . 

Zoology: Geology : Geography 

1897 Grace E. Mo wry .... South Manchester 

Training Schools : Training 

1897 Sarah T. Palmer .... South Manchester 

Training Schools : Training 



* Deceased. 
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1851 


Name 


Address 


Franklin C. Brownell . 


died i87;t 


Loverett L. Camp 


. New Haven 1303 Chapel st. 


Andrew J. Welles 


died 1872 


Ellen S. Cornwell 




Mrs. L. L. Camp 


died January, 1895 


Jane S. Olmstead 


died 1867 




1852 


Rev. S. H. Lee . 


. Springfield^ Mass, 106 Wilbraham Road 


Frederick B. Perkins . 


. New York City 20 W. 32d st. 



1853 



Ebenezer D. Bassett . 
Nathaniel C. Boardman 
Alfred E. Camp . 
Ibri Cannon, Jr. . 
C. Goodwin Clark 
♦Obed B. Morse . 
George Sherwood 
E. Ely Talcott . 
Jane A. Bartholomew 

Mrs. M. S. Porter 
*Maria E. Bassette 
Mary J. Camp 
S. Adeline Clark 

Mrs. George Sherwood, Chicago, m., 5x3 Adams st. 
Juliette F. Hyde 

Mrs. WiUiam L. Gaylord died 1875 

M. Helen Randall 

Mrs. P. W. Wells died 1 884 

*A. Augusta Thompson 

Mrs. George Partridge, St Louis, Mo. 

♦ Not heard from. 



Philadelphia, Pa, 
died 1873 
died 1889 
died 1863 
died 1889 

Hamilton, Minn, 
died 1893 
died 1858 

died 1867 
Watertown 
Durham Center 



2 121 North 29th St. 
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1854 



Name Address 

Alden A. Baker . . . Colchester 

George E. Gladwin . . Worcester^ Mass. 16 Harvard St. 

Walter R. Kingsbury . . Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Emma W. Brewer 

Mrs. Charles M. Bidwell, Hockanum 
Sarah A. Buckingham . . died Sept. 20, 1894 

Emma C. Carter 

Mrs. S. H. Lee, Springfield, Mass., xo6 Wilbraham Road 
Ellen L. Cowell . 
Emeline Harrison 
Elizabeth R. Havens 

Mrs. Welles Adams 
Mary B. Mather 

Mrs. F. C. Brownell, Bristol 
♦Emily L. Rogers . . . Norwalk 
Caroline C. Rose 

Mrs. Ingraham 
Jennette J. Rose 

Mrs. Benjamin F. Hathaway, Stamford, 350 Marshfield ave. 
Ellen M. Sprague . . Chicago, III. 309 Wabash ave. 

S. Elizabeth Stanley 

Mrs. Dr. John Taylor died 1883 

Emily A. Thayer 

Mrs. P. Bennett, New Milford died 1 893 

Elizabeth Wheeler . . Stratford 
Ellen Wheeler . . . Stratford 
S. Ellen Wheeler . 

Mrs. Chandler Cowles died 1882 

1855 



died 1876 
died 1875 

died March i, 1895 



died 1868 



James R. Dutton 

J. Marshall Guion, Jr. 
•Albert A. Hills . 

Daniel H. Man waring 
♦Samuel G. Mead . 

John F. Peck 

Thomas K. Peck . 

Edward D. Rawson 

Henry W. Titus . 

Elbridge G. Upson 

Martha M. Baird 

Mrs. Owen T. Clarke, Milford, Box 633 

Jane D. Baldwin . . . died 1881 

Roxy Can dee . . . died 1859 

Susan E. Grew 

Mrs. J. F. Bingham, 484 Farmington ave., Hartford 



Colchester 

died 1 891 
East Boston, Mass. 
Clinton 

McPherson, Kan, 
Colebrook River 

died Sept. 28, 1893 

died 1859 

died 1857 

died 1869 



* Not heard from. 
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Name Address 

Jane A. Hart 

Mrs. J. D. Lewis, 438 George st, New Haven 
Susan J. Hayes 

Mrs. John B. Chalfant, Cloverdale, Cal., Sonoma Co. 



Hartford 
Flemington^ Pa, 
New York City 

died 1868 
New Haven 
Alexandria y Va. 



Abby E. Henry 
*Mary F. Jones 
Harriet N. Marshall 
Lydia Mather 

Mrs. George Randall 
*Sara A. Morse 
*Sarah J. Noyes . 
Emeline E. Rose 

Mrs. George E. Schofield, Stamford, 11 Bedford sL 
Elizabeth W. Sage . . died 1859 

Maria L. Sanford . . . Minneapolis^ Minn, 

University of Minnesota 
Jane L. Thomas 

Mrs. I. C. Andrews, New Haven, 203 York sL 
Emily Upson 

Mrs. L. Edgar Bunce, Jersey City, N. J., ai Gardner ave. 
♦Jennie M. Walbridge . . St. Louis, Mo. 
M. Josephine Wood 

Mrs. D. M. Warren died 1889 



5 Haynes st. 
503 Boulevard 



237 York St. 
211 Prince St. 



1856 

Wallingford 

Lost River 

died 1863 

New Haven 

Fr anting fiam, Mass. 

West Hartford 

Groton 

Willimantic 

Collinsville 

Westford 

died 1867 
died 1878 
died 1879 



438 George st. 



George Pillow . . . Wallingford Masonic Home 

Henry Harger . . . Lost River Blaine Co. , Idaho 

Edwin R. Keyes . 
John G. Lewis 
*E. Lewis Moore . 
John H. Peck 
Asa Perkins . 
*Marcus L. Tryon . 
Mortimer A. Warren 
♦Amos A. White . 
Edwin Whitney . 
Charles H. Wright 
Betsey C. Blakeman 
S. Elizabeth Dunham 

Mrs. George Loomis, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Elizabeth J. Goodwin 

Mrs. M. A. Warren, Collinsville 
Mary Hall 

Mrs. Ransom Baldwin, Meriden 
Sarah E. Hanford 

Mrs. Asa B. Woodward died 1 882 

Esther Henry . . . Hartford *• The Goodwin" 

S. Josephine Higgins 

Mrs. S. Josephine King died June II, 1894 

* Not heard from. 
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Name Address 




Marietta W. HuU . . . Clinton 




Almira Lovell . . Flint, Mich, 


319 Third st. East 


Eliza P. Norwood 




Mrs. Moses G. WUder died 1 869 




Fanny W. Wakelee 




Mrs. Anson H. Blakeman, Oronoque 




N. Louise Wakelee 




Mrs. D. W. Plumb, Shelton, 45 Woostcr st. 




1857 




Lewis A. Camp . . . Seymour 




Levi E. Latimer . . . Chicago, III. 


703 Leland ave. 


James H. Linsley . . . Northford 




Allen McLean, Rev. . . died i88a 




Correl F. North . . . West Winsted 




Edward B. Peck . . . Hartford 


Gen. Life Ins. Co. 


Frederick W. Smith. M.D. . New London 


31 Jay St. 


Cynthia E. Brooks . . died 1869 




Maria A. Butler 




Mrs. WilUam A. Varian, 3007 Broadway, Klngsbridge, New York City 


Annie M. Chester . . New London 


Box 862 


Frances Chesebrough, . . Stonington 


Box 319 


Harriet L. Hart 




Mrs. A. C. Denison, Middlefleld 




Mary E. Hill . . . . New York City 


died Feb. 1896 



Luda F. Holcomb 

Mrs. L. M. WUcox. Granby died 1891 

Olive A. Pond 

Mrs. J. H. Amies, Philadelphia, Pa., 1438 Rush st. 
♦Phebe Selleck . . . Redding 
Eliza Talcott . 



Gilbert E. S. Amidon 

Sherman B. Bishop 
*J. G. Dearborn . 

Brainerd W. Maples 

George G. McLean 

Augustus Warner . 

Matthew C. Woodford . 

Anna E. Carpenter 
♦Anna A. Carter 

Mrs. Marcus Merwin, Greely, CoL 

Sarah H. Chamberlin 

Mrs. James L. Johnson, Springfield, Mass., 369 Union st 



. New London 




Z858 




. East Willington 




died March 


I9» 1895 


. Boston, Mass. 




. Norwalk 


II Maple St. 


. Portland 




. CHcago, III. 


503 Dearborn ave. 


. Unionville 




. Wilton 


Box 59 



1859 



Thomas E. Barrett 



died 1862 



♦ Not heard from. 
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Name 


Address 




DwightEly . 


died 1863 




Calvin C. Foster . 


Worcester^ Mass, 


Station A 


AbnerB. HoUey . 


New York City 


130 West 123d St 


John S. Linsley. M.D. 


New York City 


65 West 70th st 


R. Henry Stone . 


Los Angeles^ Col, 


2000 Figueroa st. 


Elizabeth Bald^nn 


died 1886 




Cornelia B. Beers 


died 1868 




Anna M. Campbell 


died 1889 




Mary H. Clements 






Mrs. Alfred N. Filley, Bloomfield, Box 109 




Louise M. Eddy 






Mrs. H. Waring Howard, 


Sr., Greenwich 




•Mrs. Electa M. Herrick 


. Birmingham 




Ann Eliza Holcomb 






Mrs. A. B. Bdwards, Gran 


by 




C. Elizabeth Jones 


Deep River 




Kezia A. Peck 


. Bristol 




Amanda M. Root 


died 1885 




M. Virginia Smith 


. Wellesley, Mais, 
z86o 


Dana Hall 


Charles S. Dudley 


. WestvilU 




Anson F. Fowler . 


died 




John F. Gaffney . 


. Brooklyn 


375 Clinton st 


Henry A. Loveland 


Fair Haven 




Calvin B. McLean, Rev. 


. Stamford 




W. Edgar Simonds 


Collinsville 




Sarah F. Aiken . 


IVinnipauk 





died 1892 



Anna A. Baird 

Mrs. William Andrew 
Harriet N. Bartholomew 

Mrs. Everett demons, Hartford, 6a Buckingham st. 
Mary E. Bassett 

Mrs. Joseph P. Mumford, 1401 North 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mary L. Catlin . . . Winsted 
Julia A. Clarke . . . died 1871 

♦Esther L. Hitchcock 

Mrs. Fred. P. Finney, New Haven, 40 Kensington st. 
Mary V. Lee, M.D. . . died 1892 

Esther C. Perry . . . Hartford 
Helen R. Randle 

Mrs. Henry S. Bamum, Sandy Hook 
Mary A. Seymour 

Mrs. Frank C. Latimer died 1 869 

♦Ellen E. Southworth 

Mrs. Ossian Bugbee, Springfield, Mass. 
Maria Talcott 

Mrs. J. M. Wardwell, New London, 9 Pleasant sL 

• Not heard from. 
Ed. — 17 



55 Beacon st. 
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. Cleveland^ O. 

died 1863 
died 1880 

. Ore Hill 

♦The Linden," Hartford 



Name Address 

William Henry Dyer . . Boston^ Mass. 

Berkshire Life Ins. Co. 
Horace W. Hubbard 
Martin V. B. Glover 
Edwin B. Paddock 
Elias F. Sanford . 
Augusta L. Curtis 

Mrs. Z. K. Pease, ' 
Adeline C. Hayes 

Mrs. H. P. Dennison, Deep River 
Frances A. Hibbard 

Mrs. Arza Hill, New Britain 
Abigail Hubbard . . died 1898 

Laura G. Lovell , . . Flinty Mich, 
Eliza K. Richards 

Mrs. Charles H. Dillings, Wethersfield 
M. Genevra Wright 

Mrs. M. J. Woodrnflf, New York City, ao E. 80th st 



40 Water st. 
Holland Hotel 



319 Third St., East 



Z862 



Asa K. Butts 
Huber Clarke 
Charles F. Holt . 
Simeon H. Jennings 
Israel F. Loomis . 
Smith S. Ventres . 
Came E. Day 
Alice Norton 
Lydia A. Staats . 
Lucy A. Tracy 

Mrs. Walter W. Roberts, New Britain, 35 Park Place 
Ellen E. Welles 

Mrs. J. W. Griswold, Wethersfield, Box 25 



died 1887 
Willimantic 

died 1866 
Deep River 
East Hampton 
Shailerville 

died 1875 
Kensington 
Norwalk 



1863 



Samuel M. Hotchkiss 
James L. Johnson 
*Henry B. Moore, Jr. 
Lyman Payne 
Herbert R. Pratt 
Oscar Scofield 
Theresa R. Bartholmew 

Mrs. T. W. Stanley, Granby 
Edda Belden 

Mrs. Charles S. Northrop, Berlin 
Kate Butts .... 



Hartford 

Springfield^ Mass, 

New Haven 

Middletown 

died 1865 
died 1864 



died 1875 



Hotel Brainerd 
269 Union st. 

167 Main st 



* Not heard from. 
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Name Address 

Ellen R. Camp . . . New Britain 9 Camp st. 

♦Annie L. Cowles 

Baroness Paul des Granges, Konigsberg, Prussia 
Isabel L. Ely 

Mrs. David B. Hamilton, Waterbury 
♦Hannah H. Grosevnor . Boston, Mass, 1427 Washington st. 

Louise S. Hotchkiss . . East Boston, Mass. Hotel Lexington 

Margaret M. Mann 

Mrs. Charles B. Jillson, Providence, R. I., 1x8 Sutton St. 
Sarah E. Miller . . . San Jose, Cal, 

Ellen M. Paddock . . Middletovm St. Luke's Home 

Georgiana Sanford 

Mrs. C. W. Kelley, Redding Ridge 
♦Sophia T. Stoddard 

Mrs. Bdward H. Gillette, Des Moines, la. 

1864 

Henry S. Chittenden . . died 1879 

Daniel W. Rossi ter . . died 1874 

Sarah J. Arnold 

Mrs. Charles A. Bowles died 

Kathleen Brockway . . died 1872 

Prudence M. Butler 

Mrs. Milton H. Basaett, New Britain, 4a Bassett st. 
♦Addie P. Campbell 

Mrs. Kelson H. Ives, Meriden 
Carrie T. Carey 

Mrs. C. M. Talcott, New Haven, 568 Chapel st. 
Mary J. Corbin 

Mrs. Wilbur P. Rogers, Meriden, 83 Akron it. 
Carrie F. Dayton 

Mrs. C. B. McLean, Stamford 
Olive D. Gallup . . died 1878 

Sarah D. Hartson 

Mrs. Dwight Steele died 1879 

Julia E. Steele 

Mrs. Pred. B. Callender, Hartford, 396 Asylum st. 
Susan A. Steele . died 1890 

Laura Stone 

Mrs. George W. Pike, South Killlngly 
Celia I. Stuart 

Mrs. Henry B. Rowe, 30 Academy st, New Haven 



Clar. W. Colton, Rev. 
Amos F. Palmer . 
John O. Smith, M.D. 



X865 

died 1887 

died 1870 

South Canterbury 



* Not heard from. 
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*Jennie Brown 

Mrs. Prank S. Smith, North Haven 
Helen W. Cristy 

Mrs. Dr. D. W. Osg:ood, New Haven, 747 George »t. 
Mary D. Lee 

Mrs. George Isbell, 498 Chapel st. New Haven died Sept., 1 894 
♦Lucy W. Patterson 

Mrs. Prank Curtis, Beaumont, Beaumont Co., Cai 
Helen P. Porter 

Mrs. Amos P. Palmer died 

Emma J. Stone 

Mrs. Samuel M. Hotchkiss, 143 Washington st, Hartford 
M. Louise Stud well . . died 1887 

Maria L. Turner 

Mrs. Philip J. Breen, 573 George St., New Haven 
Carrie E. Williams . . Rocky Hill 



1866 



*W. W. Davenport . . North Stamford 

J. Newton Green . 
♦David H. Harris . 

George W. Harris 



Worcester^ Mass, 21 Lancaster st. 

JacksonvilU^ III, 



Wethersfield 

died - 
New Britain 
Bristol 



Thomas Odell 
Julius H. Pease . 
M. Jennie At wood 
Abbie M. Bunce 

Mrs. A. O. Crosby, Bast Glastonbury 
*Lottie D. Butler . . . New Haven iia Ferry st. 

Mary P. Hart 

Mrs. Dr. John D. Quill, Wallingford 
Anna G. Kennedy 

Mrs. William J. Garland, New Haven, 338 York st. 
Lizzie C. Kirk 

Mrs. B. H. Sutliflfe, Plymouth 
Mattie F. Pease 

Mrs. W. E. Bennett, Portsmouth, N. H., 41 Middle st. 
Alice J. Rowe 

Mrs. George W. Harris died 1 872 

Ellen T. Tuller 

Mrs. Fred. Ellsworth died July 21, 1897 

M. Adelia Viets 

Mrs. Charles A. Blair, Newington 
Kate L. Warren . . . Collinsville 
Hattie B. Wolcott 

Mrs. George M. Chittenden, Meriden, 240 Liberty st 
Nellie E. Woodford 

Mrs. Harrison Woodford, Avon 

• Not heard from. 
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Z867 




Name 


Address 




Edwin P. Augur . 


Middletown 


61 Broad st. 


Sylvester C. Dunham . 


Hartford 


17 Marshall St 


Robert S. Griswold 


Wethersfield 




John A. Lees 


died 1876 




Lucy E. Aug^ 






Mrs. Charles A. Dudley, 


Guilford 




Mary E. Baldwin 






Mrs. Darius Matthewson, Wakefield, Neb. 




•Jane S. Bonney . 


New Haven 




L. Marie Brown 






Mrs. Edwin N. Butler 


died 1874 




Susan B. Case 






Mrs. Edwin P. Augur, Middletown, 61 Broad'st. 




♦Attie Eugenia Clark . 


Beacon Falls 




NeUie M. Lord 






Mrs. Herman Welles 


died 1884 




Margaret J. McRoy 


died 1873 




Marietta Robinson 






Mrs. J. R. Bishop, Cheshire 




Sarah E. Tallmadge 






Mrs. D. Smith Sholes 


died 1885 
1870 




Cyrus W. Buell . 


Toledo, Ohio 


205 a North 14th St. 


Harriet E. Brown 


died 1873 




Sarah F. Carpenter 








died 1883 




EUie E. Fox . 


Kansas City, Mo. 


511 Wabash ave. 


Emma C. Ives 


Cleveland, Ohio 


84 Irvington st. 


Sarah A. Peck 


died 1873 





Ida A. Shelley 

Mrs. Middlesex A. Bailey, Emporia, Kan., ai8 W. lath ave. 
Clara C. Smith . . . Hartford 55 Capitol ave. 

Annie R. Wallace . . died 1871 



Box 454 





1871 


Frank H. Baldwin 


Stamford 


*John R. Bowman 




Andrew Buell 


Plymouth 


Livingfston C. Lord 


Moorhead, Minn, 


Albert J. Russell . 


Middletown 


Theodore S. Tyrrell . 


Seymour 


William W. Woodford 


died 


Celia A. Allen 




Mrs. Edwin D. Wolcott, Manchester, ix Hudson st. 


Ella V. Atkins - 




Mrs. Clarence A. Bingham, Forestville 
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Ella Z. Blatchley 

Mrs. Rollin C. Newton, Woodbridge, Westville P. O. 
♦Alice A. Boss 

Mrs. Page, Woodstock 
Laura E. Bronson 

Mrs. W. W. Woodford, Hartford, 30 Washington st 
Hannah W. Bryant . . East Hartford 19 Bumside ave. 

Kate E. Chapman 

Mrs. Arthur B. Treat, 73 Rosette st. New Haven 
Josephine Cry er . . . died 1879 

Helena R. Dawson 

Mrs. Helena R. Rossiter, 105 Clark St., Hartford 
Elvira P. Dudley 

Mrs. Samnel N. Woodhouse, Wethersfield 
Sarah J. Ensign . . . Weatogue 
Minna H. Hertel 

Mrs. Willard Eddy, Haddam 
Emeline H. Knapp 

Mrs. Edward Ellis, East Longrmeadow, Mass. 
Isadore F. Larkin . . Boston, Mass, 51 N. Market st 

H. Elizabeth Murray 

Mrs. H. Elizabeth Stanley, 55 Lexington St., New Britain 
Rebecca M. Northrop . . Ridge field Box 89 

Mary L. Tallmadge 

Mrs. Minott C. Kellogg, Mt. Vernon, N. Y^ 54 South ad ave. 

1872 

Hattie L. Abbott 

Mrs. A. H. Nash died 1 877 

Elizabeth M. Alexander . Meadville, Pa, 
Frances A. Ayer . . . Bethlehem 
♦Josephine A. Bartlett 

Mrs. James H. Sweet, Quidnic, R. I. 
Calista A. Dean . . . Hartford 147 Lawrence st 

Edna J. Ely .... Brockway 
Jennie S. Griffin 

Mrs. John G. Emmons, Dayton, Ohio, axx McPherson st 
Ida L. Griswold 

Mrs, Robert S. Griswold, Wethersfield 
Lizzie G. Ives . . Ridgewood, N, /. 

Lois O. Jackson, M.D. 

Mrs. George H. Knapp, Danbury 
Emily L. Kimberly 

Mrs. Benjamin P. Wheeler, North Stonington, Box 95 
Ida G. LaPlace 

Mrs. J. E. Harding, Hamburgh 
Jennie E. Law . . . Springfield, Mass, 71 Dartmouth Terrace 
Serena H. Medbury 

Mrs. George W. Bums, Morrison, IlL 
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Jennie E. Merriman 

Mrs. Andrew Buell, Plymouth 
Julia A. Minor 

Mrs. N. M. Strong, North Woodbury 
Emerette J. Munson 

Mrs. G. G. Bassett, MarshalltoWn, Iowa, 504 No. Center 
M. Eva Perkins 

Mrs. John A. Lewis, 83 Grove Hill, New Britain 
Ella F. Pilgrim . . . Hartford 924 Main st. 

E. Jennie Piatt 

Mrs. Charles A. Northend, Hartford, 56 Wlllard st. 
♦Emma J. Richardson . . Berlin 
Mary G. Sage 

Mrs. Herman Hurd, Raymond, Neb. 
LfOrena Schofield 

Mrs. Andrew Buell died 1877 

♦Birdie L. Stanton 

Mrs. Frank W. Fenner, Taftville 
Nellie M. Terry 

Mrs. William H. Read, Brightwood, Mass. 
Wilbert W. Norton . . Goshen 

January, 1873 
Annie E. Bradley 

Mrs. Lewis G. Bno, Simsbury 
Louise E. Brown 

Mrs. Alexander Buell, Clinton died Nov. 28. 1892 

♦Adele J. Burr . . New Haven 92 York Square 

Celeste E. Bush . . . Niantic 
Belle B. Chapman 

Mrs. William H. Kellogg, 8 Fern St., Hartford . 
Alice L. Hough . . . Wallingford 
Ella Huntington 

Mrs. Elliot D. Clark, Milford, Box 66a 
Josephine L. Shattuck 

Mrs. W. H. Morey, HoUister, San Benito Co., Cal. 
♦Abbie P. Weaver . . Derby 

Achsah A. Wright 

Mrs. Henry Oscar Shaler, 70 Loveland St., Middletown 
James F. Goodell, M.D. . Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

June, 1873 

Kilmeny Barnes 

Mrs. Albert A. Holt . . Fitchburg, Mass. 5 Highland ave. 

Mrs. Sarah A. Buck . . died 1878 

Jennie L. Carr . . . ColUnsviUe 

Ella M. Daniels . . . Meriden 31 Elm St. 

Dellaphine A. Holbrook . Middletovm 17 Cross st 

Julia E. Killam 

Mrs. Burdett D. Rowlee, Carthage, Mo. 
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^Josephine Manning 
Eunice C. Miller 

Mrs. William Hopler, Springfield, Mass. 
Hattie E. Park . . . MysHc 
Minnie E. Pease . . . New Britain 
Ludella L. Peck . , . Northampton^ Mass, 
Emma M. Peck 

Mrs. P. Lr. Gaylord, Ansonia, 69 South Cliff St. 
Eva I. Rogers 

Mrs. F. K. Tucker, Fort Lee, N. J. 
•Gazelle M. Rulofson 

Mrs. R. A. Thomson, 37 The Hill, Kobe, Japan 
Addie E. Sperry . . . Bolton 
Julia A. Stevens 

Mrs. W. H. H. Morgan, Amherst, Mass. 



26 Court St 
Smith College 



Hattie E. Stone . 
Frances E. Terrell 

Mrs. Frank Colbum 
John D. Avery 
Thomas D. Bristol, M.D. 
Thomas E. Hazell 
♦Francis Johnson . 
N. E. Pierce . 
John Rossiter 



Rochester, N Y. 

died 1886 
North Stonington 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Summit, N, J, 
Westfield, Mass. 
Bristol 
Norwich 



27 Birch Crescent 



Euclid ave. 

Box 717 

10 West School St. 



81 Union st. 



January, 1874 
Lottie E. Adams 

Mrs. Thomas E. Elliott, Bristol, 183 Prospect St. 
Annie L. Ashton 

Mrs. William H. Hall, Waterbury, Box 592 
Jerusha Avery 

Mrs. William A. Farren, New London, K. H. 
EUa E. Beardsley . . . Middletown 
Mary G. Clarke 

Mrs. J. C. Burr, Crescent St., Middletown 
Florence E. Colton . . died 1874 

Carrie L. Cooke 

Mrs. Seymour W. Earle, Meriden, zag Britannia st. 
*Mary C. Cowles . . . Norfolk 
Louise H. Dowd 

Mrs. Prank Comstock, 8a South Main st. South Norwalk 
Ella M. Forbes 

Mrs. Henry F. Tiffany, Center Brook, Box 14. 
Flora H. Lucas 

Mrs. Fred A. Nickerson, Middleboro, Mass. 



East Silver st 



Ellen Merrill . 
Nathan C. Billings 
Clarence M. Ely . 
John M. Fox . 
Frank E. Guild, M.D. 



Norwalk 
New York 
Harvtinton 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Windham 



26 France st 
745 Sixth ave. (Box 46). 

117 West Sixth st 



♦ Not heard from. 
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June, 1874 

Name Address 

Nellie F. Baldwin 

Mrs. Prank A. Chamberlain, Unionville 
Annie £. Beeman 

Mrs. J. Fillmore Strons:, Windsor ville 
Minerva E. Comstock . Inst, for deaf, 904 Lex. ave., N. Y. 

Rebecca E. Comstock . . Nor walk 
Hannah A. Curtiss 

Mrs. Roswell F. Perry, 143 West Main St., New Britain 
Isadora L. Curtiss 

Mrs. Charles B. Andruss, 40 South Bnrritt St., New Britain 
•S. Anna Dickinson 

Mrs. Isaac W. Knapp, Yonkers, N. Y. 
EUen M. Famen 

Mrs. Prank Cavanaugh, Middletown, South Main st. 
Sarah E. Fitch . . . Norwalk Springwood ave. 

Eva L. Flinn . . . Norwalk 18 Catherine st 

Belle E. Goslee 

Mrs. Curtis B. TUey, New Haven, ^1% Crown st. 
Martha Gregory . . . Norwalk 3 Park st. 

Katie M. Griswold 

Mrs. H. A. White, Wethersfield 
Nellie E. Hills . . . ForestvilU 
Kitty M. Hurlburt 

Mrs. Paul G. A. Shultce, South Norwalk, 30 Lowe st. 
Emily J. Kellogg 

Mrs. George L. Bldredge, Hartford, 39 Pearl 
Elizabeth McArthur 

Mrs. Elizabeth McArthur McKay, Danbury, Box 35a 
Sylvia E. Merwin 

Mrs. Wm. C. Barhite, Ridgefield 
Clara E. Olmsted 

Mrs. John S. Seymour, 99 Bast ave., Norwalk 
Fannie A. Tibbals 

Mrs. Henry D. Simonds, 137 Norman sL, Bridgeport 
Lillian K. Towne 

Mrs. L. L. Potter died 1895 

♦Mary A. Walsh 

Mrs. Thomas Kane, Derby 
Kate A. Woodward 

Mrs. Oscar W. Noble, Waterbury, Box 897 
Clarence A. Bingham . . ForestvilU 

Elisha W. McGuire . . New York City 16 Exchange Place 

Clarence A. Parmelee . . died 1877 

John W. Sisson . . . Wallingford 

January, 1875 
Mary A. Ball 

Mrs. B. Walter Brandow, 13 Middagh, Brooklyn, N. Y., died 1895 
Nettie Ball 

Mrs. A. J. Meeker, 9 Mott ave., Norwalk 
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Ella M. Beach 

Mrs. Elbert W. Gaylord, Bristol 
Ida A. Bristol 

Mrs. Walter P. Steele, 170 Chestnut St., New Britain 
Prudie W. Churchill 

Mrs. W. R. Griswold, Rocky HOI 
Cora Dickerman 

Mrs. Samuel Paine, Jacksonville, Pla. 
Eva C. Durgy 

Mrs. J. Wheaton Stone died 

Came S. Francis 

Mrs. M. L. Stoddard, Newington Junction 
♦Ella D. Gifford 

Mrs. Durkee, Oriskany Palls, N. Y. 

Helen A. Gleason 

Mrs. Marshall S. Gibbs, Bast Hartford 
Fannie A. Greene . . ForestvilU 
♦Ida A. Holmes 

Mrs. Prank D. Lawton, Dover, South Dakota 
Julia E. Hotchkiss 

Mrs. P. A. Sanford, Westfleld, Mass. 
Charlotte L. Knapp . . New York 247 W. 125th st 

♦Sarah S. D. Peck 

Mrs. Bernard Cohen, 4 Lamed Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Nellie W. Porter . . . UnionvilU 
Margaret J. Reilly 

Mrs. C. R. S. Prisbie died 1879 

Frances Rossiter . . North Guilford 

Mary C. Treat 

Mrs. James P. Pryer, Pittsfield, Mass., 95 Newell st 
Bessie L. Wilbur . . . Norwich 46 Union st. 

Leroy C. Evarts . . . Meriden 65 Linsley ave. 

Eldon W. Parmelee . . died 1892 

June, 1875 
Jennie E. Baker . . . died 1887 

Hattie K. Baxter 

Mrs. George B. Danielson, Hartford, 10 Imlay st 
Bessie C. Birdsey 

Mrs. Vine B. Starr, East Hampton 
Emilie C. Black 

Mrs. Joseph A. Perguson died 

Hattie E. Bradley . . died 1882 

Harriet B. Denison 

Mrs. Edmund B. Hart died 1 889 

Kate B. Dudley . . . Guilford 
Gertrude E. Emmons . . died 1880 

Hattie E. Freeman 

Mrs. Dr. Charles A. Groves, East Orange, N. J., 303 Main st. 
Adela E. Garrette 

Mrs. H. W. Terry, Collinsvillo 
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Name Address 

•Jennie S. Gridley 

Mrs. Porter L. Wood, Waterbnry 
Almira Higby 

Mrs. A. N. Clark died 1890 

Lucy B. HiU 

Mrs. Joseph L DooUttle, Philadelphia, Pa., 837 Callowhill St., care 
Schwarzschild & Sulzberger Co. 
Hattie E. Holt 

Mrs. M. T. Whitney, Jr., 59" Wright St., Chicago, 111. 
M. Adella Hunter 

Mrs. George B. Thorpe, 10 Princess st, Hanover Square, London W., Bug. 
Hattie L. Maples 

Mrs. Hattie L. Warren, Middletown 
Carrie L. Miner 

Mrs. Oliver W. King, Southampton, Long Island, N. Y. 
Ada M. Robinson 

Mrs. T. B. Bggleston, Waterbury died 1891 
Annie C. Smith 

Mrs. George P. Penner, New London 
Margia A. Stacy . . . died 1879 

H. Lizzie Waterbury 

Mrs. William Knox, Naugatuck 
Mary E. Watson 

Mrs. T. C. Coogan, 1917 Filbert st, Oakland, Cal. 
Carrie E. Wilcox . . . died 1892 

South Nor walk 41 Spring st 

. Pasadena^ Los AngeUs Co.^ Cal, 

Manchester 
. Buffalo, JV. y, 44-48 Exchange st 

. Hormtas^ Mariposa Co,^ Cal, 



Mary R. Woodman 
Alonzo F. Beers . 
Robert P. Bissell . 
Ernest P. Butler . 
Alonzo N. Clark . 



January, 1876 

Lilla B. Andrews 

Mrs. Bzra G. Munson, North Haven 
Hannah F. Bailey . . Hartford 65 Church st 

Hattie M. Birdsey . . Middlejield 
Ida E. Bradley 

Mrs. Charles P. Augur, Middlefield 
Mary Bradley 

Mrs. Harland Phillips, South Norwalk, as Union si 
Bridget T. Carlon . . died April 7, 1891 

Rebecca C. Davis 

Mrs. Dr. J. S. Stone, New Britain 
Carrie L. Gragg 

Mrs. Maurice A. Reed, Beldlng, Ionia Co., Mich. 
Jeannie M. Hawley 

Mrs. C. B. Ross died 1888 

Mary E. Lowrey 

Mrs. J. W. Holcomb, Weatogue 
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Name Address 

LUa M. Steele 

Mrs. John R. Stoddard, Newington Junction 
May L. Steele 

Mrs. May L. Starr, a Williams Court, Bridgeport 
Hattie E. Stoddard 

Mrs. Hattie B. Cochrane, Office of State Board of Education, Hartford 
Alice R. Woodruff 

Mrs. Alice R. Stone, 51 Walnut st. New Britain 
Lilla C. Yale . . Meriden 208 West Main st 



June, Z876 

Annie K. Bailey, M.D. . Danbury 12 Chapel Place 

Minnie A. Bishop . . . Meriden 85 Liberty st 

Abbie I. Bissell 

Mrs. Ezra B. Post, Clinton 
Mary J. Burr . . . died 1879 

Sarah Chapman . . . Boston ^ Mass, 25 West Cedar st 

L. McKibbie Clark 

Mrs. Fred. P. Burr, 139 Main St., Middletown 
Carrie Comstock 

Mrs. J. H. Sperry, Clinton 
Mary L. Cotter 

Mrs. Mary C. Parmelee, 12a Derby ave., Derby 
Nellie J. Dickinson 

Mrs. Charles H. Bloom died 1893 

Ellena A. Downs 

Mrs. Charles B. Stanley, 61 Lexington St., New Britain 
Rosa W. Dudley 

Mrs. John M. Harmon, 655 Broad St., Meriden 
Annie Hine .... Ansonia 
Louise L. Kellogg 

Mrs. William L. Sailer, 337 Broad st, Bridgeport 
Margaret McClure South Norwalk 119 South Main st 

♦Nellie A. McGill . . . New Britain 
•Effie F. Morgan 

Mrs. Wm. Daniels, 19 Franklin ave.. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
•Julia E. Morse . . . Ansonia 
Botilda Pierson 

Mrs. Schuyler N. Moore, Winsted 
Grace E. Rossiter . died 1876 

Lois Rossiter 

Mrs. William M. Poote, Northford 
Belle K. Stone 

Mrs. W. E. Booth, Waterbury, Highland Park 
Avilla M. Tinker 

Mrs. William G. Wamock, Meriden 
Mary C. Todd . . . died 1888 

Evalena J. Upson . . Bristol 

* Not heard from. 
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Name ^ Address 

♦Emma J. Wells 

Mrs. C. H. Chandler, Bast Hartford 
Thomas L. Reilly . . Meriden 



January, 1877 



Ella M. Beckwith 

Mrs. BUsha Smith, Niantlc 
Fannie L. Brown . . . Newington 
Alice J. Cobey . . . died 1882 

Carrie E. Cram 

Mrs. N. W. Vandegrift, Bridgeport 
Nellie W. Hart . . . died 1881 

Rose Hartstall . . . Newark^ N, /. 20 Court st. 

Louise N. Linsley 

Mrs. Roswell J. Shei>ard, North Hay en 
Maggie A. Rigney . . died 1882 

Mary E. Smith . . died 1877 

Ida E. Viets 

Mrs. H. L. Paige, New Britain, 447 Arch st. 
Adella M. Warner 

Mrs. Nelson P. Taylor, Kensington 

June, 1877 

Alice A. Ballou 

Mrs. Bruce C. Twiss, Meriden 
Cora A. Bamum 

Mrs. George B. Beard, Bethel 
Margaret C. Bickett . . Springfield, Mass, 28 North st. 

Carrie E. Bishop . . . Cocoa, Florida 

Lotiise W. Curtiss . . Norwalk 6 Union Park 

Mary R. Calhoim . . Hartford 290 Sigourney st. 

Nellie J. Carlon 

**In religion" Marie Magdalen, Mt. St. Joseph's Seminary, Hartford 
Elizabeth W. Cleveland . New Haven 89 Whalley ave. 

Mary Cleveland . . Waterbury 69 Central ave. 

Mary A. Dooley . . . Hartford 55 Charter Oak st. 

Rosa A. Gardner 

Mrs. William L. Weld, New Britain, Park Place 
Jane E. Hall 

Mrs. Alson B. Bartholomew died April, 1 892 

Sarah M. Moorehouse 

Mrs. John B. Wakeman, Southport 
Mary A. Mulrane 

Mrs. Thomas J. Kennedy, Hartford, 78 Pntnam st 
Ella G. Parker . . . Manchester 
Ada L. Piatt . . . Hartford 56 Willard st. 

• Not heard from. 
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Julia A. Porter 

Mrs. George L. Dewey, Bolton 
Aleine St. J. Pratt . . died 1879 

Georgiana C. Prickett 

Mrs. Marcellus L. Bailey, 179 Lake St., New Britain 
Florence A. Smith 

Mrs. N. £. Sears, Elmwood 
Agnes L. Tumbull 

Mrs. N. S. Spaulding, Norfolk 
♦Mary F. Tuttle 

Mrs. Robert McKee, Box 380, Plainville 
Henry Higinbotham . . TariffviUe 
George R. Maude . . Windsor 
James Roche . . . New Britain 74 Bassett st. 

January, 1878 

Maria M. AUyn . . . Y antic 
Fannie P. Brown . . . Bristol 
Julia A. Coakley 

Mrs. John J. Wrenn, Wallingford died 1895 
Helen S. Dewey 

Mrs. A. H. Sadd, Wapping died Feb. 21, 1 892 

Joanna E. GaflFney . . Waterbury Bishop st. school 

Ella M. Griswold 

Mrs. Joseph Albiston, Bast Hartford 
Emma F. Hutchinson . . Manchester 
Amanda E. Williams 

Mrs. Albert N. Lewis, New Britain, 333 West Main st 

June, 1878 

Carrie S. Barnes 

Mrs. Charles W. Moody, Plainville 
Mary A. Callen . . Plainville 

Minnie E. L. Caulkins . New London 41 Howard st. 

Ellen J. Church . . New Britain 259 Arch st. 

Ella L. Freeman 

Mrs. George H. Kimball died 

Alice L. Goodwin . . died 

Adella N. Keeney 

Mrs. Samuel P. Maine, Stafford Springs 
Kate S. Murphy . . Hartford 3 Linden Place 

Chloe A. Osborne 

Mrs. Leroy Warren, Plainville 
Lillian E. Rockwell 

Mrs. Fred. G. Piatt, New Britain 
Fannie M. Scranton 

Mrs. George L. Wilson, 591 Lincoln ave., St Paul, Minn. 
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Eliza B. Smith . . Shelton 

Maggie A. Sullivan 

Mrs. William W. Evans, Hartford» 17 Belden st 
Mary A. Swift 

Mrs. Louis A. Tracy, 4 Avon St., Hartford 

Prances J. Wright . . died 

Fred B. Barnes . . . Santa Anna, Orange Co., Cal. 
Francis Deming . . . Berlin 

January, 1879 

Eleanor L. Bixby 

Mrs. Hendrick A. Slate, Bemardston, Mass. 
Hattie E. Clark 

Mrs. Charles M. Hull, 45 Cook ave., Meriden 
♦Ida J. Fenn .... Schenectady, N, Y, 14 Union st. 

Anna E. Freeman . Hartford 227 Wethersfield ave. 

Ida F. Freeman . . . Hartford 227 Wethersfield ave. 

Ida A. Hill 

Mrs. Edward B. Pitts, 9531 Hennepin ave., Minneapolis Minn. 
Frances H. Kirkham 

Mrs. H. L. Kellogg, Newington Junction 
Olive J. Lydall . . . Montclair, N.J, 

Rose Mclntjrre . . . New Britain 64 Beaver st 

Gertrude E. Morris . . Bridge water 
Nellie F. Norton 

Mrs. Frank A. Thompson, Hope Valley, R. I. 
Isabelle E. White 

Mrs. John M. Dickey, Hackleman, Ind. 

June, 1879 

Kate M. Atwood 

Mrs. Arlan P. Francis, Newington Junction 
Nettie S. Bulkley 

Mrs. Herbert I. Mathewson, Milford 
Minnie R. Charter 

Mrs. Julius J. Strickland, Manchester 
Carrie A. Cunningham . West Mystic 
Addie M. Gardner 

Mrs. A. Turner Harding, Worcester, Mass., 147 and 149 Millbury st. 
Ida Griswold 

Mrs. Lewis Bissell, Bast Hartford 
Cora A. Hart . . New Britain 21 Walnut st 

Alida V. Hull 

Mrs. Horace Williams, Bast Wallingford 
Julia A. Hunt . . . New York City 135 East 42d st, 

Lillian H. Lewis 

Mrs. Henry Tilly, 151 South Main st. South Norwalk 
Hattie A. Maine . . . Norwich 21 Hickory st 



* Not heard frooL 
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Grace A. Markley 

Mrs. M. J. Coholan, 186 Bast Main st, New Britain 
Kate A. Mathews 

Mrs. Bben H. Chapin, Galesburg, IlL, X379 B. Knox sL 
Alice M. Ryan 

Mrs. James W. Mooney, Wallingford, 73 Church St. 
Addie K. Smith 

Mrs. Wm. S. HoUsworth, Lansing, Mich. 
Jennie S. Smith . . Meriden 321 West Main st. 

Grace A. Taintor 

Mrs. Charles Ives, New Hayen, 336 State st 
Jane E. Thorp . . . Weston, Mass. 
Hattie A. Todd 

Mrs. SuUivan M. Pine, Port Chester, N. Y., King st. 
♦Carrie A. Vredenburgh 

Mrs. Nathan W. Terrell, Woodland Park, CoL 
Leona E. Williams . Meriden 740 Broad st. 

Clara K. Wood 

Mrs. Fred. H. Cogswell, 25 Norton st. New Haven 
Charles L. Bishop . . Santa Fi, N, M, 
Payson E. Little . . . Dalton^ Mass. 
Herbert I. Mathewson . . Mil ford 

January, 1880 

Abbie M. Agard 

Mrs. George M. Ladd, Waterbury 
♦Eleanor F. Baldwin . . New York 206 Broadway 

Elizabeth H. Bingham 

Mrs. Julius H. Whiting, Winsted, 4 Holabird ave. 
Harriet C. Bliss . . . New Britain 154 West Main st. 

Minnie B. Chamberlain . Hartford 52 Capitol ave. 

Jessie S. Gray 

Mrs. B. W. Bell, 53 South High st, New Britain 
♦Rosa B. Norton 

Mrs. George Perry, 835 Court square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mary E. Pilling . . . Waterbury 29 Coe st 

Abbie J. Snow . . . Pomp ton, N. f. 

Julia L. Spring . . . New Britain 78 Maple st 

Annette S. Strickland 

Mrs. C. Thornton McGee, 78 Park st, Hartford 
Charles B. Perry . . . Milwaukee, Wis. 59 Loan & Trtist BFg 
Walter H. Perry . . . Oxford 

June, 1880 

*Sarah A. Brown . . . South Windsor 
Emilie H. Darrow . . Waterford 
♦Laura A. Ely 

Mrs. William W. Clark, 93 Elm St., Danbury 
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Lizzie J. Golway . . . Manchester 
Hatde M. A. Johnson 

Mrs. P. B. Wilson, 68 Je£ferson St., Hartford 
C. Fannie Mack 

Mrs. Herbert Mann, 598 Washinsfton ave., Denver, Cot 
*Grace Martin . . . Kansas City^ Mo. 161 7 Campbell st. 

Sarah M. Mead . . Greenwich Box 457 

♦Annie T. Partridge, . . Bryn Mawr^ Fa, 

Julia M. Patten . . Colorado Springs, Col., 529 N. Nevada ave. 

Grace Adella Peck 

Mrs. Walter S. Hallock, 6a Wall St., Meriden 
Fannie E. Vail 

Mrs. G. Winfield Snow, 31 Bellevne st, WiUimantic 
Hettie E. Wright 

Mrs. Charles H. Slocnm, 3 Pales St., Hartford 
Charles W. Breed . died Feb. 28. 1892 

Eugene H. Babbitt . . New York City Columbia University 

January, i88z 

Hattie K. Caldwell 

Mrs. B. L. Green, Atlantic, Mass., Box 93 
Charlotte L. Camp 

Mrs. J. Marshall Crampton, 535 Orangre St., New Haven 
Annie C. Churchill 

Mrs. Annie C. Beach, Bristol 
E. Gertrude Cilley 

Mrs. K P. Armstrong, New Haven, 51 Ann st. 
♦P. Augusta Daniels Clinton 

Mary E. Ferris . . died 1884 

C. Louise Holzer 

Mrs. Wm. H. Donogh, Brooklyn, N. Y., 4x7 McDonough st. 
LiUian A. Lee . . . New Rochelle, N Y, 76 Mahlstedt Place 
♦Eliza MiUs 

Mrs. Pred. A. Hartman, 338 Dayton St., Chicago, IlL 
Fannie M. Post 

Mrs. Carey L. Perry, Gilead 
Renate A. Preuss 

Mrs. Milton W. Jacobs, 45 Porbes ave.. New Haven 
Belle W. Robinson 

Mrs. Edward B. Gaylord, Winsted 
Flora A. Smith 

Mrs. Charles A. Sprague, Derby, 63 Minerva st. 
Susie D. Smith 

Mrs. C. M. Woodford, Bristol, 24 Pleasant st. 
Jessie A. Tomlinson . . Denver, Col, 1626 Lafayette st. 

Ellen M. Toohy 

Mrs. Martin J. Reardon, South Windsor 
Hattie N. Tuttle 

Mrs. Prederick E. Beach, 93 Wooster st, Hartford 

• Not heard from. 
Ed.— 18 
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Name Address 

Belle E. Woodward 

Mrs. William T. Sanford died June, 1890 

Eliza A. Wrisley 

Mrs. William T. Jones, Marlborough 
Calvin S. Videon . . . TotUnvilU Staten Island, N. Y. 

June, i88x 
Eleanor G. Brown 

Mrs. John Rossiter, 8x Union st, Norwich 
Hattie L. Brown 

Mrs. Edward L. Humphrey, Winchester Center 
♦Annie G. DeWolfe . . Bridgeport 
Julia M. Hall . . . died March 8, 1893 

Clara M. Hammond, M.D. 

Mrs. Dr. John I. McQuigan, Over brook. Pa., or Mystic, Conn. 
Mary J. Hanna 

Mrs. J. Harold Child, 1809 California ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mary E. Holzer . . . Bridgeport 129 East Main st. 

May Howe .... Winsted Box 95 

Eva F. Kilby . . Hartford 30 Washington st. 

Bertha L. La Place . Hartford 15 Mahl ave. 

Minnie A. E. Losty 

Mrs. Edward Donaghue, ao Florence st, Hartford 
•Jennie C. Lyman 

Mrs. Henry C. Talmage, Freehold, N. J. 
Lottie M. Manross 

Mrs. James D. Kimball, Orange, Mass. 
•Minnie E. Manwaring 

Mrs. James W. Cone, Waterbury 
Estelle E. Potter . . . Brooklyn, N. Y, 380A Clinton st- 

Minnie L. Potter 

Mrs. James A. Holmes, East Granby 
Ida Roos .... died Jan. 19, 1894 

Anna E. Strong 

Mn. R. D. Andrews, 3 Morley place, Rochester, N. Y. 
Laura C. Tenney 

Mrs. Oeorge S. Wright, Friday Harbor, Wash. ^ 

Ida A. Thomason . . died 1885 

. New York 171 West 97 St. 

. Brookfield Center Curtis School 

. New Haven 116 Church st. 

, Huntsburg, Ohio Geauga Co. 

. Friday Harbor, Wash, 



Lilian B. Treat . 
Susie L. Whitcome 
E. Theophilus Liefeld 
Arthur W. Tuttle 
Geo. S. Wright, M.D. 



January, 1882 
Nellie C. Beard 

Mrs. Dr. A. E. Broga, Stockbridge, N. Y. 
Sara H. Brown 

Mrs. Frank J. Porter, New Britoin 



• Not heard from. 
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Name Address 

Qara B. Crampton 

Mrs. Richard Baldwin, TerryviUe 
Annie P. Duff 

Mrs. Arthur J. Tingue died 1889 

Ellen Gallup 

Mrs. Charles L. Bristol, New York, University HeighU 
Florine A. Griswold 

Mrs. Henry I. Vibberts, Manchester, 50 Main st. 
•Mary F. Hall . . . East Meriden 
S. Jennie Marsh 

Mrs. Leonard S. Whitcomb, Winchester 
♦Eudora M. Mason . . Waterbury 
Mary E. Murray . . . Torrington 
*Jessie M. Palmes . . . Moodus 
♦Lizzie A. Shears . . . Hampton^ Va, 
Helen M. Webster 

Mrs. George O. Reed, Hill City, Pennington Co., So. Dakota 
*Myra Williams 

Mrs. B. N. Bumham, Winsted 
Edward G. Beardsley . . Stepney Depot 
Augustus J. Leitzbadi, M.D. Vermilion^ III, 



Box 255 



June, 1882 

♦Helen H. Adams (married) . Westerly, R, I, 
Sarah W. Bridge 

Mrs. Melville A. Stone, Lincoln, Neb., 1543 P st. 
Emma F. Brown 

Mrs. O. Crosby Lane, Calveston, Suffolk co., N. Y. 
Edith J. Chincry 

Mrs. Fred W. Smith, 9 West Main st, Norwalk 
Clara A. Deming 

Mrs. Allen J. Holcomb, Simsbnry 
Rosella A. Hopkins . . Hartford 204 Laurel st, 

Estella E. Hotchkiss . . died 1889 

♦Cornelia Judson . . . Matsuyama, Japan 
H. Angelina Lobdell 

Mrs. William C. Mushet, San Bernardino, Cal. 
Mary S. Mack . . . Denver, Col, 538 Pearl st, 

Cornelia B. McNall 

Mrs. P. C. Lee, Ridgefield 
Mary R. Potter 

Mrs. Prank I. Ange41, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., 373 Lamartine st. 
Josephine F. St. John . . East Hartford Box 26& 

Windsor Locks 
. Bryn Mawr, Cal, 

, Philadelphia, Pa, 1808 Spruce st. 

. New Britain 48 Clark st, 

. Bristol 37 Henry st. 



Mary E. Seymour 
Fannie Stewart 
C. Abbie Swan 
Mary A. Tormay 
Mary E. Way 



• Not heard from. 
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Name Address 

•Hattie R. Woodward . . New York City 330 West 86th st. 

Fred S. Leonard . . . Jewett City 

♦Henry W. Patten . . Morgan Park, III, 

Charles B. Sheldon . . West Suffield 

James B. Vail . . . Chaffee, Cass Co,, No, Dakota 

January, 1883 

Ida J. Botsford 

Mrs. S. Mallett Sanford, Baston 
EUa F. Buxton 

Mrs. William N. Simons, 5 Union Park, Norwalk 
Annie E. Conklin 

Mrs. Thomas A. Fair, New York, 191 West 79th st. 
Grace A. Corey . . . Hartford 44 High st. 

♦Rachel H. Fales . . . Tacoma, Wash, 507 South J st 

Mary A. Garland 

Mrs. Patrick J. O'Connor, New Britain, 333 South Main st. 
M. AUna Hull 

Mrs. E. N. Baldwin, Wallingford 
Emma A. Hun 

Mrs. Frederick W. Ball, x6 Trinity St., Hartford 
Annie H. Mather 

Mrs. Annabelle M. Hutchinson, Paris, France 
Bessie S. Moody 

Mrs. George A. Scott, Pequabuck 
Clara N. Parsons 

Mrs. George R. Shapleigh, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Minnie E. Perry . . . San Diego, Cal, 744 loth st 

Josephine Thurston . . Norwich 17 BosweUfave. 

♦Hattie C. Wallace 

Mrs. Robert W. Isbell, 69 Hobart st, Meriden 
Emma E. Wilcox 

Mrs. Alfred A. Stevens, Hartford, 63 Oak st. 
John B. Cannon . . . West Suffield 

June, 1883 

Grace L. Allen 

Mrs. J. M. Gallond, 615 North Main st, Waterbury 
Gertrude M. Bass 

Mrs. H. L. Putnam, Houlton, Me. 
Ida F. Benedict 

Mrs. F. H. Ayres, West Hartford, Box 237 
Lrouise M. Bliss . . . Springfield, Mass, 49 Tenth st 

Kate A. Callahan . . Hartford 86 Ann st 

Bertha M. Caswell 

Mrs. Fred E. Hovey, 23 Seyms St., Hartford 
Phebe E. Chapman 

Mrs. B. S. Carrier, Highland Park 

* Not heard from. 
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Name Address 

Jessie M. Cone 

Mrs. Matthew C. Barr, Ellington 
Mary E. Greenslit 

• Mrs. H. H. Judd, Rising City. Butler Co., Neb. 

Mary B. HuU 

Mrs. Wm. W. Ross, Clearwater, Cal., Los Angeles Co. 
Nellie A. Keeler 

Mrs. M. Percy Reynolds, xa Harmony St., Danbury 
Churilla £. Leete . . . Clinton 



Danbury 
West Winstea 

Meriden ill Warren St. 

Round Hill 
E, Northfield, Mass, The Revell 



Minnie E. Moore . 

Anna M. Murray . 

Lena M. Rettman 
•Jennie B. Roberts 

Lucy H. Savage . 

Clara L Sherwood 

Mrs. David L. Coley, Jr., Box 77, Westport 

Florence A. Smith . . Rockville 

Alice F. Stillson . . . Umzumbe, M, S. Natal, South Africa 
♦Lizzie J. Stone . . . ATew Britain 87 Prospect st 

Anna C. Webster 

Mrs. Dr. S. J. Edgerton, Unionville 

Amasa S. Chapman . . Surprise, Neb, 

January, 1884 

EflSe C. Bates . . . New Britain 
*Mary A. Booth 

Mrs. Edward P. Peck, 87 Monroe st, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ida L. Daniels 

Mrs. J. C. Wells, 60 Benton st, Hartford 
Nella R. Granville 

Mrs. John C. O'Brien, Ansonia, 154 Main st 
Elizabeth M. Hoffmann . New Britain 55 Grove st 

Maria Judson . . . Stratford Box 147 

Lina A. Lewis 

Mrs. Prank S. Stow, Plantsville 
Marion H. Nash . . . Titieus 

Edwina M. Pratt • . Hartford 807 Main st. 

Annie B. Roll 

Mrs. John W. Coleman, Hartford, 60 Wooster st. 
Ellen S. Satterlee 

Mrs. H. P. Leavenworth, Clinton, Ind. 
Alice L. Sherlock 

Mrs. Bernard P. Oaffney, New Britain, 6 Pranklin st. 
Edith G. Way 

Mrs. P. H. Wood, Waterbury, 8a Round Hill st. 
Alice M. Wingood 

Mrs. William Gordon Gould, New Haven, 95 Whalley ave. 



• Not heard from 
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^> 
June, 1884 

Name Address 

Alice L. Bunnell 

Mrs. Prank A. Stockwell, 531 S. Fifth St., Saginaw B. S., Mich. 
Belle M. Clark . . . Stamford Box 524 

Mary A. Finley 

Mrs. James M. Burdick, Plainville 
♦Mary E. Gardner 

Mrs. James L. Dietz, New Bedford, Mass. 
Annie S. Johnston . . Hartford 216 Wethersfield ave. 

Carrie C. Johnson 

Mrs. W. Edward Starr, New Milford 
♦Margaret Lockhart , . Greenwich 
Mary E. Miller . . . New York 

120 Broadway, care of Equitable Life Assurance 
•Emma A. Pardee . . Greenwich Box 24 

Annie L. Rhaum 

Mrs. Joseph A. Oldroyd, Windsor 
Henrietta B. Ruggles . . Shelton 
Lucy N. Smith 

Mrs. Howard E. Mead, Ridgefield 
Emma E. Snow 

Mrs. Arthur C. Biake, New Britain 
Dora Watson . . . died 1886 

Gertrude L? Way 

Mrs. Dwight F. Burritt, Rockville, la Davis ave. 
M. Ella White 

Mrs. Wm. L. Woodruff, Waterbury, 24 Summer st 



January, 1885 

Hattie O. Emmons 

Mrs. Frank A. Hefflon, Deep River 
Esther D. Gill . . . Boscawen, N. ff, 
Edith Goodyear 

Mrs. John Lincoln Alger, Bennington, Vt. 
L. Belle Gorton . . . Hartford 785 Asylum ave. 

Bertha L. Hoskins, M.D. . Brookline, Mass, 380 Washington st, 

Isabella Jamieson . Bridgeport 330 North ave. 

Annie B. Merrill 

Mrs. Fred R. Beach, Baston 
Gertrude M. Moore 

Mrs. John S. Pierce died May, 1893 

Abby M. Newton 

Mrs. Chester S. Main, North Stonington 
Sarah E. Stone . . . Hartford 11 Squire st. 

Elizabeth M. Ware 

Mrs. James A. Meggat, Wethersfield 



• Not beard from. 
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June, Z885 



Address 
Groton 



Name 
Amanda Alien 
May L. Allen 

Mrs. Arthur Tyler, 46 Cottag^e st, Meriden 
Dominga I. Alvarez . . Meriden 
Millie Arms 

Mrs. Millie Gibb, Bristol 
Luella J. Baldwin . . Brooklyn, N, Y, 
Mary A. Bradley 

Mrs. J. Walden Moore, 123 Cooke st, Waterbury 
♦C. May Bunnell . . . ThompsonvilU 
Florence A. Cushman 

Mrs. D. S. Strong, Middle Haddam 
Mary E. Dailey 

Mrs. Charles McGovem died May 30. 1897 

Alice Fletcher . . . Moniclair, N, J, 
Anna S. Hart . . . New Haven 
Emma J. Jennings 

Mrs. J. F. Smith, Brookfield 
Abbie S. Lee ... died May i, 1896 

Nellie D. Monroe 

Mrs. Harris B. Humason, 39 Curtis st. New Britain 
Myrtie E. Murphy 

Mrs. J. F. Maltory, Westerly, R. I., 49 Elm 
♦Anastatia O'Keefe . . Norwich 
Mary Pittner 

Mrs. Charles Woolcott, Baston, Pa., 47X Northampton st 
Mary E. Rile . . . Rowayton 
Anna C. Roemer 

Mrs. O. William Bumham, Windsor 
Louise B. Rossberg 

Mrs. August Burckhardt, New Britain, 235 West Main st. 
Emma N. Schwab 

Mrs. Frederick J. Cumick, New York, 141 West 80th st 
Mary B. Smith 

Mrs. W. W. Welton, Bridgewater 
Iva M. Stillson 

Mrs. William B. Thomson, New Britain, 104 Lake st. 
Minnie A. Thompson 

Mrs. S. J. Watson, Woonsocket, So. Dakota 
Elizabeth Welton 

Mrs. William L. Lumpkin, Plymouth 



41 Curtis St. 



361 Madison st 



37 Howe 



^Barbara A. Anderson 
Clara Behrish 
*Alice E. Birge 

• Not heard from. 



January, z886 

. Meriden 
. Norwich 
. Torrington 



133 School St. 
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Name Address 

Carrie W. Bragaw 

Mrs. William P. Pelt, New BriUin, 39 Cnrtiss St. 
Emma M. Carroll . Hartford 68 Washington 

Minna K. Cohn 

Mrs. B. B. Pember, aax Collins St., Hartford 
Nellie L. Deming 

Mrs. D. W. Benjamin, Jr., Norwich 
Minnie A. Fenton . died Aug. 28, 1893 

Elizabeth D. Fljmn 

Mrs. W. P, Wilson, Wallingford, Box 931 
Annie L. Guilfoil . . Hartford 33 Elm st. 

Annie I. Howe . died May 17, 1891 

Edgar H. Lane . . Killing-worth 

Katherine J. Losty . . died 1888 

Lephe E. Sears 

Mrs. H. T. Hale, Gildersleeve 
Lucy H. Sawyer 

Mrs. Edward W. Beet, New York, ao West 43d st. 
Clara M. Vile . . . New Britain 230 Arch st. 

Mary J. Waters . New Britain 431 West Main 

Sadie M. Wheeler 

Mrs. Harrison C. Hall, Philadelphia, 80a Chestnut 
Fanny E. Wingood 

Mrs. W. B. Martin, Ansonia 

June, z886 
Alice E. Bingham 

Mrs. Frederick S. Carrier, Naugatuck 
Lillie B. Burritt 

Mrs. Edward J. Skinner, 80 No. Stanley St., New Britain 
Augpista L. Camp 

Mrs. W. R. Wagner, 459 North Grove ave.. Oak Park, 111. 
*Jennie L. Carrol . . . Yalesville 
Helena D. Cowles 

Mrs. Marcus White, New Britain, Emmon Place 
Annie G. Crowley 

Mrs. Arthur C. Ellsworth, East Windsor 
♦Margaret G. Fahey . . Wallingford 
Ivanor B. Ferris 

Mrs. Fred L. Ballard died June I. 1897 

Nellie E. Finley 

Mrs Henry Fryer, WilHmantic 
Theresa V. Guinan . died 1892 

Estelle M. Hart . . . New Britain 129 Chestnut st 

Elizabeth M. Leete . . Philadelphia 4623 Baltimore ave- 

Edith A. LeVere 

Mrs. J. R. Burghoff, Yalesville 
■ EUa S. Mack 

Mrs. William Covil, Jr., Hazardville 
Mary P. Mahon . . . died 1892 

* Not heard from. 
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Name Address 

Minnie G. Morse 

Mrs. Prank M. Blakeslee, Torrington, Wilson ave. 
*Katherine A. Perkins . . Buck's Hill, Waterbury 
Mary R. Qnigg 

Mrs. A. C. Bntler, Seymour, Pearl st. 
Mary A. Randall . . . Colchester 

Nellie J. Rollins . . . New Britain 33 Summer st. 

Emma N. Slack . . Mystic 

Flora H. Stanton 

Mrs. Loren B. Daboll, New London, 6 Channing st. 
Minnie L. Stiihrmann 

Mrs. Matthias Mohr, Plantsville 
Edith W. Todd . . . Worcester, Mass. 690 Main st. 

January, 1887 

Janet E. Gray . . . South Manchester 
Helen F. Hoskins 

Mrs. Lewis W. Thompson, Hartford, 88 Allen pi. 
Ada E. Howe 

Mrs. Roscoe A. Hutchinson, Whitman, Mass. 
Hattie I. Parker 

Mrs. William B. Hill, Willimansett, Mass. 
Emma L. Phippeny . . Torrington 325 Prospect st. 

Maria L. Robertson 

Mrs. Samuel B. Dart, Manchester 
Emeda Sage . . Middlefield 

Cora J. Seaver . . . Hartford 206 Laurel st. 

Marian A. Sheldon . New Britain • 3 Sherman ct. 

•Mary S. Standish . JVethersfield 

Adella F. Whitworth . Springfield, Mass. 105 Yale st 

Margaret A. Williams 

Mrs. W. P. Griswold, Rocky Hill, Box 36 
Carrie L. Williams 

Mrs. J. A. Bdmondson, 4x5 South Main st, Waterbury 
Annie F. Wolff 

Mrs. C. R. March, Hartford, 47 Williams st. 
•Walter E. Clark . . . MiddUtown Chi Psi Lodge. 

KINDERGARTNERS 

Winnie S. Evenden 

Mrs. C. H. Maine, West Haven 
Mary S. Hine . . . New Haven 121 York st. 

June, 1887 

Lizzie E. Abbott 

Mrs. William T. Burritt, New BriUin, 68 Seymour st 
Bertha M. Adams 

Mrs. Charles P. Backus, Danielson 



* Not heard from. 
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loi Magoun ave. 
72 Curtis St. 



72 Perry ave. 



Name Address 

Jennie Andrews 

Mrs. Alfred Belknap, Bethel 
Grace L. Bell . . . IVindhoftt 
Bertha L. Brockway . . Bristol 
Bertha C. Brown . . . Medford^ Mass. 
Flora E. Buckley . . . Meriden 
Emma L. Cartwright 

Mrs. L. C. Shepherd, Norfolk, Va., 454 Freemason sL 
•Jane E. Chadeayne . . Shelton 
Ella M. Curtiss 

Mrs. Fred Curtiss, Saybrook 
Jane C. Covell . . . Talcottville 
Henrietta C. Devon . . * Highland Park 
Kate L. Ellsworth 

Mrs. Lemuel Stonghton, Jr., East Windsor Hill 
M. Gertrude Fenn . . N'ew Britain 
MaryR. Francis 

Mrs. Lather W. Burt, Hartford, 4a West st. 
Caroline A. Gallup . . Baltic 
Carrie C. Gladwin 

Mrs. Harry P. Fowler, 830 Broad St., Hartford 
Sarah L. Griswold 

Mrs. George W. Best, Newport, Vt 
Lizzie J. Hanna 

Mrs. John B. Anderson, New Britain 
Mary E. Hinchliffe . . Colorado Springs, Col. 114 E. Platte ave 
Hattie L. Hubbell 

Mrs. T. B. Hoppen, Derby, 85 Seymour ave. 
Lillie Kalkoff 

Mrs. Abram J. Ainley, New Britain, 949 Bast Main st. 
Annie D. Kyle . . Betlul 

•Ida A. Meagher 

Mrs. Harvey Dikeman, Danbury 



Alice C. Mahler 
Sarah Minnie Mott 
Harriet Munger . 
Lucy J. Munson . 
Mary W. Nettleton 
Annette B. Richmond 
Ernestine W. Roemer 
Emily M. Sarvent 
Carrie L. Se3rmour 
Mary Louise Smith 
Ethel Stocking 

Mrs. W. F. Parsons, Gildersleeve 
Julia E. Wadhams . . Goshen 
Jennie M. Waugh . . Thomaston 
Mary I. Woodward . . Danielson 
Walter S. Watson . . Whitewater, Wis. 



Waterbury 
East Orange, N, /. 
East River 
South Norwalk 
Hampton^ Va. 
Northampton, Mass, 
Thompsonville 
New York 
Hartford 
Saugattuk 



7 Spark st 
434 William st. 

40 Bajrview ave. 

Hampton Institute 



124 West io2d St. 
229 New Britain av9* 



* Not heard from. 
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KINDERGARTNERS 

Name Address 

Annie E. Conklin 

Mrs. Thomas Pair, igx W. 79th st, New York city 
L. Harriet Learned . . New Britain 118 Maple St. 

Iva M. Stillson 

Mrs. William B. Thomson, New Britoin, X04 Lake st 
Jennie B. Webb . . . Washington^ D, C 2408 K st 



January, 1888 
S. Emir Abemethy 

Mrs. Frank M. Smith, Hartford, 16 East st 
Jtilia E. Bigelow 

Mrs. J. H. PUlow, West Norwalk 
Mary A. R. Dorsey . . died — 

Katharine E. Egan . Waterbury 

Emma W. Fish . . . Bristol 
Kathadne A. Haugh 

Mrs. Edwin T. Hook, Botsford 
Margaret J. Leary 

Mrs. John F. Dowling, Hartford, 673 Main st. 
Mary H. McArdle . . New Britain 
Margaret C. McMahon . New Britain 
Margaret A. Welch . . Auburn^ R, /. 
Fannie E. Wilcox 

Mrs. A. J. Brown, Jr., Yalesville 



204 Cherry st. 



65 Chestnut st. 
317 Elm St. 



June, z888 
Bertha Allen 

Mrs. Samuel Marsh Seymour, Norwalk 
♦Mary E. Allen . . . WoodbHdge 
Gertrude A. Andrews 

Mrs. William Judkins died 

Belle F. Backus . . . New Haven 26 Forbes ave. 

Bertha L. Beardsley 

Mrs. E. A. Wilkinson, Shelton 



Lucy P. Carberry 
Ruth W. Carroll . 
•Julia E. Case 
Jennie E. Chapin . 
Etta Helena Chase 
Lucy E. Cobey 
Eleanor L. Fennelly 
Ida E. Fordham 

Mrs. Stephen W. Steams, Essex 
Charlotte L. Griswold . . No. Cambridge^ Mass, 
Sarah M. Hill 

Mrs. A. L. Trcadwell, Oxford, Ohio 
Jessie L. Hubbell . . Elmwood 

• Not heard from. 



died Aug. 17, 1895 
East Hartford 
New Britain 
Willimantic 
Bristol 
Hartford 
Derby 



47 West Pearl st. 



30 Imlay st. 
188 Hawkins st. 



5 Chester st. 
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Name Address 

Julia S. Jenks . . . Hartford 
Kate E. Moriarty . . Yonkers, N. V. 

Belle M. Parsons . . . Hartford 
Lulu J. Pease 

Mrs. George W. Gates, Windsor Locks 
Adelaide R. Pender . . Scuthington 
Nellie R. Penfield 

Mrs. W. W. Marshall, 15 No. Stanley St., New Britain 
. Ivoryton 



48 Hudson St. 

31 Prospect St. 

242 Sigotimey st. 



Julia S. Savage . 
Edith M. Sparks 

Mrs. George B. Grocock 

♦Nettie Schroder . 

Nellie T. Scranton 

Hattie M. Stone . 

Ada M. Wakelee 

Mrs. Thomas S. Osborn, 23 Merwin St., Norwalk 
Leonora E. Walker 

Mrs. Geo. L. Bidwell, Hartford, Box 256 
Jennie M. Whedon . Madison 

Frederick A. Curtiss . . Saybrook 



died 1893 
Mystic Bridge 
Bristol 
Wethersfield 



KINDERGARTNERS. 

Laura B. Baldwin . . Brooklyn^ N, K. 361 Madison st. 

Fannibelle Curtis . . Brooklyn, N, Y, 131 Livingston st. 

Mary L. Holcomb . . Montclair, N, J, 
Fanny L. Smith 

Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers, Northampton, Mass., Dryad's Green 
Mrs. Minnie S. Somers . Minneapolis, Minn, 319 4th ave. N.E. 

May B. Upson, . . . died 1891 

Ida E. Viets 

Mrs. H. L. Paige, New Britain, 447 Arch st. 



January, 1889 
Laura C. Bamum 

Mrs. William P. Newton, South Kent 
Emma F. Brown 

Mrs. O. Crosby Lane, Calverton, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 
Lily C. Brown . . . New Britain 
Nellie M, Daniels 

Mrs. Charles B. Barto, Springfield, Long Island 
Mary A. Ensign . . Hartford 

Emma R. Filer . . . Warehouse Point 
Mary E. Goodrich . . New Britain 
Nettie E. Hall . ... Stafford Springs 
Lucy S. Huntley 

Mrs. P. B. Banning, Hadlyme 
Annie M. Lounsbury 

Mrs. J. C. Tracy, Willimantic, 31 Bellevue st 



519 Arch. 

234 Highst 
112 Chestnut st 



* Not heard from. 
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Name Address 

Sadie C. Millard . . . Merrow 
Lillie A. MitcheU 

Mrs. Winfield S. Armstrong:, West Woodstock 
Nellie A. Moriarity . . Yonkers^ N. Y, 
Mary K. Morse . . . Meriden 
Margaret J. O'Dell 

Mrs. Joseph W. Batchelder, Hartford, 15 Clinton St. 
Grace £. Russell 

Mrs. Mortimer C. Keeler, Ridgefield 
•Julia A. Ulrich 

Mrs. William J. Barber, Harwinton 
*E. Rose Vinton . . . Rockville 



31 Prospect St. 
94 Cook ave. 



Normal School 



144 West 13th St 



June, 1889 
Edith L. Aldrich 

Mrs. William H. Piske, Brooklyn 
Elizabeth L. AUyn . . New Britain 
Mary O. Beach . . . Winsted 
Alice G. Borst . . . New York 
Mary A. Bull . . Winsted 

Myrtie A. Button 

Mrs. Henry Beecher Brown, Plainfield 
Edith R. Chidsey 

Mrs. H. A. Roberts, Brattleboro, Vt, 8 Walnnt St. 
Edith A. Church 

Mrs. C. B. Smith died Apr. 9, 1 892 

Lila F. Clary . . . Denver, CoL 
Nellie A. Codding 

Mrs. W. Franklin Sheldon, Moosup 
Mary E. Coleman . . Hartford 
M. Catharine Condell . . New Haven 
Martha W. Christy . . Yonkers, N Y, 
Charlotte V. Fitzpatrick . Ansonia 
Bessie H. Flynn 

Mrs. Bessie P. Bingham, Torrington 
Frances P. Gardner . . Derby 
Eliza S. Geer . . . Hartford 
Elizabeth H. Griswold 

Mrs. Arthur B. Clark, Middletown, 149 Church st 
Nellie L. Griswold 

Mrs. Wm. L. Flagg, Pitteburg, Pa., 3 Oakland sq. 
Mrs. Eleanor Porter Hart . New Britain Erwin Apartm'ts, Bassett st 
Olga C. Holland 

Mrs. George H. Pratt, South Glastonbury 
Sadie Hull .... Norwalk 25 Belden ave. 

Martha A. Jencks . . Willimantit 7 Cottage pi. 

Edna L. Kemp 

Mrs. Chas. D. Chittim, Easthampton, Mass. 
Amy L. Keeney 

Mrs. Amy Keeney Hadsell, Hockanum 

* Not heard from. 



Wolfe HaU 



103 Bellevue st. 

3 Sylvan ave. 

200 Warburton ave. 



24 Minerva st. 
64 Niles St. 
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Name Address 

Jessie I. Kennicott . . Mystic 
Ellen A. Kenny . . . New Haven 
Clara M. Klinger . . Hartford 
Bertha E. Landers . . Boxwood^ Old Lyme 
Bertha G. Lane 

Mrs. Wm. Rice Smith, Meriden 
Clara B. Lockwood . . Atlantic City, N,J. 
Edwina B. Martin . . Wethersfield 
Annie R McDonnell . . Hartford 
Aretta M. McVeagh 

Mrs. Samuel B. Harvey, Centerbrook 
Josie P. Maloney . . Hartford 
Mary L. Morrell . . . Stamford 
Annie B. Mulligan 

Mrs. Edward P. Carroll, East Hartford, 17 Main 
Mary E. Newell . . . Meriden 
Lena A. Pasco . . . Naugatuck 
Annie C. Pistorious 

Mrs. J. Henry Kimmel, Yonkers, N. Y., xia Waverly 
Helen O. Prindle . . Union City 
Alice M. Roche . . , New Haven 
M. Louise Rogers 

Mrs. Henry H. Chapman, Glendale, Los Angeles Co. 
Mary C. Rexford 

Mrs. Edgar H. Bristol, Waterbury 
Carrie I. Simms . . . Norwalk 
♦Bertha F. Smith . . . San Francisco, Cat, 
Emily Smith . . . Stamford 
Sarah B. Smith 

Mrs. Delbert Stevens, Riverbank 
Minnie M. Spaulding . . Falls Village 
Annie L. Steiger . . . Bridgeport 
Lizzie I. ToUes . . . South Norwalk 
Margaret J. Wheeler 

Mrs. J. E. Martin, New Britain, 489 Main 

Jennie D. Wood . . . Meriden 
Frank A. Pulver . . . Torrington 



347 York St. 
133 Ashley st. 



378 Windsor ave. 



1340 Broad st. 
4 Clinton ave. 



894 Broad st. 



52 Prince 



, Cal. 



34 West Main 

508 Baker st. 

20 Division st. 



24 Franklin st 
25 Fairfield ave.. 



10 Queen st 



KINDERGARTNERS 

•Hattie L. Allen . . Detroit, Mich. 

Evelyn E. Atwood . . New Britain 

Winnibelle M. Clark . . Hartford 
Carrie B. Copley 

Mrs. L. J. Rundlett, 38 Merrimac sL, Concord, N. H, 

Lillian M. Cowles . . New York 

Kate P. Safford . . Hartford 



74 Adams ave. West 

26 South High st 

16 Florence st 



208 W. 34th st 
84 Capitol ave. 



ot heard from. 
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January, 1890 

Name Address 

May J. Backus . . New Haven 

Flora Beard .... Shelton 
•Jennie F. Beers . . . Wallingford 
Lillian M. Cody . . . Hartford 
Julia H. Doyle . . . New Haven 
Sarah H. Fahey . . . New Haven 
Elizabeth M. Furey 

Mrs. J. J. McGratli, New Haven, 195 Columbus ave. 
Mary E. Harper . . . Melrose 
Nellie T. Jacobs . . . Hartford- 
Ellen L. Kinney 

Mrs. W. L. Beard, Foochow, China 
Florence E. Latham 

Mrs. Charles A. L. Morgan, Silver st, Middletown 
Hattie D. Miller . . . Bloom/eld 



Emily J. Parker , 
Lucy B. Pratt 
Anna E. Schaefer 
Lina H. Weed . 



New Britian 
Waterbury 
Holyoke^ Mass, 
Forestville 



St. 



26 Forbes ave. 



95 Seymour st. 
537 Howard ave. 
537 Howard ave. 



8 Warren st. 



Normal School 

Margaret's SchooL 

25 Essex St. 



June, 1890 

Mary M. Adams . . . Bristol 
Mary E. Allen . . . . Bridgeport 
Edith M. Arnold . . . East BilUriea, Mass, 
Clara AveriU 

Mrs. WiUlam R. Hnbbell, Palls ViUage 
Lottie B. Bassett . . New Britain 

Augusta F. Bracken . . So, Norwalk 
Christina S. V. Bulkley 

Mrs. Charles H. Sisson, Ivoryton 
Maude A. Bunnell . . Forestville 
Anna B. Campbell 

Mrs. Edward B. Tomlinson, Hartland, Niagara Co., N. Y. 



78 Maple St. 



42 Bassett st. 
Livingstone pi. 



Nellie E. Carroll . . . Waterbury 
Kate I. Davenport 

Mrs. H. L. Knox, Norwich, 45 Pearl st. 
Gertrude C. Davis . Yonkers, N, Y. 

Grace E. Dowd . . . Winsted 
Jennie R. Dowling . . Middletown 
Annie S. Felt 

Mrs. William Parker, New BriUin 
Ellen A. Forbes 

Mrs. C. B. Sanford, Bristol 
Edith C. Foster 

Mrs. Oscar A. Phelps, Hartford, S33 Sigoumey st. 
Jessie C. Gilmore 

Mrs. Levi Rodgers, Round Hill. 



40 Mattatuck st. 



Box 56 A 



* Not heard frooL 
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LIST OF GRADUATES 



I Hanson st. 

17 Morris st. 

comer West Broad st 



. Harrison, Kew York city 
. East Haddam 



Name Address 

Maude L. Gridley . So, Manchester 

•Harriet B. Hawley . . Bristol 
Eva A. Hickox . . . Boston^ Mass, 
Nellie M. Hogan . . . Hartford 
F. May Huntley . . . Stamford 
Emily J. Lange 

Mrs. Allen W. Brown, Hartford, 9 So. Hudson 
Nettie C. Leeson . . . Darien 
Minnie I. Leppens . . Windsor 
Mary E. Longdon 

Mrs. DennU Maroney died May, 1895 

Fannie E. Mills 

Mrs. Olin D. Farrows, New Boston 
Helen B. Moorehouse . Darien 

Josephine W. Nelson 

Mrs. Edward R. French, Elizabeth^ N. J., 1156 East Broad st. 
Rosilla R. Newton . . Hartford 17 Congress st 

Lottie I. Norton . . . Guilford 
•Mary L. Parmelee 

Mrs. Dr. O. G 
Jennie M. Peck . 
Annie E. Rowden 

Mrs. Henry A. Chapman, Wallingford, Ward st. 
Annie Russell 

Mrs. R. Wm. Hampson, Waterbury, 43 Hillside ave. 
Catherine C. Ryan . . Bristol 
Leah G. Sanford . . . Torrington 
•Katherine Seery . , . Waterbury 61 Mattatuck st. 

NeUie M. Small . . . West Farms, Mass, 
Minnie H. I. Smith . West Haven 

Grace W. Stanley . South Coventry 

Ella F. Stannard 

Mrs. George M. Dunn, New Britain, 4 West Pearl st 
Ida L. Story .... New Haven 8 Pine st 

Rebecca L. Tate 

Mrs. Geo. R. Bond, 4x3 Third st, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lizzie M. Thompson 

Mrs. B. P. Pinney, El^ngton 
Mary V. Vivian . . . Shelton 
Lillian M. Watrous 

Mrs. George E. Burgess, 63 Howard ave., Ansonia 
Olive M. Wellington 

Mrs, Walter W. Merrill, Bristol, Box 90 
Marion E. Wilcox 

Mrs. William M. Newton, Waterbury, Vt 
NeUie M. Wilcox 

Mrs. Richard C. Warner, Naugatuck 
Herbert N. Loomis . . New Haven Normal School 



* Not heard from. 
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KINDERGARTNERS 

Name Address 

Jennie M. Banks 

Mrs. Edward J. Taylor, Southport 
Florence J. Rerce . . New Britain 
Elizabeth Rockwell 

Mrs. I. D. Russell, New Britain 
Leah L. von Wettberg 

Mrs. Wolcott Ellsworth, Unionville 



139 Arch St. 



January, 1891 
Grace M. Allen 

Mrs. Albert R. Strickland, Buckin^rham 
M. Jessie Barber . . . MiddUfield 
Minnie M. Bell . . . East Norwalk 
E. Ine Brown . . . Wallingford 
Charlotte P. Bryan 

Mrs. Frank R. Stevens, Rowayton 
Nellie M. Cashman 

Mrs. Wm. F. Tieman, New Haven, 45 Prank St. 
Sara H. Dyson . . New Britain 

Jennie A. Ericsson 

Mrs. George R. Faucett, Stamford, 5a Grove st. 
Mary E. Foster . . . Meriden 
Mary C. Gorman 



New Britain 
Hartford 
Hartford 
New Canaan 



KateE. Guilfoil 
Mary E. Gtainan , 
Eda L. Hall 
Mary C. Holbrook 

Mrs. Benj. P. Sands, Aubumdale, Mass., 1x3 Grove st 
Lena P. Joyce . . . Pawtucket, R. /. 
Catharine Keiler . died Oct. 1891 

Jessie H. Lyon 

Mrs. Alfred Jelliflfe, Darien 
May E. Minor . . Guilford 

Agnes D. Parsons . . New Britain 
Margaret L. Rising 

Mrs. Lemuel R. Griffin, Granby 
A. Louise Soofield 

Mrs. Geo. P. Metzger, Lynn, Mass. 
Jessie Simonson . . New Britain 

Minnie Stern . . . Hartford 
Annie M. Utley 

Mrs. Albert Woehuert, Buffalo, N. Y., 182 Fargo ave. 
Effie G. Walker 

Mrs. Frederick BuUen, Plainville 

June, 1891 

Alvaretta P. Abbott . . Montclair, N.J, 
Bertha J. Bannell 

Mrs. Frank C. Squires, North Haven, Box 63 
S. Louise Brannan Bristol 

Ed.— 19 



94 Bassett st. 



252 Curtis St. 

Ill Burritt St. 

33 Elm St. 

22 Beach st. 



10 Howard ave. 



46 Camp St. 



48 Camp St. 
53 Congress st. 
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LIST OF GRADUATES 



Name Address 

Anna E. Ericson . RidgeJUld 

F. lone Gard . . . Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Leonora S. Hanna , . New Britain 
Stella E. Hayes 

Mrs. H. H. Keyes, Stony Creek 
Alice D. Holmes Montclair, N, J. 



. Hartford 
. New York City 
. Hartford 
. Arlington, Mass. 
. MiddUfield 
Stamford 

Platts, Northfield 
Terryville 
. New Canaan 
, Springfcli, Mass. 
. Meriden 
. Manchester 



206 Washington ave. 
14 Liberty st 



Mary A. Long . 
May Mainwaring 
Rose A. Maloy . 
Joseph E. Marvin 
Sarah B. Miller . 
Sarah L Miller . 
Lena M. Munson 

Mrs. Raymond B. 
Margaret F. Pinney 
Mary B. Quigg . 
M. Grace Smith . 
Harriet V. Strong 
Jennie D. Strong 
A. Rosella Tucker 

Mrs. Bennett H. Hibbard, 153 Arch St., New Britain 
Clara M. Washburn . . New Britain 
Ella A. Washburn . . Hartford 
Emma E. Winslow . . Hartford 
Alice A. Woolsey . . Plymouth 



47 Park St. 

35 Woodbridge st. 

354 West i8th st. 

8 Morris st. 



5 Bedford st 



83 Thompson st, 
79 Lewis ave. 



175 Main st. 

35 Clark st 

167 Sigoumey st 



KINDERGARTNERS 



Northampton, Mass. 
Washington 



M. Josephine Barry . 
Fanny P. Brown 
Maud L. Brown 

Mrs. B. K. Curtiss, New Britain, 33 Maple st 
Isabella G. Bumham . New Haven 



Kate L. Butler . 
Kate W. Hutchinson 
Georgianna Minor 
Emily H.Viets . 
Annie B. Wilson . 



NewtonviUe, Mass, 

Hartford 

South Manchester 

Detroit, Mich. 

Hartford 



69 High St. 

56 Park St 

5 Winthrop st 

88 Park st 
744 Main st. 



Alice J. Ahem . 
Anna Bennett 
Cora M. Bennett 
Margaret E. Bowe 
Nora E. Clancy . 
E. Abbe Clark . 
Minnie L. Clark . 

* Not heard from, 



March, 1892 

Hartford 
Thompsonville 
Derby 

New Britain 
Scitico 

WestfUld, Mass. 
New Britain 



8 Center st. 

Box 721 
163 Basse tt st 

15 So. Broad st 
12 Hawkins st 
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Name Address 

Margaret I. Claven . . Nor walk 
M. Addle Francis 

Mrs. Joseph W. Camp, Newington Junction 
Ada H. Golding . . Norwalk 

Mary E. Greene . . Westminster 

Edith M. Gridley . Southington 

Anna Hadley . . Ansonia 

Maude M. HiU 

Mrs. Alfred P. Wheeler, Meriden, 70 Cottage st 
Grace M. In galls . . Great Falls ^ Montana 

Lillian C. Johnson 

Mrs. Merton Bassett, Hartford, 16 Mahl ave. 
Louise H. Kinsman . . Hartford 
Mary A. Riley . . Hartford 

Elizabeth O. Selleck 

Mrs. John J. McBwen, New York 
Matilda A. Small . . . Waterville 
Minnie J. Smith . . . Hartford 
Frances M. Thompson 

Mrs. Ernest J. Hoskins, Hartford, 33 Allen place 
Emily H. Wells . . . Wethersfield 



164 East are. 



18 Woodbine st. 
60 Governor st. 



120 Hungerford st. 



June, 1892 

Hartford 
Schenectady^ N. 
Waierbury 
New Britain 
Bloomfield 
Cheshire 



Carrie S. Allen 

Maude S. Ambler 

Helen F. Andrews 

Ella L. Barker . 

Delia M. Bidwell . 

Jessie R. Bishop . 

Minnie B. Corbin 

Mrs. James T. Powell, New Britain, 22 Grove Hill 

Laura J. Cuzner . . Glastonbury 

. New Britain 
. New Hartford 
. Winsted 
. Middletown 



M. Anna Dalzell . 
Jessie K. Denison 
Frances E. Dutting 
Edith Fairchild . 
Bessie M. Fenn 

Mrs. Louis B. Pike, Plainville 



370 Asylum st. 

Y. 145 Nott Terrace 

St. Margaret's School 

223 South Stanley st. 



54 Bassett st. 
Box 25 



Helma C. Femquist 
Elizabeth I. Flynn 
Agnes Forsman . 
Emma L. Francis 
Margaret C. Fuller 
Grace A. Gerard . 
Elizabeth F. Gilligan 
Minerva M. Gillum 

Mrs. Leo Davis, So. 
Jeannette E. Gould 
S. Pearl Hamm . 
Etta B. Hatheway 



. Hartford 
. West Norfolk 

. New Britain 

. Newington Junction 

. Lincoln^ Neb, 

. New Britain 
Darien 

Norwalk 

. Portland 
Winsted 
. West Hartford 



62 Webster st. 

146 Hart St. 

2525 R St. 
199 Chestnut st. 
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LIST OF GRADUATES 



Name Address 

Grace M. Hawley . Winsted 

Georgietta Hooker . Springfield, Mass, 31 Palmer ave. 

M. Emma Jennings . Greenfield Hill 

Mary I. Judd 

Mrs. M. M. Gavitt, Williamstown, Mass. 
Annie M. Kennedy 

" In religion " Sister M. Basil, Mt. St Joseph's Seminary, Hartford 
Julia R. Lanphier . Branford 

Edith E. Little 

Mrs. Bdward C. Parmelee, New Haven, los Dwigbt st. 
Mattie E. Mason . . Meriden 335 Pratt st. 

Julia A. Monahan . . Southington 

Orrie E. Nettleton . . Bristol 
Mary S. Nichols . . South Manchester 

Alice K. Nolan . . Skimferd 176 Pacific st. 

Helen K. Packard 

Mrs. Chester Kelton, Springfield, Mass., 40 Bromfield st. 



Hartford 
Hartford 
Winsted 
Portchester, N. Y, 

died April. 1894 
Casilla 67, Santiago, Chili, 



A. Mabel Parkhurst 

Clara A. Pausch . 

Ethelene Porter . 

Charlotte Sophia Prochnow . 

Alida J. Robotham 

Margaret Russell 

Josephine H. Schwab . . Hartford 

Annie M. Steele 

Mrs. Dennison L. Talcott, Torrington, 251 Prospect st. 
Minnie I. Stinson 

Mrs. E. P. Eveleth, Windsor Locks 
Anna P. Towner . . . Branford 
Millie L. Turner 

Mrs. George M. Selleck, Greenwich, Box 418 
Ida M. Tuttie 

Mrs. James Walter Youag, Richmond, Va. 



109 Oak St. 
69 Sargeant st. 



5. A. 
24 Charter Oak place 



Minna Wilkinson . 
Winnifred A. Wood 



. South Manchester 
Waterbury 

KINDEROARTNERS 

Newtonviile, Mass. 
. Springfield, Mass. 

, New Haven 



Mary C. Bowers . 
Frances E. Cheney 
Sarah E. Cook 
Bertha S. Dates 

Mrs. George B. Smith, New Britain, 380 Arch st. 
Annie W. Hatch . . . Montclair, N. J. 
Alice S. Hawkins . Hartford 

Mertie J. Hopkin 

Mrs. E. M. Law, Athol, Mass. 
Myrta E. Kemp 

Mrs. Frank Per«y, Denver, CoL, 633 E. Colfax ave. 
Eva L. Marshall . . . Hartford 
Georg^ M. Moseley . Hartford 

M. Elizabeth Scudder . . New Haven 



289 Hillside ave. 



34 Church st 
1 13 Bristol st 



85 Elm st 
46 Madison st. 



69 The Goodwin 

426 Asylum st 

297 Howard ave. 
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Name Address 

Bertha L. Sheldon . New Britain 

Bessie H. Smith . . . MtmUlmr, N. J. 
Mary £. Stull 

Mrs. W. J. Maclntyre, Provincctowii, Mass. 
Ida R. ThraU . Hartford 



36 South High St. 
Bloomfield ave. 



63 Church St. 
79 Prospect St. 
63 Park St. 



Elizabeth W. Welles 
Clara G. Wessel . 

Margery Abell 
Ida B. Allworth . 
Isabella J. Armstrong 
Lauretta H. Babcock 
Lncretia J. Barber 
Emma P. Bartliff . 
Ida L. Beach 
EUen H. Bicknell 
Mary Josephine Blake 
Bertha N. Bowers 
Anna A. Bubser . 
Harriet E. Bumham 
Sadie G. Campbell 
Rose A. Cunmiingrs 
Marie A. Dagnall 

Mrs. Kellogg S. Hale, West Somerville, Mass., 390 A Highland ave. 



New Britain 
Montclair, N.J. 

June, 2893 

Longmeadow, Mass. 
Deep River 
Seymour 
Branford 
Starrs 

South Manchester 
Montclair, N.J. 

Honolulu^ Hawaii^ Sandwich Islands 
died May 24, 1898 

West Haven 

New Britain Normal School 

Bloomjield 

Westport 
Hartford 21 Sumner st. 



Clara M. Dakin . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alice G. Dunham . . Hartford 
Clara A. Dunsing . New Haven 

Margaret A. Egan . Parkville 

Grace E. Fox 

Mrs. Howard E. Bidwell, Hockanum 
Anna B. Gallup . . . Ledyard 
Christine F. Glen . . Hartford 
Sarah L. Griffin . . . Portchester, N. Y. 
Leonora A. Griswold 

Mrs. Charles E. Smith, Chester 
Mary A. Havens . . Meriden 
Margaret T. Helion . . Hartford 
Fannie A. Holcomb . . died April 1893 

Loretta P. Hollister 

Mrs. John McMenemy, Manchester 
Florence E. Huested . . Stamford 
Jeannette B. Hunter . Thompsonville 

Georgiana Hutchinson 

Mrs. Joseph R. Taylor, South Norwalk, 33 Fairfield ave, 
Amanda Langdon . Canaan 

Maude I. Leigh 

Mrs. Maude Leigh Atkins, Bristol, 89 South st 
Bertha L. Miller 

Mrs. George A. Brewer, Hartford, 105 Park st. 



4119 Pine St. 

41 Hudson St. 

426 Howard ave. 



148 Seymour st. 



263 Hanover st. 
55 Main st. 
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Name 


Address 




Grace E. Miller . 


MiddUJield 




Agnes M. Miskill 


ThompsonvilU 




Nancy E. Mather 






Mrs. John H. Jinks, Brooklyn, N. Y., 764 De Kalb 


ave. 


Rose A. Moriarty 


New Haven 


116 Lloyd St. 


Katherine T. Murphy 


Stamford 


Richmond Hill ave. 


Mary F. Noonan 


Hartford 


49 Linden place 


Minnie A. Pistorius . 


Meriden 


109 Grove st. 


Caroline A. Ryan 


Tkompsonville 




Marie V. Ryan 






Mrs. William J. Neary, Naugatuck 




Josephine M. Sheldrick 


New Haven 


415 George St. 


Leila M. Smart . 


Hartford 


8 Sisson ave. 


Beatrice S. Smith 


West Winsted 




Ellen C. Smith . 


West Haven 


125 First ave. 


Ida L. Stewart 






Mrs, W. H. Rutledge, New Canaan 




Clara M.Stillman 


Old Lyme 




Lillian M. Swan . 


East Haddam 




Frances M. Tatem . 


Hartford 


8 Bellevue st 


Myrtilla P. Taylor 


Saugatuck 




Cornelia B. Thompson 


Amherst, Mass. 




Bessie E. Thrall . 


died 1893 




Kate T. Trowbridge 






Mrs. Ernest Smith, Talcottville 




Mary E. Tuite . 


Hartford 


60 Hungerford 


Amy Van Keuren 


Winsted, 




Lucy B. Wadhams 


Torrington 




Elsie M. Warner 


West Haven 


Box 102 


Mabel P. Warner 






Mrs. Samuel A. Herman, Winsted 




C. Rosalie Westerman 


. North Stamford 




Mary A. Wood . 


Waterbury 
KINDERGARTNERS 


289 Hillside ave. 


Laura E. Bedell 






Mrs. Chas. B. Rogers 


died 




Delia G. Begley . 


New Britain 


420 Main st 


Charlotte A. Butler . 


Hartford 


28 Huntingdon st 


Emma J. Cooley 






Mrs, Edgar B. Holcomb, GranviUe, Mass. 




Mary L Dodd . 


East Orange, N /. 


94 Dodd St. 


Lucy W. Dunlap 


Hartford 


1506 Broad st. 


Mary C. Frink . 


New Britain 


519 Arch st 


EdytheS. Gates . 


So. Norwalk 


6 Crescent Terrace 


Florence M. Gladden . 


Bristol 




Cassie L. Gold . 


Fall River, Mass. 


18 Hillside st. 


Sadie M. Hance 






Mrs. Franklin E. Bassett, New Britain, 88 Qrove Hill 
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Name 
Mary E. Harper . 
Bessie N. Leonard 
Minnie E. Meehan 
Mary E. Musson . 
Grace S. Newton 

Mrs. David Angus, New York, 13 West xoad st 



Address 
Melrose 

Northampton^ Mass. 
New Britain 
New Haven 



Brooklyn, N V. 
New Britain 
Newtown 
New Britain 



Elizabeth S. Parker . 
Annah T. L. Parsons . 
Grace L. Peck . 
Estelle I. Pierpont 
Alice A. Sehermerhom 

Mrs. Gurdon Merrill, Riverside, Cal. 
Grace C. Spencer . . Hartford 
May L. Steele . . . New Haven 
Lucy B. Stone . . . Norwich 
Julie E. Youngfs . Detroit, Mich, 

June, 1894 

DeWitt C. Allen . . Norwalk 

Nellie M. Barber 

Mrs. Henry E. Raymond, Norwich 



Clarke Sch. for Deaf 
89 Grove st. 
91 Lyon St. 



128 First place 
46 Camp St. 

129 Camp St. 



98 Church St. 

66 Gilbert ave. 

22 Warren st. 

481 Woodward ave. 



Lucy E. Birdsey . 
Rosa E. Birtles . 
Margaret A. Bluntach 
Katherine L. Boyle 
Julia E. Buell 
AdeUa F. Bull 
Elizabeth A. Carmody 
Nellie J. Casey 
Josephine A. Clifford 
Emma L. Cone 
Grace M. Cope 
Amy N. CotUe . 
Nellie G. Dagnall . 
Bridget C. Devitt 
Mary A. J. Gaffney 
Mary B. Gauthier 
Ella B. Gay . 
Antonie D. Graeber 
Catherine R. Griswold 
Mabel A. Guernsey 



West Haven 
New Britain 
Torrington 
West Haven 
ThompsonvilU 
Ivoryton 
Hartford 
Manchester 
New Britain 
Hartford 
ThompsonvilU 
No, Cambridge, Mass. 
Portland 
New Britain 
New Britain 
Water bury 
WaterviUe 
Meriden 
Bloomfield 
Brooklyn, N. 



V, 



82 Elm St. 
Terrace Cottage 



86 Franklin ave. 

94 Broad st 
56 Willard st. 

98 Raymond st. 

135 Lafayette st. 



Box 61 
31 Hobart st. 

Benson ave. 



Alice M. Guttman 

Mrs. Victor Opper, New York, 55 West 133d st. 
Mary A. Honan . GaylordsvilU 

Fannie E. Huested . WelUsUy Hills, Mass. 

Grace M. Jennings 

Mrs. H. Arthur Taft, Washington. D. C, 433 First st. 
Rose A. Kearney . . New Haven 



, N. E. 
104 Humphrey st 
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Name Address 

Josephine F. Kelly . . Branford 
Harriet E. Kershaw 

Mrs. Oliver Rnssell Barlow, Waterbury, 33a Grove st. 
Florence F. Kinney . Dedkam^ Mass, 

Grace E. Lake . . Newtown 

Maud E. Latham 

Mrs. Harry A. Pellett, Providence, R. I., iia Chester ave. 



Ellen A. Leahy . 


J mania 


Mill St. 


Mabel E. Lester . 


Silver Lane 




Jennie V. Mallette 


died 




Mary L. Marshall 


Stamford 


17 Wahiut St. 


Margaret J. Martin 


Bridgeport 


127 Warren st. 


Margaret G. McCarthy 


New Britain 


II Gilbert St. 


Annie E. McNulty 


New Britain 


127 Kelsey st. 


Cora E. Meyers . 


New Britain 




Grace L. Nettleton 


Stockbridge, Mass, 




Mabel A. Nichols (married) . 


Naugatuck 




Eva L. Noble 


Rockville 


10 1 Union st. 


Jessy L Parker 


Quincy, Mass, 


Hotel Greenleaf 


Jenny E. Purrington . 


Pequabuck 




Katherine G. Raymond 


New Haven 


175 Oak St. 


May E. Robbins . 


Rocky Hill 




Delia I. Sheridan 






Mrs. William W. Burke. Bennington, Vt 




Elizabeth E. Sinnott . 


Hartford 


26 Harbison ave. 


Marion G. Smith . 


Hartford 


33 Madison ave. 


Wenna L. Smith . 


Hartford 


254 Putnam st. 


Annie A. S£. John 


Norwalk 




Jane A. Terry 


Stamford 


Taylor st. 


Eliza Angeline Treloar 


YaUsville 




Anna M. Trumbull 


Plymouth 





Hattie F. Warner 

Mrs. Robert Beebe, Hartford, '*The Linden" 
Kate P. Wheelock . . Hartford 
Lina D. Wilcox . . . Middletown 
Ada L. Wildes 

Mrs. T. Prank Bridge water, aai Capen st, Hartford 
Mary E. Wooding . . Hartford 

KINDBROARTNBRS 

Melvina C. Baldwin 

Mrs. Frederick C. Norton, Bristol 
Edna L. Brown . . . Wallingford 
Martha B. Chapin 
Julia E. Grosvenor 
Edith C. Hammond 
G. Lillian Hammond 
Bessie F. Lobdell 
Leila A. Maltby . 



Springfieldy Mass, 
Northampton t Mass. 
Torrington 
Stamford 
Bristol 
Wallingford 



236 Sigoumey st. 
107 Grand st 



9 Canton st. 



100 Euclid ave. 
Clarke Schojl 

8 Broad st. 
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Name 
Eva L. McConkey 
Caroline £. Meacham . 
Cornelia A. Morris 
Estelle Newberry 
Gertrude W. Schoellkopf 
, Jane Walkley 



Address 
NewtonvilU^ Mass, 
Willimantic 
Hartford 

West Hingham^ Mass. 
Tidioute, Pa. 
Southington 



52 Washington st. 



Bertha L. Bancroft 
Albert Boardman . 
Julia Brown . 
Stella W. Carroll . 
Lucy E. Chapman 
Anna May Clark . 
Elizabeth A. Condren 
Ruth S. Crampton 
Miriam B. Curtiss 
Margaret M. Devitt 
Helen C. Doolittle 
Lucy Downton 
Alice T. Farley . 
Helen C. Foley . 
Bessie M. Gallup . 
Jessie D. Griswold 
Anne Marie Hansen 
Bertha May Hills . 
Janet S. Huntting 
Fannie S. Hyde . 
Winnifred K. Kenney 
Rosamond A. Kenny 
Caroline L. Lawton 
Almira Lewis 
Mary A. Maloy . 
Anna L. Manley . 
Catherine E. McCann 
Nora J. McEvoy . 
Bessie E. Miller . 
Anna J. Mumane 
Charlotte F. Myers 
Nettie B. Price 

Mrs. Henry W. Bacon, 
Eva M. Prindle 
May Estelle Rigby 
Sara E. Scofield 
Florence M. Smith 



June, Z895 

New Britain 
. TaftvilU 
. Greenfield HiU 

Worcester^ Mass, 
. Westerly, ^. /. 
. Brookfield, Vt, 
. Hartford 

New Britain 
, Bristol 
. New Britain 

New Haven 

ThompsonvilU 
. Derby 
, Hartford 
. Hartford 
, Naugatuck 
, Hartford 
. Hillstown 
, Hartford 
, Seymour 
, Hoftford 
. Mt, Carmel 
, West Cheshire 
. Middletown 
. Hartford 
, Danbury 
, Saugatuck 
. Hartford 
, Stamford 
, New Britain 
, WalUngford 

Wethersfield 
. Wethersfield 
, Hartford 
Stamford 
, Hatardville 



87 Pleasant st 
Box 147 

666 Main st. 
71 Mechanic st. 

56 Dean st. 

170 Chestnut st. 

Edgewood 

435 South Main st. 

21 Clinton ave. 

159 Hawkins st. 

II Lafayette st. 

37 Blue Hills ave. 

Box 679 

75 Fairmount st. 

17 Townley st. 

35 Sumner st 



Grand st. 

8 Morris st 

90 Town Hill ave. 

147 Maple ave. 
5 Bedford st. 



I Hoyt St. 
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Name 
Ellen Steele . 
Mabel M. Storrs . 
Kathryn M. Tracy 
Clara B. Trowbridge 
Elma M. Tyler 
Sara M. Vine 
Katharine Welles . 
Harriet F. Wells . 
Edna E. Wilson . 
Louise Woodbury 
Elizabeth M. Woodworth 



Address 
Natigatuck 

Watertovm 
Bristol 

GUnbrook 
New Milford 
Ansonia 

West Winsted 
New Britain 
Norwalk 

Woodbury 
Hartford 



Box 365 

217 Wakelee ave. 
East St 

129 Sigoximey st. 



KIN'DERGARTNERS 



Anna J. Aheme . . . Hartford 

Grace H. Bowers . . . Norwich 

Gertrude L. Dustan . Hartford 

H. Viola Glazier . . . Hartford 

Alice Griswold . . Branford 

Irene O. Griswold . . Branford 

Myra G. Hills . . . Hartford 
Grace R. Holley 

Mrs. Rufus G. Cleveland, New Britain, 76 Franklin st. 

Eflfie May Hollingworth . Hartford 

Bessie M. McManus . . Hartford 

Rosa E. Miller . Terryville 

Mabel C. Moore . Norwich 

Florence M. Prince . New Britain 

Catherine B. Robbins . PlainvilU 

Inez J. Smith . . . Hartford 
Hortense Stidham 

Mrs. Mortimer D. Stonley, New BHUin, 71 Pearl st. 



55 Sigoumey st 

1 1 Huntington st 

87 Russ st 

6 Canton st 

Box 185 

844 Main st 



36 Seymour st, 
107 Jefferson st 

224 Central ave. 
17 Cedar st 

72 Vine st 



Edith Vail . 
Sara A. Whalen . 
Katharine E. White 
Ella Margaret Williams 
Henrietta E. Woods 
Claribel Young 

Mrs. Clarence R. Root, New Britain, 16 Pine st 



Detroit, Mich. 

East Northfield, Mass. 

GUnbrook 

Hartford 

Hartford 



27 Charlotte ave. 



10 Suffield st 
19 Grand st 



June, Z896 

Mabel E. Avery . . Manchester 
Sarah A. Barwald 

Mrs. Arthur A. Herrman, New Haven, 15a Whalley ave. 

Ida L. Bidwell . Middletown 

Bessie I. Bigelow . . New Britain 

Jennie Borland . . . Thompsonville 

Myrtie L. Botelle . . Norfolk 



So. Farms 
42 Bassett st 

Box 43 
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Name 
Harriet E. Brown 
Isabella C. Cornelius 
Lottie A. Crowell 
Rose E. Day 
Kate E. Decker . 
Minnie R. Donaldson 
Jennie Dunbar . 
Minnie A. Ferriss 
Mary A. Finnigan 
Maggie V. Gallagher 
V. Edith Gillette 
Minna Hellman . 
Elizabeth H. Hogan 
Ida G. Holcomb . 
Ella Huntting . 
Euphemia D. Inglis 
Emma A. Johnson 
Charlotte L. Kelsey 

Mrs. Wm. Howard Bristol, Almont, Lapeer Co., Mich. 



Address 
YaUsville 
Oneida y Wis. 
East Glastonbury 
Middletown 
Bristol 
CollinsvilU 
New Britain 
Stevenson 
New Britain 
Middletown 

Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Hartford 
Unionville 
Simsbury 
Hartford 
Middletown 
Winsted 



Industrial School 
78 Maple St. 

54 Fairview st. 

348 Elm St. 

64 Grand st. 

Box 175 

962 Main st. 



17 Townley st. 

176 Main st. 

Box 108 



Ann J. F. Kennedy 
Mary E. Lacy 
Ada D. Littlefield 
Adelaide A. Moore 
Ellen A. Moriarty 
Bridget T. Mulcahy 
Julia A. Mulcahy 
Agnes G. Murphy 
Katherine A. O'Brien . 
Grace E. Pendleton 
E. Maude Purinton 
Elizabeth F. Rose 
Martha I. Shaw . 
Emily C. Smith . 
Sadie C. Stevens . 
E. Katherine Stoughton 
Anna S. Tobin . 
Mabel E. Tyler . 
Harriet B. Wakelee 
Ida A. Young . 



Hartford 

Hartford 

Montclair, N. J. 

Williamstown^ Mass. 

Hartford 

Hartford 

West Cornwall 

Middletown 

New Britain 

Everett^ Mass, 

Hartford 

Taftville 

Meriden 

New Britain 

Middletown 

Bristol 

Naugatuck 

Middletown 

Naugatuck 

T/iompsonville 



10 Wylljrs St. 

58 Hawthorne st. 

45 Park St. 

Box 90 

9 Gray st. 

56 Van Block st. 



622 High St. 

48 Beaver st. 

* The Rawson," Corey st. 

75 New Britain ave. 



Box 17 A 
78 Maple St. 

Industrial School 



M. Elizabeth Balch 
EUaJ. Beckley . 
Alice J. Blake . 
Ursula H. Brainard 
Florence L. Davis 
Viola A. N. DooUttte 



KINDERGARTNERS, 1 896 

Maiden^ Mass, 

New Britain 
. New Britain 
. Higganum 

New Bedford^ Mass, 

Yalesville 



45 Maple St. 

151 West Main st. 

Box 523 

64 WiUis St. 
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Google 
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Name 
Amalie Feibel 
Jennie M. Frazier 
Lucy A. Hazen . 
Mary P. Hibbard 
S. Maude Richard 



Henrietta M. Abetz 
Margaret G. Ahem 
Jennie V. Bacon 
Grace M. Barbour 
Helen M. Barchfeld 
Agnes C. Bamum 
Grace A. Bradley 
Edna R. Buell . 
Julia A. Bunnell 
Frances A. Butler 
Catherine R. Cashman 
Gertrude L. Chapin 
Isabel S. Clark . 
Susie R. Cobey . 
Helen T. Cody . 
Mary F. Connor . 
Grace A. Cooke . 
Catherine P. Cope 
Lena L. Day 
^Clarissa DeBank 
Mary I. Ellis 
Jane C. Flynn 
Alice P. Poote . 
Laura E. Gay . 
Alice I. Gilchreest 
Jessie M. Gray . 
Annie H. Henderson 
CallaC. Hickok . 
Mary E. Lane 
Florence B. Maher 
Nellie A. Manion 
Susette S. Marsden 
Margaret J. Meehan 
Adelaide M. MiskiU 
Anna C. Mumane 
Celia S. Nettleton 
Mary D. Riley . 
Edith L. Risley . 
Elsie A. Rood 
Emma A. Rowley 



Address 

. Brooklyn, AT. Y, 

. Hartford 

. TaftvilU 

Montclair, N, J, 
Willimantic 

New Britain, 2897 

UnioHville 
, Portland 
. Wethersfield 

Collinsville 
. New Britain 

^iddUtown 
. Hartford 
. Marlboro 
. Bristol 
. Litchfield 
. Kensington 

New Britain 
. Higganum 
. Beckley 
. Hartford 
, Norwich 

Thomaston 

Thompsonville 
. Lakeville 

Ansonia 
, Gilead 
. Hartford 

Durham 

Lime Rock 

New Britain 

New Britain 
Thomaston 
. Durham 

Middletown 

Thompsonville 
. Norwich 
. Bidgefield 
. New Britain 
. Broad Brook 
, Middletown 
. West Cornwall 
. Yonkers, N. K. 
. Hartford 
. Norfolk 
. East Windsor 



80 Willoughby st 
115 Collins St. 

54 Park St. 
115 Prospect St 



36 Capen st. 

Emmon Place 
95 Seymour st 

41 Jackson st. 
3Q Madison st. 
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Name 
Mary C. Ryan . 
Emily E. Sadd . 
Frances G. Simonds 
Floy E. Stannard 
Daisy B. Sutliflfe 
Edith Tetlow 
Isabel M. Tompkins 
Dorothy Toohy . 
Sarah A. Townson 
Carrie A. Webb . 
Jennie R. Wheeler 
Jennie M. Whitney 
Jessie A. Wiley . 



Address 
Hartford 
Springfield^ Mass, 
Hartford 
Bristol 
Plymouth 
Westerly, R, I, 
Hastings-oiuHudson, N. Y. 
South Manchester 
New Britain 
Waterbury 
New Britain 
Southing ton 
Norwich 



270 Park St. 
33 Ward St. 



105 Maple St. 



Florence A. Camp 
(Mrs.) Nellie T. Carrington 
Lizzie W. Howe . 
Mary J. HubbeU 
Grace M. Hyatt 
Edith M. McDonald 
Erma M. Miller . 
Alice L. Moore . 
Mary E. Myers . 
Mabel Owen 
Georgia M. Witherell 



KINDEROAKTNERS 

New Britain 
Beacon Falls 

Thompsonville 
Newtown 
Boutonville, N. ] 
Providence, P I. 

Woodbury 
Hartford 
New Britain 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 



185 Harrison st. 
25 Allen Place 

127 Oak St. 
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INDEX — NEW BRITAIN 





Abbott 


i8qi 


Haltic f.. 
Lizzie E. 
Alvarctta P. 




AbeU 


1893 


Margery 


Abemethy 

1888 S. Emir 




Abetz 


1897 


Henrietta M. 






1874 
i88a 
1887 
1890 


Lottie E. 
Helen H. 
Bertha M. 
Mary M. 


1880 


Afirard 

Abbie M. 




Ahem 


i8q2 
i8q7 


Alice J. 
Margaret G. 




Aheme 


t895 


Anna J. 




Aiken 


i860 


Sarah F. 




Aldrich 


1889 


Edith L. 




Alexander 


1872 


Elixabeth M. 




AUen 


187 1 
i88:j 
1885 

!888 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1892 
1894 


Cclia A. 
(.race L. 
Amanda 
MavL. 
Bertha 
Mary E. 
Hatiie L. 
MarvE. 
CameS. 
DeWitt C. 




Allworth 


1893 


IdaB. 


X 

1891 


AUyn 
Maria M. 
Elizabeth L. 
Grace M. 



Alvarez 

Dominga C. 

Ambler 

Maude S. 
Amidon 

Gilbert E. S. 

Anderson 

Barbara A. 

Andrews 

UUaB. 
Jennie 
Gertrude A. 
Helen F. 

Arms 

1885 Millie 

Armstronor 

1893 Isabella J. 

Arnold 

Sarah J. 
Edith M. 

Asbton 
Annie L. 

Atkins 

EUaV. 



1885 



1892 



1858 



1876 



189a 



1864 
•890 



1874 



1871 



1866 
1879 
1889 

1867 
1867 

1890 

J873 
1874 
>895 

187a 



1893 



Atwood 

M. Jennie 
Kate M. 
Evelyn E. 

AufiTur 

Edwin P. 
Lucy E. 

Averill 

Clara 

Avery 

John D. 
Jerutha 
Mabel E. 

Ayer 

Frances A. 

Babbitt 

Eugene H. 

Babcock 

LauretU H. 



1888 
1890 



1897 



1876 
1876 



Backus 

Belle F. 
May J. 

Baoon 

Jennie V. 

Bailey 

Annie K. 
Hannah F. 



Z892 



Barker 

EllaL. 



Baird 

1855 Martha M. 
i860 Anna A. 

Baker 

1854 Alden A. 
1875 Jennie E. 

Beach 

Elizabeth 

Baldwin 

JaneD. 
Elizabeth 
Mary E. 
Frank H. 
NelUe F. 
Eleanor F. 
LuellaJ. 
Laura B. 
Melvina C. 

BaU 

Mary A. 
Nettie 

Ballou 

Alice A. 
Bancroft 

Bertha L. 

Banks 

Jennie M. 

Bannell 

Bertha J. 

Barber 

M. Jessie 
Lucretia J. 
Nellie M. 

Barbour 

Grace M. 

Barchfeld 

Helen M. 



1896 



1855 
1859 
1867 
1871 
1874 
1880 
1885 
1888 
1894 



1875 
1875 



1877 
1895 
Z890 
1891 

1891 

1893 
X894 

1897 
1897 



Barnes 

1873 Kilmeny 
1878 Carrie S. 
1878 Fred. B. 

Bfunum 

1877 Cora A. 
1889 I^ura C. 
1897 Agnes C. 

Barrett 

1859 Thomas E. 

Barry 

1891 M. Josephine 

Bartholomew 

1853 Jane A. 
i860 Harriet N. 
1863 Theresa R. 

Bartlett 

187a Josephine A. 

Bartllff 

1893 Emma F. 

Barwald 

1896 Sarah A. 



1883 



1853 
i860 
1890 



'853 



1884 



»875 



J875 
1889 
J893 



188a 
1890 



Gertrude M. 

Baesett 

Ebenezer D. 
Mary E. 
Lottie B. 

Bcu98ette 

Maria E. 

Bates 

EffieC. 

Baxter 

Hattie K. 

Beach 

EUaM. 
Mary O. 
IdaL 

Beard 

Nellie C. 
Flora 
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Beardfiley 

1874 Klla A. 
1883 Edward G. 
1888 Bertha L. 

Beckley 

1896 Ella J. 

Beckwith 

1877 E'la M. 

BedeU 

Laura E. 

Beenum 

Annie E. 

Beers 

Cornelia B. 
Alonzo F. 
Jennie F. 

Begley 

Delia G. 
Behrlsh 

Clara 



1893 



1874 



1859 
1875 
i8qo 



>893 



x886 



1863 



Belden 

Edda 
BeU 
1887 Grace L. 

1891 Minnie M. 

Benedict 

1883 Ida F. 

Bennett 

1893 Annie 

1892 Cora M. 

Blckett 

1877 Margaret C. 



1893 



1893 
X896 



1896 
1874 



1874 
1880 



1875 
1876 
1894 



1894 

1858 
1876 
1877 
1879 



Bicknell 

EUenH. 

BidweU 

Delia M. 
Ida L. 

Blirelow 

Julia E. 
Bessie I. 

BlUinffB 
Nathan C. 

Bingham 

Clarence A. 
Elizabeth H. 
Alice E. 

Birdsey 

Bessie C. 
Hattie M. 
Lucy E. 

Birsre 

Alice E. 

Birtlea 
Rosa E. 
Bishop 

Sherman B. 
Minnie A. 
Carrie ^ 
Charles L. 
Jessie R. 



Bissell 

1875 Robert P. 
J876 Abbie L 

Bixby 

1879 Eleanor L. 

Black 

1875 Emilie C. 

Blake 

1891 Mary J. 
1896 Alice J. 

Blakeman 

1856 Betsey C. 

Blatchley 

187X Ella Z. 

Bliss 

1880 Harriet C. 

1883 Louise M. 

Bluntach 

1894 Margaret A. 

Boiurdman 

1853 Nathaniel C. 

1895 Albert 

Bonney 

1867 JaneS. 

Booth 

1884 Mary A. 

Borland 

1896 Jennie 

Borst 

1889 Alice G. 

Boss 

187 X Alice A. 

Botelle 

1896 Myrtie L. 

Botsford 

1883 Ida J. 

Bowe 

1892 Margaret E. 

Bowers 

1893 Mary C. 

1893 BertKa N. 
1895 Grace H. 

Bowman 

1871 John R. 

Boyle 

1894 Katherine L. 

Bracken 

1890 Augusta F. 

Bradley 

1873 Annie £. 

1875 Hattie E. 
X876 IdaE. 

1876 Mary 

1885 Mary A. 

1897 Grace A. 



Bragaw 

1886 Carrie W. 

Brainard 

1896 UreulaH. 

Brannan 

1891 S. Louise 

Breed 

1880 Charles W. 

Brewer 

1854 Emma W. 

Bridge 

1883 Sarah W. 

Bristol 
1873 Thomas D. 
1875 Ida A. 

Brockway 

1864 Kathleen 

1887 Bertha L. 

Bronson 

187Z Laura E. 

Brooks 

1857 Cynthia E. 

Brown 

1865 Jennie 
1867 L. Marie 
X870 Harriet E. 
1873 Louise E. 

1877 Fannie L. 

1878 Fannie P. 
1880 Sarah A. 
z88i Eleanor G. 
x88x Hattie L. 
1883 Emma F. 
1883 SaraH. 
1887 Bertha C. 
1889 Emma F. 
1889 UlyC. 
1891 £. Ine 
1891 Fanny P. 
1891 Maud L. 

1894 Edna L. 

1895 Julia 

1896 Harriet E. 

Brownell 

1851 Franklin C. 

Bryan 

189X Charlotte P. 

Bryant 

1871 Hannah W. 

Bubeer 

1893 Anna A. 

Buck 

1873 Sarah A. 

Buckingham 

1854 Sarah A. 

Buckley 

1887 Flora E. 

Buell 

1870 Cyrus W. 

1 871 Andrew 

1894 fulia E. 

1897 Edna R. 



1884 
1885 
1890 
1897 



1891 
1893 



1873 
1876 



1886 



Bulkley 

1879 Nettie S. 

1890 Chrisiina S. V. 

Bull 
1889 Mary A. 
1894 AdeUa F. 

Bxmce 

1866 Abbie M. 

Bunnell 

Alice L. 
C. May 
Maude A. 
Julia A. 

Bumham 

Isabella 
Harriet E. 

Burr 
Adele J. 
Mary J. 

Burrltt 
LiUie B. 

Bush 

1873 Celeste E. 

Butler 

1857 Maria A. 

1864 Prudence M. 

1866 Lottie D. 

1875 Ernest P. 

1891 Kate L. 
1893 Lottie A. 
1897 Frances A. 

Button 

1889 Myrtie A. 

Butts 

AsaK. 
Kate 

Buxton 

EllaF. 

Caldwell 

Hattie K. 

Calhoun 

Mary R. 

Callahan 

1883 Kate A. 

Callen 

1878 Mary A. 

Camp 

Leverett L. 
Alfred E. 
Mary J. 
LcMns A. 
EUen R. 
Charlotte L. 
Augusta L. 
Florence A. 

Campbell 

Anna M. 
Addie P. 
Anna B. 
Sarah G. 

Candee 

Roxy 



1862 
1863 

1883 



1877 



185X 
1853 
X853 
«857 
1863 
x88i 
1886 
1897 

J859 
1864 
1890 
1893 

J 855 
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INDEX 



1853 
Z883 



z888 



1876 
1877 



1894 



Cannon 

Ibri, Jr. 
John B. 

Carberry 
Lucy P. 
Carlon 

Bridget T. 
NelUc J. 

Cfltrmody 

Elixabeih A. 

Carpenter 

1658 Anna E. 
1870 Sarah F. 

Carr 

1873 Jennie L. 

Carrlnffton 

1897 NeUicT. 

Carroll 

z886 Emma M. 

1886 Jennie L. 
1888 Ruth W. 
1890 NeUieE. 
x8<j5 Stella W. 

Carter 

1854 Emma C. 
1858 Anna A. 

Cartwrifirlit 

1887 Bmma L. 

Gary 

1864 Carrie T. 

Case 

1867 Susan B. 

1888 Julia E. 

Casey 

1894 Nellie J. 

Cashman 

i8gi Nellie M. 
1897 Catherine R. 

Caswell 

1883 Bertha M. 

Catlln 

z86o Mary L. 

Caiilklns 

X878 Minnie E. L. 

Chadeayne 

Z887 Jane E. 

Chamberlain 

>88o Minnie B. 

Chamberlin 

X858 Sarah H. 

Chapin 

z888 Jennie E. 
1894 Martha H. 
1897 Gertrude L. 

Chapman 

187Z Kate E. 

Z873 Belle B. 

Z876 Sarah 

1883 Amasa S. 

i88j Phebe E. 

Z895 Lucy E. 



Charter 

Z879 Minnie R. 

Chase 

1888 Helena E. 

Cheney 

Z893 Frances E. 

Cheseboro 

Z857 Frances 

Chester 

1857 Annie M. 

Chidsey 

Z889 Edith R. 
Chlnery 

z88a Edith J. 

Chittenden 
X864 Henry S. 
Church 



Z878 
Z889 



EUen J. 
Edith A. 



Churchill 

Z875 Prudie W. 
i88x Annie C. 

Cilley 

i88z E. Gertrude 

Clancy 

1892 Nora £. 



1853 
1867 
1875 
1879 
Z884 
189a 
1895 
189T 



1853 
Z874 
Z876 
i860 
i86a 
1887 
Z889 
i89« 



Z893 

1877 
1877 

1859 
1894 
1878 



1897 



Clark 

C. Goodwin 
A. Eugenia 
Alonzo N. 
Hattie E. 
Belle M. 
E. Abbe 
Anna May 
Isabel S. 

Clarke 

S. Adeline 
Mary G. 
L. McKibbie 
Julia A. 
Huber 
Waiter E. 
WinnibcUe 
Minnie L. 

Clary 
Lila F.' 
Claven 

Margaret I. 

Cleveland 

Elizabeth W. 
Mary 

Clements 

Mary H. 

Clifford 

Josephine A. 

Coakley 

Julia A. 

Cobey 

Alice J. 
Lucy E. 
Susie R. 



Coddinff 

NeUieA. 

Cody 

LiUian M. 
Helen T. 

Cohn 

Minna K. 

Coleman 

Mary E. 

Colton 

Clar. W. 
Florence E. 

Comstock 

1874 Minerva E. 
Rebecca E. 
Carrie 

Condell 

Catharine M. 

Condren 

Elizabeth A. 

Cone 

Jessie M. 
Emma L. 

Conklin 

Annie E- 
Annie E. 

Connor 

Mary F. 

Cook 

Carrie L. 
Sarah E. 

Cooke 

Grace A. 

Cooley 

Emma J. 

Cope 

Grace M. 
Catherine P 



Z889 



1890 
1897 



z886 



Z889 



1865 
1874 



1874 
1876 



Z889 
1895 



1883 
1894 



1883 
1887 



1897 



1874 
1893 



1897 



«893 



1894 
X897 



1889 



1864 
1892 



1883 



1896 



1851 



1876 



1894 



1887 



Copley 

Carrie B. 

Corbin 

Mary J. 
Minnie B. 

Corey 

Grace A. 

Cornelius 

Isabella C. 

Comwell 

EUenS. 

Cotter 

MaryL. 

Cottle 

AmyN. 

CoveU 

JaneC. 



Cowell 

1854 Ellen L. 

Cowles 

Z863 Annie L. 
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Mary A. 

Miinger 

Harriett 

Munson 

Emerette J. 
Lucy I. 
Lena M. 

Mumane 

Anna J. 
Anna C. 



1888 
x88^ 

»fc93 
1896 



1889 



Murphy 

Kate S. 
Myrtie E. 
Katharine T. 
Agnes G. 

Murray 

Libbie H. 
Mary E. 
Anna M. 

Musson 

Mary E. 

Myers 

Cora E. 
Charlotte F. 
Mary E. 

Nash 
Marion H. 

Nelson 

Josephine W. 

Nettleton 

Mary W. 
Orrie E. 
Grace L. 
CcUa S. 

Newberry 

1894 Estelle 

Newell 

Mary E. 

Newton 



1878 
X885 
1893 
1896 



1871 
1882 
1883 



J893 



1894 
1895 
X897 



1884 

1890 

1887 
1892 
1894 
1897 



1889 



X885 
1890 
1893 



Abby M. 
Rosilla R. 
Grace S. 





Nichols 




Parkhurst 


X892 


May S. 
Mabel A. 


X892 


Mabel 


18^ 




Parmelee 




Noble 


X874 


Clarence A. 


1894 


Eva L. 


1875 


Eldon W. 




Nolan 


X890 


Mary L. 


1892 


Alice K. 




Parsons 




Noonan 


18S? 
18SS 


Clara N. 
Belle M. 


1893 


Mary F. 


1891 


Agnes D. 




North 


1893 


Annah T. L. 


1857 


Correl F. 




Partridiro 




Northrop 


1880 


Annie T. 


X871 


Rebecca M. 




Pasoo 




Norton 


1889 


Lena A. 


1862 


Ali-e 




Patten 


1872 


Wilbcrt W. 


1880 


Julia M. 
Henry W. 


1879 


Nellie F. 


X882 


1880 
X890 


Rosa B. 
Lottie L 




Patterson 




Norwood 


X865 


Lucy W. 


1836 


Eliza P. 




Pausoh 






1892 


Clara A. 




Noyes 






1855 


Sarah J. 




Payne 




O'Brien 


1863 


Lyman 


J896 


Katherine A. 




Pease 




CDell 


x866 
1866 


Julius H. 
Mattie F. 


z866 


Thomas 


\t^ 


Minnie E. 


X889 


Margaret J. 


Lulu J. 




O'Keefe 




Peck 


X885 


Anastatia 


«855 


John F. 
1 homas K. 






1855 




Ohnsted 


1856 


John H. 
Edward B. 


X851 


Jane S. 


1857 


1874 


Clara E. 


1859 


Kezia A. 






1870 


Sarah A. 




Osborne 


1873 


Emma M. 


1878 


Chloe A. 


XH73 


Ludella L. 






X875 


Sarah S. D. 




Owen 


1883 


Grace Adella 


1897 


Mabel 


1890 
J893 


Jennie M. 
Grace L. 




Packard 




Pender 


X892 


Helen J. 


x888 


Adebide R. 




Paddock 




Pendleton 


x86t 


Edwin B. 


X896 


Grace E. 


X863 


Ellen M. 




Penfleld 




Palmer 


x888 


Nellie R. 


X865 


Amos F. 




Perkins 




Palmes 


1852 


Frcdericjc B. 


X882 


Jessie M. 


X856 
1872 


Asa 
M. Eva 




Pardee 


x886 


Katherine A. 


X884 


Emma A. 




Perry 






i860 


Esther C. 




Park 


1880 


Charles B. 


1873 


Hattie E. 


x88o 


Walter H. 






X883 


Minnie E. 




Parker 




Phippeny 


1877 
X887 
J890 


Ella G. 
Hattie I. 
Emily J. 
Elizabeth S. 


X887 


Emma L. 

Pierce 


1893 


1873 


N. E. 


1894 


Jessy 1. 


1890 


Florence J. 
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Plerpont 




Randall 




Rockwell 


1893 


Esteile I. 


\Ul 


M. Helen 


1878 


Lillian E. 




Pi6r80D 


Mary A. 


1890 


Elizabeth 


X876 


Botilda 




Randle 




Roemer 






i860 


Helen R. 


X885 


Anna C. 


187a 


Pllfirrlm 

Ella F. 


1855 


Rawson 

Edward D. 


1887 


Ernestine W. 

Rogers 




Pilling 






1854 


Emily L. 
Eva I. 


1880 


Mary E. 




Rasonond 


x8^ 




Plnney 


1894 


Katherine G. 


1889 


M. Louise 


I89I 


Margaret F. 




Reilly 




Roll 


.889 

1893 


PlBtoiious 

Annie C. 
Minnie A. 


1875 
1876 


Margaret J. 
Thomas L. 

Rettman 


1884 
x886 


Annie B. 

Rollins 

Nellie J. 




Pittner 


X883 


Lena M. 




Rood 


1885 


Mary 




Rexford 


1897 


Elsie A. 




Piatt 


1889 


MaryC. 




Roos 


1872 


E. Jennie 




Rhaiim 


x88x 


Ida 


1877 


AdaL. 


1884 


Annie L. 




Root 




Pond 




Richard 


X859 


Amanda M. 


1857 


OUve A. 


1896 


S. Maude 




Rose 




Porter 




Richards 


1854 


Caroline C. 


186s 


Helen P. 


1861 


Eliza K. 


.854 


Jennette j. 
Emeline E. 


.875 

1877 


Nellie W. 






1855 


Julia A. 
Ethelene 


Richardson 


X896 


Elizabeth F. 


1893 


187a 


Emma J. 




Rossberg 




Post 




EUchmond 


X885 


Louise B. 


1881 


Fannie M. 


1887 


Annette B. 




Rossiter 




Potter 




Rifirby 


X864 


Daniel W. 


I88I 

x88i 


Esteile E. 
Minnie L. 


1895 


May Esteile 


1873 
1875 


John 
Frances 


1882 


MaryR. 




Rlgney 


1876 


Grace E. 




Pratt 


1877 


Maggie A. 


X876 


Lois 


X863 


Herbert R. 




Rile 




Rowden 


'5Z7 


Aleine St. J. 


1885 


Mary E. 


X890 


Annie E. 


1884 
X890 

1881 


Edwina M. 
Lucy B. 

PreuBs 

Renute A. 


1892 
1897 


Riley 

Mary A. 
MaryD. 


1866 


Rowe 

AUce J. 

Rowley 


1895 


Prtce 

Nettie B. 


1891 


Rising 

Margaret L. 


1897 


Emma A. 

Ruggles 








Risley 


X884 


Henrietu B. 


1877 


Prickett 

Georgiana C. 


1897 


Edith L. 
Robbins 


1873 


Rnlofton 

Gazelle M. 


X895 


Prince 

Florence M. 


1894 
1895 


May E. 
Catherine B. 


1871 


Russell 

Albert I. 
Grace E . 




Prindle 




Roberts 


1889 


1889 
x8j5 


Helen O. 
Ema M. 


18S3 


Jennie B. 


1890 
1892 


Annie 
Margaret 




Prochnow 


J 


Elobertson 




Ryan 


1892 


Sophie C. 


1887 


Maria L. 


1890 


Catharine C. 




Pulver 


Bobinson 


1893 
J893 


Caroline A. 
Marie V. 


1889 


Frank A. 


1867 


Marietta 
Ada M. 


1897 


Mary C. 




Puiinton 


i83i 


Belle W. 




Rynn 


1896 E. Maude 

Purrlnffton 




Etobotham 


1879 


AUce M. 


1894 


Jenny E. 


1892 


AHda J. 




Sadd 




QuigfiT 




Roche 


1897 


Emily E. 


1886 


Mar>' R. 


1877 


James 




Safford 


rSQi 


Mary B. 


1889 


Alice M. 


1889 


Kate P. 



Sage 

X855 Elizabeth W. 

1872 Mary G. 
1887 Emeda 

Sanford 

X855 Maria L. 

x86x Elias F. 

1863 Georgianna 

1890 Leah G. 

Sarvent 

1887 Emily M. 

Satterlee 

X884 Ellen S. 

Savage 

X883 ^-"cy H. 
x88d JuUaS. 

Sawyer 

x886 Lucy H. 

Schaefer 

X890 Anna E. 

Schermerhom 

X893 Alice A. 

Schoellkopf 

X894 Gertrude W. 

Schofleld 

X872 Lorena 

Schroder 

1888 Nettie 

Schwab 

1885 Emma N. 
1892 Josephine H. 

Scofleld 

1863 Oscar 

1891 A. Louise 
1895 Sara E. 

Scranton 

1878 Fannie M. 
1888 NeUieT. 

Scudder 

1892 M. Elizabeth 

Sears 

1886 LcpheE. 

Seaver 

1887 Cora J. 

Seery 

X890 Katherine 

Selleck 

1857 Phebc 

X892 Elizabeth O. 

Seymour 

x86o Mary A. 
i88a Mary E. 
1887 Came L. 

Shattuck 

1873 Josephine L. 

Shaw 

X896 Martha I. 
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1882 



Lizzie A. 



Sheldon 

1882 Charles B. 
J887 Marian A. 
Z892 Bertha L. 

Sheldrick 

1893 Josephine M. 

Shelley 

1870 Ida A. 

Sheridan 

Z894 Delia I. 

Sherlock 

T884 Alice L. 

Sherwood 

1853 George 

1883 Clara I. 

Slmme 

i88q Carrie I. 

Simonds 

i860 W. Edgar 
1897 Frances G. 

Slmonson 

i8qi Jessie 

Sinnott 

Z894 Elizabeth E. 

SlBson 

1874 John W. 

Slack 

x886 Etnn.a N. 

Small 

i8go Nellie M. 

1892 Matilda A. 

Smart 

1893 Leila M. 

Smith 

1857 Frederick W. 

1859 M. Virginia 

1865 JohnO. 

1870 tiara C. 

1875 Annie C. 
1877 Florence A. 

1877 Mary E. 

1878 Eliza B. 

1879 Addie K. 
1879 Jennie S. 
z88i Flora A. 
1881 Su;.ie D. 

1883 Florence A. 

1884 Lucy N. 

1885 Mary B. 

1887 Mary Louise 

1888 Fanny L. 

1889 Bertha F. 
1889 Emily 

1889 Sarah B. 

1890 Minnie H. I. 

1891 M. Grace 
189a Minnie J. 
189a Bessie H. 
1893 Beatrice S. 

1893 Ellen C. 

1894 Marion G. 
1S94 Wenna L. 
189s Florence M. 

1895 Inez J. 

1896 Emily C. 



Snow 

1880 Abbie J. 
1884 Emma E. 

Somers 

1888 Minnie S. 

Southworth 

i860 Ellen E. 

Sparks 

1888 Edith M. 

Spauldin^ 

1889 Minnie M. 

Spencer 

Grace C. 

Sperry 

Addie E. 

SpraflTue 

Ellen M. 

SprinfiT 

Julia L. 

Staats 

Lydia A. 

Stacy 

Margia A. 

Standish 

Mary S. 

Stanley 

S. Elizabeth 
Grace W. 

Stanncurd 

Ella F. 
Floy E. 

Stanton 

Birdie L. 

Flora H. 

Steele 

Julia E. 
Snsan A. 
Lila M. 
Mary L. 



>893 



'873 



«854 



1880 



i86a 



1875 



1887 



1854 
Z890 



1890 
1897 



1872 



1864 
1864 
1876 
1876 
1892 
1893 
1895 



1889 



1891 



1873 
1896 



J893 



>89S 



«893 



Annie M. 
May L. 
Ellen 

Steifirer 

Annie L. 

Sterne 

Minnie 

Stevens 

Julia A. 
Sadie C. 

Stewart 

Fannie 
Ida L. 

Stidham 

Hortense 

Stillman 

Clara M. 





Stillson 




Tallmadflre 


1883 


Alice F. 


X867 


Sarah E. 


•1885 


Iva M. 


X87X 


MaryL. 


1887 


Iva M. 




Tate 




Stlnson 


1890 


Rebecca L. 


1892 


Minnie I. 




Tatem 




St. John 


1893 


Frances May 


i8ds 
1894 


Josephine F. 
Annie A. 




Taylor 




StockiniT 


X893 


Myrtilla P. 


Z887 


Ethel 




Tenney 




Stoddard 


x88z 


Laura C. 


1863 


Sophia T. 




TerreU 


1876 


Hatlie E. 


1873 


Frances E. 




Stone 




Terry 


1859 


R. Henry 


1872 


Nellie M. 


1864 


Laura 


X894 


Jane A. 


X865 
1873 


Emma J. 
Hatlie E. 




Tetlow 


X876 


BeUe K. 


1897 


Edith 


1883 
1885 


Lizrie J. 
Sarah E. 




Thayer 


1888 


Hattie M. 


Z854 


Emily A. 


1893 


Lucy B. 




Thomas 


• 


Storrs 


1855 


Jane L. 


1895 


Mabel N. 




Ihomason 




Story 


1881 


IdaA- 


1890 


IdaL. 




Thompson 


1 


StoufiThton 


»853 


A. Augusta 


1896 


E. Katherine 


X885 


Minnie A. 


1 


Strickland 


X892 


Lizzie M. 
Frances M. 


1880 


Annette S. 


1893 


Cornelia B. 




StronfiT 




Thorpe 


1881 


Anna E. 


X879 


Jane E. 


1891 


Harriet V. 






1891 


Jennie D. 




ThraU 




Stuart 


X892 
1893 


IdaR. 
Bessie E. 


1864 


Celia I. 








Studwell 




Thurston 


X865 


M. Loube 


Z883 


Josephine 








Tibbals 



i885 

X892 

1878 

X897 

1882 
1893 

1878 

1879 

J853 
1857 
i860 



Minnie L. 

Stllll 
Mary E. 

Sullivan 

Maggie A. 

Sutliffe 

Daisy B. 

Swan 

C. Abbie 
LUlian M. 

Swift 
Mary A. 

Taintor 

Grace A. 

Talcott 

E.Ely 

Eliza 
Maria 



1874 



1876 



1855 



X896 



1876 
1879 
x886 



Fannie A. 

Tinker 

Avilla M. 

Titus 
Henry W. 

Tobin 

Anna S. 

Todd 
Manr C. 
Hattie A. 
Edith W. 



Tolles 

Lizzie I. 

Tomkins 

Isabel M. 

Tomlinson 

x88i Jessie A. 



1889 



1897 
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INDEX 



Toohy 

i88x Ellen M. 
1897 Dorothy 

Tormay 

1882 M<iry A. 

Towne 

1874 Lillian K. 

Towner 

1893 Anna P. 

Townson 

1897 Sarah A. 

Tracy 

1862 Lucy A. 
1895 Kathryn M. 

Treat 

1875 Mar>' C. 
1 881 Lillian B. 

Treloar 

1894 £. Angeline 

Trowbrldffe 

1893 KaicT. 

1895 Clara B. 

Trumbull 

1894 Anna M. 

Tryon 

1856 Marcus L. 

Tucker 
189Z A. Rosella 

Tuite 
1893 Mary E. 

Tuller 

x866 Ellen T. 

Tumbull 

1877 Agnes L. 

Turner 

1865 Maria L. 
1892 Millie L. 

Tuttle 

1877 Mary F. 

1881 Arthur W. 

1881 Haiiie N. 

1892 IdaM. 

Tyler 

1895 Elma M. 

1896 Mabel E. 

Tyrrell 

1871 Theodore S. 

Ulrlch 
1889 Julia A. 

Upson 

1855 Elbridgc G. 

1855 Emily 

1876 tvalena J. 
1888 May B. 

Utley 

1891 Annie M. 



VaU 

1880 Fannie E. 

1882 lames B. 
1895 Edith 

Van Keuren 

1893 Amy 

Venti'es 

1862 Smith S. 

Videon 

1881 Calvin S. 

Viets 

x866 M. Adelia 

1877 Ida E 

x888 IdaE. 

1891 Emily H. 

VUe 

z886 Clara M. 

Vine 

1895 Sara M. 

Vinton 

Z889 E. Rose 
Vivian 

1890 Mary V. 

Von Wettberg- 

1890 Leah L. 

Vredenburffh 

1879 Carrie A. 

Wadhams 

1887 Julia E. 

1893 Lucy B. 

Wakelee 

X856 Fanny W. 

1856 N. Louise 

1888 AdaM. 

1896 Harriet B. 

Walbridffe 

2855 Jennie M. 

Walker 

z888 Leonora E. 

1891 Effie G. 

Walkley 

1894 Jane 

Wallckce 

1870 Annie R. 

1883 Haitie C. 

WalBh 

X874 Mary A. 

Ware 

1885 Elizabeth M. 

Warner 

Z858 Augustus 

1877 Adelia M. 

1893 Elsie M. 
X893 Mabel P. 

1894 Hattie F. 

Warren 

1856 Mortimer A. 
1866 Kate L. 



Washburn 

189X Clara M. 

1891 Ella A. 

Waterbury 

1875 H. Lizzie 

Waters 

x886 Mary J. 

Watrous 

1890 Lillian M. 

Watson 

1875 Mary E. 
1884 Dora 
1887 Walters. 

Wau^h 

1887 Jennie M. 

Way 

1882 Mary E. 
1884 Edith G. 
X884 Gertrude L. 

Weaver 

X873 Abbie P. 

Webb 

#887 Jennie B. 
1897 Carrie A. 

Webster 

Z882 Helen M. 

1883 Anna C. 

Weed 

Z890 Lina H. 

Welch 

x888 Margaret A. 

Welles 

1851 Andrew J. 

1862 Ellen E. 

1892 Elizabeth W. 
1895 Katharine 

Wellington 

1890 Olive M. 

Wells 

1876 Emma T. 
1892 Emily H. 
X895 Harriet F. 

Welton 

X885 Elizabeth 

Wessel 

1892 Clara G. 

Westennan 

1893 ^- Rosalie 

Whalen 

X89S Sara A. 

Whedon 

z888 Jennie M. 

Wheeler 

1854 Elizabeth 

1854 Ellen 

1854 S. Ellen 

x886 Sadie M. 

i88g Margaret J. 

1897 Jennie R. 



Wheelock 

Z894 Kate P. 

Whitcome 

z88z Susie L. 

White 
X856 Amos A. 
Z879 Isabelle E. 
1884 EllaM. 
X895 Katharine E. 

Whitney 

x8s6 EMwin 
X897 Jennie M. 

Whltworth 

Z887 Adelia F. 

Wilbur 

Z875 Bessie U 



X875 
Z883 
z888 
Z890 
Z890 
Z894 



Wilcox 

Carrie E. 
Emma £. 
Fannie E. 
Marion E. 
Nellie M. 
Lina D. 



Z894 



Wildes 
AdaL. 

Wiley 

Z897 Jessie A. 

Wilkinson 

1892 Minna 

Williams 

Z865 Carrie E. 

Z878 Amanda E. 

Z879 Leona E 

Z882 Myra 

1887 Carrie L. 

Z887 Margaret A. 

Z895 EllalVf. 

Wilson 

Z891 Annie B. 
Z895 Edna E. 

Winffood 

Z884 AUceM. 
1886 Fannie E 

Winslow 

1891 Emma E. 

WithereU 

Z897 G€orgia M. 

Wolcott 

z866 Hattie B. 



Z887 



Wolff 

Annie F. 



Wood 

Z855 M. Josephine 

Z879 Clara K. 

X889 Jennie D. 

x89a Winnifred.A. 

Z893 Mary A. 

Woodbury 

Z895 Louise 
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Woodford WoodB Woolsey Yale 

1858 Matthew C. 1805 Hcnrieiu E. »^' Alice A. 1876 Ulla C. 

1866 Nellie E. WrliTllt 

187X William W. Woodward 1856 Charles H. Yoxuiflr 

WoodiniT 1874 Kate A. 1861 M. Genevra 1895 Claribcl 

i&QA Marv E. >8Si B«llc E. 1873 Achsah A. 1896 Ida A. 

\iT.JL^^^r. »88a HatiicR. 1878 FrancesT. 

Woodman ,33^ Mary I. x88d Hcttie BT YOUDflrS 

1875 Mary R. 1881 George S. ,3^3 juUe E. 

Woodruff Woodworth Wrisley 

1876 Alice R. 1895 Elizabeth M. 1881 Eliza A. 
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TEACHERS — WILLIMANTIC 



Name and Branches Taught 



Residence 



g 
1893 



1S92 



1893 
1889 
18S9 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1890 

1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1 891 
1891 

189I 



Arthur B. Morrill, Principal New Haven 

Natural Science : Principles of Teaching^ 
George P. Phenix . Willimantic 

Natural Science ; Principles of Teaching 
Fanniebelle Curtis . Brooklyn, N.Y, 131 Livingstone st. 

Kindergarten 
Jennie E. Cnapin . . Willimantic 61 Bellevue st. 

Mathematics : Writing: Gymnastics 
Emily H. Viets . Worcester, Mass, Salisbury st. school 

Kindergarten 



Helen F. Page 

English; Geography : Singing 
Charies A. Kunou 

Manual Training 
Emily J. Parker . 

Drawing and Modeling 
Florence T. Pierce 

Kindergarten 
Charlotte M. King 

Model Schools 
Bertha M Adams 

Mrs. Charles P. Backus 

Model Schools 
Frederick A. Verplanck 

Model Schools 
Laura L. Boice ... 

Model Schools 
Grace L. Bell .... 

Model Schools 
Edith W.Todd .... 

Model Schools 
Julia H. Wohlfarth . 

Model Schools 
Harriet M. Stone. 

Model Schools 
Lillian M. Cowles 

Kindergarten 
Emelene A. Dunn 

Model Schools : Drawing and Modelin, 
Catherine J. Coolidge . , . / 

Cooking 
Jeremiah C. Bill . 

Manual Training 



Willimantic 80 Maple st. 

Los Angeles, Cal, 

New Britain 

New Britain 139 Arch st. 

Brooklyn, N. V. 

Danielson 

South Manchester 

Willimantic 61 Bellevue st. 
Worcester, Mass. 690 Main st. 
New York City 
Wethersfield 



f89o 

1894 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1894 

1893 
1S91 

1894 
1894 
1892 
1894 



13 Turner st.|iS94 



Annie M. Lounsbury 
Mrs. J. C. Tracy 
Model Schools 
Isabelle T. Burnham 
Kindergarten 



Willimantic 
Willimantic 

Philadelphia, Pennt 
Willimantic 
Willimantic 31 Bellevue st. 



Winsted 



1892 
1892 
1893 

1893 
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LIST OF TEACHERS — Continued 



Name and Branches Taught 



Residence 



1892 
18921 

1892! 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1893 
1893! 

1893I 
1893I 
1893, 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1894J 
18941 
1894I 
1894, 

1S94 
1894' 
i894' 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894I 
1895! 



Sara H. Dyson . 

Model Schools 
May A. Avery 

Mrs. Arthur Wm. Gates 

Drawing: Science 
Ida R. Thr^ 

Kindersrarten 
Alice B. Fish 

Model Schools 
Edith A. Gard . 

Model Schools 
Marianne E. Holmes . 

Model Schools 
Edith S. Norton . 

Assistant in Model Schools 
Edith C. Foster . 

Model Schools 
Nancy M. Mitchelson 
Mrs. John H. Jinks 

Coohing 
Anna A. Bubser 

Model School 
Casper Isham 

Model School 
Mary C. Bowers . 

Kindergartner 
Katherine G. Raymond 

Model School 
Howard B. Foster 

Manual Training 
Emelene A. Dunn 

Drawing 
Rosa E. Birtles . 

Model School 
Emma F. Pilling 

Model Sch^ 
Adeline S. Wallace 

Model School 
Georgietta Hooker 

Model School 
Emilv J. Lange . 
Mrs. A. W. Brown 

Model Schools 
Mary G. Henderson 

Model School 
Delia E. St. John 

Model School 
Mabel I. Jenkins . 

History: English: Geography 
Blanche M. Boardman 

Kindergarten 
Caroline E. Meacham 

Kindergarten 
Martha B. Chapin 

Kindergarten 
Caroline Hendrickson 

Model School 
Hanriette Wilson 

Singing 
Grace L. Bell 

Ungraded School 



New Britain 
Willimantic 



94 Bassett st. 
33 Spring St. 



Hartford 63 Church st. 

Willimantic 20 Chestnut st. 

Griswold 

New London 50 Crystal ave. 

Willimantic 168 Prospect st. 



Brooklyn, N. K 764 DeKalb ave. 

Hartford 172 Putnam st. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Newtonville, JMass, 
New Haven i Sylvan ave. 



Willimantic 
New Britain 
Springfield, Mass 
Norwich 



1894 
1897 

1893 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1896 
1895 
1895 

1896 
1896 
1894 
1894 
1S94 



1894 
1895 
1895 
31 Palmer ave. 1 1895 
1895 



Springfield, Mass 

Hartford 9 So. Hudson st 

Willimantic 

Norwich 168 W. Thames st. 



Willimantic 
Providence, R, I. 
Willimantic 

Willimantic 265 Prospect st. 
Bridgeport 
Willimantic 
Willimantic 



1896 

1896 
1898 
1897 
1896 

1898 
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§ 

O 


Name and Branches Taught 


Residence 


a 

1^ 


1897 


E. Theresa Gaffney . 
Model School 


. 


1897 

1 


1895 


Martha A. Jencks 
Model School 


Norwich 


1897 


1895 


Sarah J. Walter . 

Model School: Methods 


Willimantic 


|.... 








1895 


May E. Davison . 
Model School 


Willimantic 





1896 


Albert Board man 

Model School Vn I 


Waterville 


1897 


i?96 


Julia W.Swift . . . . 
Model School J 


Willimantic 





1896 


Marion H. Carter 

Model School IV 


Ithaca, N. V. 


,1897 


1896 


Eliza Graeme Graves . 
Kindergarten 


Willimantic 





1896 


Jennie E. Dennehy 
Model School VII 


Willimantic 


• • • • 








1896 


Lucy Chandler . 
Model School VI 


Willimantic 


.... 


1897 


Frederick W. Staebner 
Science 


Willimantic 


46 Windham 


1897 


Hellen E. Bennett 
Kindergarten 
Fannie A. Bishop 


Willimantic 


193 North .... 

i 


1897 


Willimantic 


204 Summit 1898 




Kindergarten 






1897 


Edwin C. Andrews 
Grade VIII 


Willimantic 


ii3Bridge|.... 


1897 


Edith W. Griffith 
Grade IV 


Willimantic 


8 Cottage pi. 1898 


1897 


Margaret A. Egan 
Grade III 


Willimantic 


8 Cottage pi 
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1891 



Name 



Residence 



Nellie B. Anthony 

Mrs. John M. Gager, Willimantic, 363 South Main st. 
Sarah M. Armstrong . . Norwich 30 Eleventh st. 

Lucie D. Barton . . New Haven 

Lottie A. Beckwith . . Woonsocket, R, L Woonsocket Hospital 
Lucilla P. Brigden 

Mrs. James A. Hulse, Newark, N. J., 133 West Kinney st. 
M. Carabelle Carpenter . West Suffield 
♦Edith M. Damon 

Mrs. Howard M. Smith, Newport News, Va. 
Cornelia F. Frink 

Mrs. Wm. G. Tar box, Montville 
Alice H. Fuller . . . Scotland 
Edith A. Gard . . . Griswold 
Carrie M. Green . . Plainfield 

Marianne E. Holmes . . New London 
Emma L. Hull . . . Willimantic 
Carrie A. Johnson 

Mrs. Marshall J. Porter, New Haven, 137 Columbus ave. 



50 Crystal ave. 
251 Summit st. 



Kate IL Landon 
Nellie J. McCoy . 
Elizabeth Mitchell 
Edna A. Newell 
Annie M. Robinson 
Florence M. Spencer 
Mary A. Walsh 
Isabella S. Wood 

Mrs. James W. Stapp, Panora, Iowa 



N^orwick 

New Bedford^ Mass, 
New York 
South Coventry 
Colchester 
Willimantic 
East Hampton 



29 Treadway ave. 

16 Fifth St. 

447 West 59th St. 



171 High St. 



1892 

Anna E. Abell 

Mrs. Edward C. Hall, Union City 
Mary A. Avery . . . Willimantic 
Sadie L. Babcock . . Stonington 



♦ Not heard from. 
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Residence 
Suffield 
Taftville 
Norwich Town 
Springfield^ Mass, 
Dedham^ Mass, 



Name 
Mary C. Bacon . 
Alice E. Board man . 
Jennie G. Bonney 
Bessie A. Bowen 
D. Frances Campbell . 
Bertha E. Collins 

Mrs. George S. Gadbois, LefBngwell 
Eugenie Collins . . . New Bedford, Mass. 
Lucy G. Durfey . . . Norwich 
Alice B. Fish . . . IVillimantic 
Anna M. Gadbois 

Mrs. Geo. B. Mortimer, Moosup 
Mary W. Hamlin . Westerly, R, I, 

Katherine P. Hansen 

Mrs. Herbert W. Sweet, Lebanon 
Lillie L. Huntington . . Hartford 
Annie L. Lovett 

Mrs. John A. Reeve, Burlington 
Mary F. Lyman . . Norwich 

Clara C. Macfarlane 

Mrs. Herbert T. Clark, Danielson 
Edith S. Norton . . . Willimantic 
Fannie Noyes 

Mrs. Jas. B. Lord, Stonington 
Grace G. Pinney 

Mrs. L G. Baker, Stofford Springes, Springs House 
Nellie M. Sadd . . . Ellington 
Mary L. Smith 

Mrs. Chas. H. Webster, Willimantic, Lock Box 50 
Marion Storrs . , . Matisfield Centre 
Nellie F. Swan . . . Millington 

X893 
Carlota Andrews 

Mrs. Fred. Rathbone died 

Eliza W. Avery . . . Norwich 
Alice M. Beck with 

Mrs. W. M. Anderson, L^^me 
Lina H. Bebee . . . Manchester 
Frances M. Bliss . . Oneco 
Ellen M. Broderick . . New Haven 
Edward R. Case . . Norwich Town 

Alice Frye .... New London 
Frank S. King . . . Lebanon 
Eleanor Kloppenburg . Norwich 
Clara A. Larkin . . . South Windham 
Ida G. Leffingfwell 

Mrs. John W. Sherwood, Stevenson 
John W. McClellan . . Norwich Town 



Lock Box 5a 
Box 147 

317 Walnut St 
Walnut Hill 



30S Central ave. 
20 Chestnut st. 



146 West Broad st. 
113 Edwards st. 

168 Prospect St.. 



98 E. Broad st. 



34 Vauxhall st. 
I Palmer st. , Preston 
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Name Address 

Hannah M. Norton . . Willimantic 

C. Win field Noycs . . Willimantic 
Helen M. Porter 

Mrs. Chas. L. Torrey, Putnam 

Ella R. Stearas . . . Arlington Heights, Mass, 

Edith L. Turner . . Wallingford 



63 Bellevue st. 



June, 1894 



Mary E. Andrews 
Harriet M. Bass . 
Sarah I. Boynton . 
Grace E. Brierley . 
Bessie A. Brown . 
Ella S. Chapman . 
E. Gertrude Colburn 
Georgianna Flint . 
Bertha C. Frawley 
Hattie A. Gleason 
Alice L. Greene . 
Elfie L. Harris, 
Gladys M. Jones 

Mrs. George Tracy Loomis, Westchester. 
Inez D. Jones . . East Hampton 

Mary S. Jordan . 



Waterville Box 61 

Scotland 
Branford 
Cobalt 

Hartford 122 Garden st. 

Ellington 
South Coventry 

Willimantic 25 1 Main st. 

Putnam 
Willimantic 

New York Post Grad. Hosp. 2d av. & 20th st. 
Norwich Preston Side 



Willimantic 
Norwich Town 
Ridgefield 

HighlandvilUt Mass, 
Taftville 



114 Pleasant st. 



Marcella M. Kelley 
Mary M. Kelley . 
Florence M. Kinney 
Alice M. Livingstone 
Orrie P. Potter 

Mrs. Albert B. Anthony, Willimantic, 470 North st. 
Amy B. Satterlee . . . Norfolk 
. Ridgefield 
Willimantic 
Willimantic 
. North Westchester 
Wauregan 



Delia E. St. John . 
Augusta M. Thomas 
Alice May Turner 
Daisy White . 
Cora M. Wood . 



130 Chapman st. 



June, 1895 

Annie £. Backus 

Mrs. Orean T. Babcock, Willimantic, 89 So. Main st 



Laura C. Ballard . 
Ella M. Brown 
Hattie B. Brown . 
Annie N. Campbell 
John Lee Chapman, Jr. 
Maud E. Dimmick 
M. Grace D wight . 



Thompson 
Merrow 
Gales Ferry • 
New London 
Providence, R, /. 
Willimantic 
Willimantic 



4 Bayonet st. 

136 Mitchell St. 

42 High St. 
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LIST OF GRADUATES 



Name 
Maud M. Kellogg 
Leonora E. Miller 
Susan T. Murphy . 
Edgar W. Noyes . 
Annie L. Perkins . 
Maude F. Ritchie 
George H. Robertson 
Alice D. Scoville . 
Mary A. Shea 
Mary M. Sibley 

Mrs. Henry M. Loomis, 
Grace G. Stone, . 
Gertrude L. Suydam, 
Rose A. Talbot . 
Annie I. Tripp 
Lulu May Wright . 



Address 
MorrisvilUy Vt, 
Sionington 
Willimantic 
Ridgefield 
Chester 

Westerly, R. I. 
Willimantic 
Chestnut Hill 
Willimantic 

New Haven 
Willimantic 
New Hartford 

Died Jan. 1896 
Central Village 
Elm wood 



Lock Box 126 

8 Spring st. 

27 Union st. 

394 Pleasant st. 



Alice M. Alford . 
Grace Arnold 
Egbert A. Bass 
Kathryn L. Browne 
Bertha Carpenter . 
Alice M. Fuller . 
Grace L. Hanna . 
Elizabeth T. Hayes 
Rosa J. Ives . 
Myrtice Kingsbury 
Alice E. Mason . 
Mary L. Murray . 
Frances T. O'Neill 
Frank E. Perkins . 
Clara Edna Remington 
Louis H. Stanley . 
Agnes C. Sugrue . 
Bridget A. Sullivan 
Cecelia M. Sullivan 
Coral E. Tracey . 
Rose S. Turner 
Elizabeth L. Wheeler, 
Wells S. Wilcox . 
Mary A. Williams 



Jessie M. Dimock 
Katie Keeney 



June, 1896 

Willimantic 
Cochituate, Mass. 
Andover 
Old Lyme 
Willimantic 
Warehouse Point 
Stonington 
Norunch 
Lyme 

Willimantic 
Mansfield 
Sionington 
Plainville 
Plainfield 
Willimantic 
West Hartford 
Vinton s Mills 
Highland Park 
Plymouth 
Willimantic 
Orange, Mass, 
N'ew London 
Norfolk 
Willimantic 



Kindergartners. 

. Cluster 

Willimantic 



196 Prospect St. 



86 Oakridge st. 

34 Park St. 

Box 135 



Box 53 

39 Federal st. 
66 Windham st. 

225 Church St. 
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June, 1897 

Name Address 

Myra H. Bassett 

Mrs. Charles A. Tillingrhast, Brookljrn. 

Edna S. Blaisdell, . . WillimanHc 

Annie B. Britner, . . Lebanon 

Emma J. Chappell . Thompson 

Teresa B. Clark . . . Stafford 

Margaret T. Courtney . East Windsor 

L. Howard Cross . . Central Village 

E. Marion Hatheway . . Willimantic 

-Callie E. Hopkins . South Willington 

Katherine Jack . . Willimantic 

Alice E. James . . North Haven 

Cora P. Little . . . Southington 

Elizabeth McMillan Norwich Town 

Ella M. Noonan . . Stonington 

Amelia P. Palmer . Montclair^ N, J, 

Villa M. Park . . Putnam 

Maria D. Peck . . Moodus 
Ada I. Richardson 

Mrs. Wm. H. Burlinghamf Willimantic. 

Mabel L Stone . . Hartford 

Emily L Torrey . . . Plantsville 

Fannie E. White . . . East Windsor 

Lena E. Whitford . . South Canterbury 

Alice M. Woodward . . Central Village 



Oaks School 



Oaks School 



West Middle School 



Hellen E. Bennett 
Fannie A. Bishop . 



Kinderg^arten Course 

Willimantic 
. Norwich 



Jessie Doring" 
Sarah T. Palmer . 
Mary E. Pilling . 
Carrie A. Sterens . 



AdTanced Professional Course 

. Brooklyn, N K. 

South Manchester 

Danbury 
. Norwich 



Froebel Acad. 



Ed.— 21 
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AbeU 


Bliss 




Collins 


i8q2 


AnnaE. 


2893 Frances M. 


'fc 


Bertha E. 




Alford 


Boardman 


2892 


Eugenie 


1896 


Alice M. 


1893 AUceE. 




Courtney 






Bonney 


2897 


Margaret T. 


1893 


Carlota 


1892 Jennie G. 




Cross 


1894 


Mary E. 


Bowen 


X897 


L. Howard 




Anthony 


1892 Bessie A. 




Damon 


I89X 


Nellie B. 


Bo3mton 

1894 Sarah I. 


2892 


Edith M. 


Armstrong' 




Dlmmick 


iSqi 


Sarah M. 


Brierley 


1895 


Maud E. 




Arnold 


1894 Grace £. 




Dimock 


Z896 


Grace 


Brlffden 


2896 


Jessie M. 




Avery 


1891 Ludlla P. 




DorlnflT 


1892 
1893 


May A. 
EliTaW. 


Britner 


2897 


Jessie 


189a 


Babcock 

Sadie L. 


1897 Annie B. 

Broderick 


2892 


Durfey 
Lucy G. 


1895 


Backus 

Annie E. 


1893 Ellen M. 

Brown 


X895 


Dwifirht 

M.Grace 




Bacon 


2894 Bessie A. 
1895 EllaM. 


2892 


Fish 
Alice B. 


1892 


Mary C. 


2895 Hattie B. 




Flint 




Ballard 


Browne 


2894 


Georgianna 


1895 


Laura C. 

Barton 


2896 KathrynL. 

Campbell 


2894 


Frawley 

Bertha C 


X89X 


Lucy D. 
Bass 


2892 Frances 
2895 Annie N. 


2892 


Frlnk 

Cornelia F. 


1894 


Harriet M. 


Carpenter 






1896 


Egbert A. 


2892 M. Carabelle 




Frye 




Bassett 


2896 Bertha 


X893 


Alice 


X897 


MyraH. 


Case 




Fuller 




Beckwlth 


2893 Edward R. 


2892 
2896 


Alice H. 
Alice M. 


,891 
^893 


Lottie A. 
Alice M. 


Chapman 

2894 EUaS. 




Gadbois 




Beebe 


2895 Jol"» Lee» Jr* 


1892 


Anna M. 


X893 


Lina H. 


Chappell 




Card 




Bennett 


2897 Emma J. 


2892 


Edith A. 


1897 


Hellen E. 










Bishop 


Clark 




Gleason 


X897 


Fannie A. 


2897 Teresa B. 


2894 


Hattie *A. 




Blaisdell 


Colbiim 




Green 


X897 


Edna S. 


1894 E. Gertrude 


2892 


Carrie M. 



X894 


Greene 

AUceL. 






2892 


Mary W. 


2896 


Grace L. 




Hansen 


289a 


Catherine P. 


X894 


Harris 

ElfieL. 


2897 


Hatheway 

E. Marion 


2896 


Hayes 

Elizabeth T. 


2892 


Holmes 

Marianne E. 


2897 


Hopkins 
CaUieE. 


2892 


Hull 
Emma L. 


HimtinfiTton 
2892 LillieL. 


2896 


Ives 

Rosa J. 


X897 


Jack 

Katherine 


2897 


James 

AUceE. 


2892 


Johnson 

Carrie A. 


2894 


Jones 

Gladys M. 
Ineit). 


X894 


Jordan 

MaryS. 


2896 


Keeney 

Katie 


2894 
2894 


Kelley 

Marcella M. 
MaryM. 
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Kellogg 

1895 Maud M. 

King 

1893 Frank S. 

Klnirsbury 

1896 Myrtice 

Klxmey 

Z894 Florence M. 

Eloppenburff 

1893 Eleanor 

Landon 

1891 KateH. 

Larkin 

1893 Clara A. 

Lefflnffwell 
Z893 l<la G. 
Little 

1897 Cora P. 

liivlDfirstone 

1894 Alice M. 

Lovett 

1S99 Annie L. 

Lyman 

189a Mary F. 

MacFarlane 

1892 Clara C 

Mason 

1896 Alice E. 

McClellan 

1893 JohnW. 

McCoy 

189Z Nellie J. 

McMillan 

1897 Elizabeth 

Miller 

1895 Leonora E. 

Mitchell 

■891 Elizabeth 



1895 
1896 
1891 
1897 



2893 
»893 



1893 
«893 
1895 



1896 



1897 
1897 



1897 
1897 



1895 
1896 



Murphy 
Susan T. 
Murray 

Mary L. 

Newell 
Edna A. 
Noonan 

EUaM. 

Norton 

Edith S. 
Hannah M. 

Noyee 
Fanny 
C. Winfield 
Edgar W. 

OTIeill 
Frances T. 

Palmer 

Ameb'a P. 
Sarah T. 

Park 

Villa M. 

Peck 
Maria D. 

Perkins 

Annie L. 
Frank E. 



PUliner 
MaryE. 

Plnney 
Grace G. 

Porter 

Helen M. 

Potter 

OrrieP. 

Beminffton 

1896 Clara Edna 

Richardson 

1^ Ada I. 



1897 



1892 



«893 



1894 



Ritchie 
1895 Maude F. 

Robertson 

1895 Geoiige H. 
Robinson 

Annie M. 

Sadd 

Nellie M. 

Satterlee 

Amy B. 

SooviUe 

Alice D. 

Shea 

Mary A. 

Bibley 

MaryM. 

Smith 

Mary L. 

Spencer 

Florence M. 



2891 



189a 



X894 



1895 



1895 



1895 



1893 



189X 
1896 
»893 
1897 
1894 



Stanley 
Louis H. 

Steams 
EUaR. 

Stevens 
Carrie A. 

St. John 

Delia E. 

Stone 



1895 


Suydam 


1892 


Swan 

Nellie F. 


«895 


Talbot 
Rose A. 


1894 


Thomas 
Augusu M. 


X897 


Emily L 


1896 


Tracy 

Coral E. 


X895 


Tripp 

Annie I. 


1893 


Turner 
Edith L. 
Alice May 
RoseS. 



I89X 



X896 



1894 
1897 



1897 
X896 



Walsh 
Mary A. 

Wheeler 

Elizabeth L. 
White 

DuMy 
Fannie E. 

Whitford 

LenaB. 

Wilcox 

Wells S. 



1895 


Grace G. 


Williams 


«897 


Mabel I. 


X896 Mary A. 




Storrs 


Wood 


X893 


Marion 


X89X Isabellas. 




Suirrue 


1894 CoraM. 


X896 


Agnes C. 


Woodward 




Sullivan 


X897 Alice M. 


X896 


Bridget A. 
Cecelia M. 


Wriirht 


X896 


1895 Lulu May 
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1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1894 

1894 
1894 
1894 

1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 



Name and Branches Taught 



Residence 



Arthur B. Morrill, Principal 

Natural Science: Principles 
Ella M. Broderick . 

Natural Science: Drawing 
Anna M. Brennan . 

Model Schools 
Mary £. Kinsella 

Model Schools 
Ellen A. Kenny 

Model Schools 
Sarah E. Briggs 

Model Sckools 
Lucia M. Bower 

Kindergarten 
Estelle I. Pierpont . 

Kindergarten 
Anna S. Hart . 

Mathematics: Writing 
Helen L. Putnam . 

English: Literature 
Afi^nes L. Hall 

Model Schools 
W. G. Anderson. M.D. . 

Physical Culture 
Benita V. Slocum . 

P/nsical Culture 
Jennie F. Nash 

Model Schools 
Luthera A. Mansfield 

Model Schools 
Fannie M. Lynch 

Model Schools 
EUen E. Carr . 

Model Schools 
Carrie G. WeU 

Model Schools 
Lilian E. Bradley 

Model Schools 
M. Louise Turner 

Model Schools 
Emily Coxeter 

Model Schools 
Katherine Vandervelden 

Model Schools 
Ella G. Stein . 

Model Schools 
Teresa A. Whalen . 

Model Schools 
Maria E. Hatch 

Model Schools 
Annabelle Baldwin 

Kindergarten 



New Haven 
of Teaching 

New Haven 



New Haven 347 York st. 



South Manchester 

New Haven 37 Howe st 



1895 
1895 
1898 
1895 
1894 
1894 

1897 
1895 
1895 
1894 



1895 

1896 
1896 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
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1894 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 

1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1897 



Name and Branches Taught 



Residence 



Lottie M. HaU 

Kinder srar ten 
Herbert N. Loomis . 

Natural Science 
S. LilHan Brooks . 

Model Schools 
M. Catherine Condell 

Model Schools 
Martha A. Qtiinlan . 

Model Schools 
Margaretta T. Simpson . 

Kindergarten Assistant 
Georgina Norman . 

Model Schools 
Annie M. Maltby . 

Model Schools 
Harriet E. Judson . 

Model Schools 
Mary A. Maltby . 

Model Schools 
Lottie J. Thompson, 

Model Schools 
Helen M. Thomas . 

Model Schools 
Nora A. Sweeney, . 

Model Schools 
Katherine R Simmons . 

Model Schools 
Helen A. Austin 

Model Schools 
Charlotte H. Oviatt 

Model Schools 
Edna C. Lines 

Model Schools 
Anna Wilson . 

Kindergarten Assistant 
Anna D. Judson 

Pfysical Culture 
Edward B. Birge 

Music 
Ida E. Bright . 

Mrs. M. C. Adams 

Model Schools 
Sarah H. Fahey 

Model Schools 
Julia H. Doyle 

Model Schools 
Katherine G. Raymond . 

Model Schools 
Annie E. McNulty . 

Model Schools 
Josephine M. Sheldrick . 

Model Schools 
Harriet M. Strong . 

Model Schools 
Mary E. Mtisson 

Kindergarten 
Dr. E. H. Arnold . 

Physical Culture 
Louise Schmabl 

Model Schools 
Mary A. McFarland 

English : Literature 
Eleanor T. Quinlan 

Model Schools, Grade J J 



New Haven S. N. S. 

New Haven 49 Salem st. 

New Haven 3 Sylvan ave 



Pittsburg, Penn, Wilkins & Fifth ave. 

. New Haven 537 Howard ave. 

. New Haven 537 Howard ave. 

. New Haven 175 Oak st. 

. New Britain 127 Kelsey st. 

. New Haven 4^5 George st 

. Gilbertsville, N. V. 

. New Haven 965 SUte St. 

. New Haven 420 Temple 

. New Haven 18 Dwight 



1897 



896 



1896 
896 

1896 
1898 



1898 
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June, 1895 




Name 


Address 




J. Adanois Bailey 


Meriden 


Box 1239 


Agnes C. Barrett . 


South Norwalk 


144 So. Main st. 


Helen T. Bracken 


It 


6 Livingston pi. 


Ida E. Bright 






Mrs. Marcellln C. Adan 


as, Pittsburg, Penn., 


Wilkins and Fifth ave. 


S. LiUian Brooks . 


New Haven 


49 Salem st. 


Lucy L. Callan . 


Southport 


Box 173 


Iva M. Callender . 


Union City 




Elizabeth Campbell 


New Haven 


45 Hamilton st. 


Alta M. Carter . 


tt 


38 Clark St. 


Alice J. Christie . 


Yonkers.N. K. 


66 Post St. 


Emily M. Clarke . 


New Haven 


14 Jefferson st. 


Clara M. Dowd . 


East River 




Margaret A. Egan 


New Haven 


20 Pearl st. 


A. Gertrude Grady 


t( 


30 Shelter st. 


Louise C. Harrigan 


«( 


8 Footcst. 


Barbara Henderson 


tt 


66 Hurlburt st. 


Anna Hintz . 


** 


1 1 76 Chapel St. 


Fanny Holcomb . 


tt 


54 Olive St. 


Mary H. Hussey . 


«i 


410 East St. 


S. Frances Hyde . 


Bethel 




Mary R. Igoe 


New Haven 


83 Elliott St. 


Marie L. Kennedy 


•* 


349 Cedar st. 


Mabel £. Lane . 


•* 


19 Howard ave. 


Ella Luke . 


Torringford 




Edith E. Mackrille 


West Haven 


Box 290 


Nonie C. Maum . 


Ansonia 


21 Hill St. 


Gertrude E. McCarthy . 


Woodbury 




Annie E. McGuire 


New Haven 


59 Garden st 


Anna L. U. McLoughlin 


tt 


219 Poplar St. 


Anmie E. G. Murray . 


tt 


9 Osbom St 


JuUa E. Nash 


West Haven 


Box 149 


Agnes C. Newman 


New Haven 


41 Artisan st. 


Annie M. O'Donnell . 


tt 


54 Sylvan ave. 


Mary J. O'Meara . 


tt 


21 Daggett St. 


Bertha G. Paltner 


tt 


131 Quinnipiac st 


Mary M. Pearson . 


South Norwalk 


14 Elizabeth st. 
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Anna S. Planten . 


. New Haven 


41 Day St. 


Catherine A. Reilly 


. Stamford 


*I44 Pacific St. 


Maud R. Reilly . 


. New Haven 


35 Ward st. 


Emily W. Richards 


i< 


160 Spring St. 


Agnes T. Ryan 


. Stamford 


9 Maple ave. 


Ida E. Schnecloch 


. New Haven 


203 Norton st. 


Mabel M. Scofield 


K 


122 Asylum st. 


Edith M. Scranton 


•• 


91 Lake pi. 


AnnetU C. Squires 


West Haven 


Box 154 


Fanny A. Terrill . 


New Haven 


285 York St. 


Marguerite A. Tucker . 


. Shelton 


Box 599 


Mary G. Tuttle . 


New Haven 


80 Hill St. 


Grace A. Unger . 


t4 


32 Henry st. 


Rachel M. Wilcox 


Naugatuck 




Maud E. Wolfe . 


Stratford 




Eda Wrigley 


Shelton 
June, Z896 


140 Coram ave. 


Elma I. Augur 


IVestvilU 




Lottie B. Balzer . 


New Haven 


195 Columbus ave. 


Nellie S. Beard . 


Milford 




Mary K. Berg . . 


South Norwalk 


63 Meadow tt. 


Elizabeth A. Brennan . 


New Haven 


30 Redfield st. 


Mabel J. Bromley 


«( 


36 College St. 


Jennie M. Campbell 


(t 


1 10 Blatchley ave. 


Annie A. Cavanaugh . 


BranchvilU 




Teresa R. Cavanaugh . 


Minortown 




Lucy A. Chavell . 


Stepney 




Mabel E. Curtiss . 


Madison 




Katherine T. Dargan . 


New Haven 


14 Hughes pi. 


Katharine A. Dougherty 


Naugatuck 




Elizabeth B. Doyle 


Stonington 


Box 135 


Ellen J. Doyle . 


Bridgeport 


Old Mill ave. 


Josephine M. Eagan 


New Haven 


279 Ferry st. 


Mary T. English . 


Naugatuck 


Box 180 


Marian Feuchtwanger . 


New Haven 


104 Lake pi. 


A. Elizabeth Fleming . 


Stevenson 




Annette B. Fowler 


Guilford 




Maria E. Geer . 


East Norwalk 




Elizabeth E. Gcssner . 


New Haven 


150 Bradley st. 


EvaGorham. 


IVestvilU 




Bella Greenbaum . 


New Haven 


91 Bradley st 


Katherine T. Harty 


*• 


178 Blatchley ave. 


Josephine A. Hayes 


<« 


600 Grand ave. 


Alice M. Healey . 


West Hartford 




Lottie H. Hotchkiss, . 


New Haven 


87 Clinton ave. 


Margaret M. Hurley . 


Shelton 


Box 59 
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Agnes E. Hussion 


. New Haven 


227 Poplar St. 


Ida S. Hyde . 


Seymour 




Eva L. Innis 


. Stratforel 


Box 44 


Phoebe T. Ives . 


. Branford 




M. Winnifred Jennings 


. Greenfield Hill 




Ada B. Judson 


, New Haven 


204 Winthrop ave. 


Genevieve E. Keefe 


. Cromwell 




Alice L. Kirtland . 


. YaUsvilU 




Anna E. Kranse . 


. New Haven 


83 Arch St. 


Lulu A. Lennon . 


M 


69 East Pearl st. 


Christine G. McCormicl 


: . Stevenson 




Katherine A. McHugh 


. New Haven 


190 Wallace st. 


Julia L McLoughlin . 


♦• 


219 Poplar St. 


M. Adella Merwin 


, *• 


33 Wall St. 


Eva B. Meyers 


. Bethel 




Martha A. Morrison 


tt 




Margaret A. Murphy 


. New Haven 


238 James st. 


Susan T. Newell . 


, Branford 




Marion E. Norton 


. Wallingford 


Box 422 


S. Annie Norton . 


«( 


Box 435 


EUen K. O'Briem . 


. Groton 




Gertrude E. Osgood 


. New Haven 


67 Pearl st. 


Grace L. Pomeroy 


. Somerville 




Mary F. ReiUy . 


. New Haven 


II William St. 


Mabel E. Rochfort 


(t 


46 Edwards st. 


Claude C. Russell . 


. East Hartford 




Alice M. Sanford . 


New Haven 


75 Rosette st. 


Louise Schmahl . 


(« 


965 State St. 


Alice L. Scranton 


. Naugatuck 


Box 124 


Augusta M. Scranton . 


. New Haven 


296 Lloyd st 


Lucy M. Stevens . 


, Stamford 


60 Summer st. 


Margaret E. SuUivan 


t« 


3 East Elm st. 


Mary P. Trounson 


. £ast Norwalk 




Mary F. Tucker . 


. New Haven 


78 Winchester ave. 


EUa P. Warner . 


. Collinsville 




Alice A. Welton . 


. New Haven 


94 Henry st. 


Sarah M. Wilkinson 


. Shelton 
Graduates of 1897 




Helen M. Barclay 


. Kent 




Minnie Bassford . 


. Ansonia 




A. Louise Beach . 


. New Haven 


60 Green st. 


Edith E. Blakeslee 


, Broad Brook 




Jennie C. Bowen . 


. New Haven 


26 Washington st 


Clara A. Brockett 


»• 


23 Brown st. 


Agnet A. Bryant . 


. Norwalk 
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Ella M. Cahill . 


. Niantic 




Katharyn Callahan 


. New Haven 


309 Washington st. 


Susie C. Coc 


*♦ 


187 Davenport ave. 


Grace R. Covert . 


Branford 




Lilly M. Davis . 


. Madison 




M. Rachele Dickele . 


Higganum 




Marie R. Dillon . 


. New Haven 


237 Lombard st. 


Sadie M. Dolan . 


. Saugatuck 




Agnes G. Doran . 


. Huntington 




Margaret M. Dunn 


. Niantic 




Lillian A. Farrell . 


. New Britain 




Gertrude C. Harrison . 


. Bristol 




Mary J. Hayes 


. Rocky Hill 




Honore C. Heileman 


. Scotland 




Lillian M. Hopton 


. New Haven 


13 Lake pL 


Estella F. Hubbell 


Ansonia 




Harriet M. HubbeU . 


. New Haven 


22 Asylum st. 


Grace A. Johnson . 


tt 


117 Poplar St. 


Marie C. Keith . 


. Norwalk 




Sarah E. Kemp . 


. New Haven 


60 George st. 


Clemenia Kendrick 


(t 


225 Portsea st. 


Clara A. Klebe . 


. New Haven 


329 Portsea st. 


Elizabeth C. Logan 


Waterbury 




IdaK. Macphie . 


Torrington 




Helen T. Martin . 


. Ansonia 




Augusta H. McGue 


. South Norwalk 




Monica M. McMahon . 


. Naugatuck 




Kittie Merchant . 


. Fair Haven 




Alice T. Minor . 


. Woodbury 




Bessie A. Moore , 


. Westbrook 




Clara L. Morgan . 


. Mianus 




Emily F. Paush . 


. Hartford 




Mabel G. Phelps . 


. New Haven 


90 Exchange st. 


Janet M. Purdue . 


(t 


24 Orchard st. 


Catherine B. ReiUy 


. Derby 




Mary A. F. ReiUy 


. New Haven 


485 East St. 


Lulu Rentz . 


«> 


68 Grand ave. 


Ruth M. Roots . 


. Morris 




Mary E. Shea 


. Guilford 




Minnie M. Smith . 


. New Haven 


537 Orange st. 


Cecilia A. Starrs . 


ti 


227 Congress ave. 


Josephine H. Sullivan 


t( 


174^ Lloyd St. 


Nona A. Sullivan . 


Ansonia 




Anna M. Tanyane 


. Stony Creek 




Hattie E. Terrill . 


Warehouse Point 




Helen P. Tiffany . 


(( 




Ethel L. TiUotson 


. New Haven 


294 Lawrence st. 
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Estclla Whitney . 


. MiddUtown 


J Amelia L. Wilcox 


. Norwalk 


Annabella Wilcox 


, Ponsett 


Mary A. WiUiams 


, Madison 
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INDEX — NEW HAVEN 



Augur 

1896 Elmal. 

Balzer 
z8<>6 Lottie B. 
Barclay 

1897 Helen M. 

Barrett 

X89S Agnes C. 

Basaford 

s8q7 Minnie 

Beach 

1897 Louise A. 

Beard 

S896 NelUeS. 

Berff 

X896 MaryK. 

Blakeelee 

1897 Edith E. 

Bowen 

1897 Jennie C. 

Bracken 

1895 Helen T. 

Brennfiui 

1896 Elizabeth A. 

Brl«rlit 

1895 IdaE. 

Brodcett 

X897 Clara A. 

Bromley 

1896 Mabel J. 

Brooks 

X895 S. Lillian 

Bryant 

1897 Agnes A. 

Oahill 
X897 EIlaM. 

Oallahan 

Z897 Katharyn 

Callan 
189s Lucy L. 



Oallender 

1895 Iva M. 

Campbell 

Z895 Elizabeth 

1896 Jennie M. 

Garter 

1895 Alta M. 

Cavanaufirli 

1896 Annie A. 
X896 Teresa R. 

Ohavell 

Lucy A. 

Christie 

Alice J. 

Clarke 

Emily M. 

Ooe 

Susie C. 

Covert 

Grace R. 

Curtiss 

Mabel E. 

Darfiran 

Katherine T. 

Davis 

Lilly M. 

Dickele 

M. Rachel 
Dillon 

Marie R. 

Dolan 

Sadie M. 

Doran 
Agnes G. 

Doufirherty 

1896 Katharine A. 

Dowd 

Clara M. 



1896 

X895 
X895 
X897 
X897 
X896 
X696 
X897 
X897 
1897 
1897 
X897 



X895 



1896 
1896 



Doyle 

Elizabeth B. 
EUen J. 



Dunn 

1897 Margaret M. 

Baffan 
Z896 Josephine M. 

Bffan 

1895 'Margaret A. 

Sngrlish 

X896 MaryT. 

Farrell 

X897 Lillian A. 

Feuchtwaniror 

1896 Marian 

Fleming 

X896 A. Elizabeth 

Fowler 

X896 Annette B. 

Oeer 

1896 Maria E. 

Oeasner 

1896 Elizabeth E. 

€k>rham 

1896 Eva 

Orady 

1895 A. Gertrude 

Oreenbaum 

1896 Bella 

Harriffan 

X89S Louise C. 

Harrison 

X897 Gertrude C. 

Harty 

Z896 Katherine T. 

Hayes 

1896 Josephine A. 
X897 Mary J. 

Healey 

1896 Alice M. 

Helleman 

1897 Honore C. 



Henderson 

Z895 Barbara 

Hintz 

1895 Anna 

Holoomb 

1895 Fanny 

Hopton 

Z897 Lillian M. 

Hotchkiss 

1896 Lottie H. 

Hubbell 

X897 Estella F. 

1897 Harriet M. 

Hurley 
Z896 Margaret M. 

Hiissey 

X895 Mary H. 

Hussion 

X896 Agnes E. 

Hyde 

1895 S. Frances 
X896 IdaS. 

Iffoe 

X895 Mary R. 
X896 Eva L. 

Ives 

X896 Phoebe T. 

Jennin^ 

1896 M. Winnifred 

Johnson 

1897 Grace A. 

Judson 

X896 AdaB. 

Keefe 

1896 Genevieve E, 

Keith 

1897 Marie C. 

Kemp 

1897 Sarah E. 
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X896 
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Kendriok 

1897 Clemenia 

Kennedy 

Marie L. 

Kirtland 
Alice L. 
Klebe 

Clara A. 

Krause 

Anna E. 

Lane 

Mabel E. 

Lennon 

Lulu A. 

liOflran 

Elizabeth C. 

Luke 

Ella 
MaokriUe 
X895 Edith E. 

Macphie 

Z897 IdaK. 

Martin 

1897 Helen T. 

Biaum 
Z895 Nonie C. 

MoCarthy 

Z895 Gertrude £. 

MoOormlok 

Z896 Christine G. 

McGue 

Augusta H. 

McGulre 

Annie E. 
Katherine A. 

McLouffblln 

1895 Anna L. 

1896 Julia I. 

MoMahon 

1897 Monica M. 



1897 



1895 



1896 
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Merchant 




Phelps 




Starrs 


1897 


KitUe 


1897 


Mabel 


«897 


Cecilia A. 




Merwln 




Planten 




Stevens 


1896 


M. Adella 


1895 


Anna S. 


1896 


LucyM. 




Meyers 




Pomeroy 




Sullivan 


X896 


EvaB. 


X896 


Grace L. 


X896 


MaigaretE. 




Minor 




Purdue 


X897 
X897 


Josephine H. 
Nona A. 


1897 


AUce T. 


1897 


Janet M. 




Tanyane 




Moore 




Beilly 


Z897 


AnnaM. 


1897 


BettieA. 


z 


Catherine A. 
Maud R. 




TerrUl 




Morgan 


1^ 


MaryF. 


«895 


Fanny A. 


1897 


Clara L. 


X897 


Catherine B. 


X897 


Hattic E. 




Morrison 


1897 


Mary A. F. 






X896 


Martha A. 




Bentz 


X897 


Helen P. 




Murphy 


X897 


Lulu 




Tilloteon 


X896 


Maigaret A. 




Richards 


«897 


Ethel L. 




Murray 


1895 


Emily W. 




Trounson 


X895 


Annie E. G. 




Bodhfort 


X896 


Mary P. 




Nash 


X896 


Mabel E. 




Tucker 


1895 


Julia E. 




Boots 


1895 


Marguerite A. 




Newell 


1897 


Ruth M. 


.896 


MaryF. 


X896 


Susan T. 




Bussell 




Tuttle 




Newman 


X896 


Claude C. 


Z895 


MaryG. 


x89S 


Agnes C. 




Bsma 




Unffer 




Norton 

Marion E. 


1895 


Agnes T. 


X895 


Grace A. 


1896 




Sanford 




Warner 


X896 


S. Annie 


X896 


Alice M. 


X896 


EUaP. 




O'Brien 




Sohmahl 




Welton 


X896 


EUen K. 


1896 


Louise 


X896 


Alice A. 




OT>onnell 


Bchnedlock 




Whitney 


1895 


Annie M. 


189s 


IdaE. 


1897 


Estella 




O'Meara 




Bcofleld 




Wilcox 


«895 


Mary J. 


X895 


Mabel M. 
Soranton 


1897 


Rachel M. 
Amelia L. 




Osffood 


1895 


Bdith M. 


1897 


Annabella 


1896 


Gertrude E. 


18^ 


Alice L. 




^^nildnson 




Pahner 


X896 


Augusu M. 


X896 


Sarah M. 


X895 


Bertha G. 




Shea 




Williams 






X897 


MaryE. 


1897 


Mary A. 




Paush 




Smith 




Wolfe 


X897 


Emily F. 


1897 


Minnie M. 


X895 


MaudE. 




Pearson 




Squires 




Wriffley 


1895 


MaryM 


1895 


Annette C. 


1895 


Eda 
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A LIST OF SCHOOL DOCUMENTS ISSUED SINCE 1894 
WITH TITLES 



Year No. TiUe 

1884 I State examinations 

1885 I State examinations 

1886 I State examinations 
II Geography 

III Supervision 

IV Supplementary reading for intermediate grades 

1887 I Arbor day 

II State examinations 

II State examinations, dates, and places 

II Report of State Normal School 

III State Normal School 

IV Experimental lessons in science 

1888 I State examinations 

II Experimental lessons in science 

III Arbor day 

IV Summer school for teachers 

V Dates and places of examinations 

VI Reading and language lessons in U. S. history 

VI Instruction, attendance, and employment of children 

1889 I Dates and places of examinations 

n 

III Summer school for teachers at Niantic 

IV Public acts relating to education passed at January 

session, 1889 

V State teachers' examinations 
VI 

VII Normal Training School at Willimantic 

1890 I Scheme for state examinations 
II Dates and places of examinations 

III Summer school for teachers at Suffield 

IV Arbor day 

V Manual training 

VI Langfuage and grammar 

VII State examinations 

J 89 1 I Dates and places of examinations 

II Scheme of state examinations 
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TITLES OF SCHOOL DOCUMENTS 



1892 



III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

VIII 

IX 

I 

II 

III 

IV 
V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 

XVII 



XVIII 

XVIII 

XIX 

1893 I 
II 
III 

IV 
V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 
X 

XI 

XII 
XIII 
XIV 



Teachers' meetings 

State teachers' examinations 

Elementary science in common schools 

Language 

Form, drawing — Color 

Instruction, attendance, and employment of children 

Why teachers shall go beyond the text-books 

Enumeration 

Dates and places of examinations 

Lessons in physics for common schools 

Lessons in chemistry for common schools 

Outline science lessons in elementary schools 

Statistics of private schools for the school year ending 

July 14, 1891 
Statistics of kindergartens 
Course of instruction, summer school 
Scheme for state examinations 
Laws of the State of Connecticut relating to schools 
State teachers' examinations 
Outline of course in physics for teachers* classes 
Health of our schools 
Schools and schoolmasters in Farmington in the olden 

time 
Reading lessons for young children — Longfellow 
Reading lessons for young children — Illustrated 
Columbus day, October 21, 1892 
Statistics of private schools for school year ending 

July 14, 1892 
Reading lessons for young children — Whittier 
Gymnastics for common schools 
Teachers' hand-book of Physiology — Respiration 
Dates and places of examinations 
Essentials of grammar and rules for language 
World's Columbian Exposition — Common schools 
Reading lessons 
Linear drawing 
Qualification of teachers 
American history readings 
History of music in the New Haven schools 
Catalogue of Connecticut educational exhibit 
Suggestions for a course of study in common schools 
Circular of Normal Training School at New Haven 
Lessons in chemistry for con^mon schools 
Graduates of the State Normal Schools 1851-1893 
Scheme of state examinations 
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XI Condition of schools in Fairfield county 
XVI Condition of schools in New Haven county 

XVII Laws relating to evening schools 
XVIII Reading lessons for young children — Whittier 
XIX List of the boards of school visitors, town school com- 
mittees, and boards of education 
XX Statistics of private schools for the school year ending 
July 14. 1893 

1894 I Catalogue State Normal-Training School at New 

Britain 1893-4 
II Catalogue State Normal-Training School at Williman- 
tic 1893-4 

III Catalogue State Normal-Training School at New Ha- 

ven 1893-4 

IV The study of phonetics in learning to read 

V Laws of the State of Connecticut relating to schools 
VI Manual training 

VII Dates and places of examinations 
VIII Transportation 

IX Public schools and public libraries 
X Catalogue State Normal-Training School at New 
Britain 1894-5 

XI Catalogue State Normal-Training School at Williman- 
tic 1894-5 

XII Catalogue State Normal-Training School at New Ha- 
ven 1894-5 

XIII Statistics private schools 1893-4 

XIV Lists of the boards of school visitors, town school com- 

mittees, and boards of education 
XV Town management of schools 

1895 I The study of phonetics 

II Dates and places of examinations 

III State examinations 

IV Summer school for teachers 

V Reading lessons for young children — Heat 
VI Arbor day 

VII Condition of schools in Fairfield county 

VIII Summer school for teachers 

IX Schedule of daily exercises Conn, summer school 

X The beginnings of drawing and manual work 

XI Rocks and minerals of Connecticut 

XII Public acts relating to education 

XIII Reading lessons for young children 

XIV School libraries 

XV Statistics of private schools 
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XVI 

XVII 
XVIII 

XIX 
XX 



1896 



I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 



VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 



List of the boards of school visitors, town school com- 
mittees, and boards of education 

Town management of schools 

Catalogue State Normal-Training School, New Britain, 
1895-6 

Catalogue State Normal-Training School, WilHmantic, 
1895-6 

Catalogue State Normal-Training School, New Ha- 
ven, 1895-6 

Dates and places of examinations 

Town management of schools 

Circular State Normal-Training School at Willim antic 

Circtdar State Normal-Training School at New Britain 

Scheme of state examinations 

State map of Connecticut as an aid to the study of 
Geography in grammar and high schools 

Laws relating to schools 

Circular relating to public libraries 

Experimental lessons in science 

Meteorological observations in schools 

Public libraries 

School buildings and ventilation 

Condition of schools in Tolland county, etc. 

State teachers' and Normal School examinations 

Drawing in public schools 

Education and evolution 

Phonetics 

List of the boards of school visitors, town school com- 
mittees, and boards of education 



1893 


I 


1894 


II 




III 


189s 


IV 




V 




VI 



List of Public Documents 

Circular relating to public libraries 
What a free library does for a country town 
Circular relating to public libraries 
Report of Connecticut public library committee 
Circular relating to public libraries 
Books of the current year recommended to town and 
village libraries 
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SCHOOLHOUSE WARMING AND VENTILATION 

By S. H. Woodbridge, A. M. 

Massackusetis InstituU of Technology 



The principles of warming and ventilation are essentially ^fte^if'^i*^ 
the same for all types of buildings in common use in cold problems of 
climates. The problems connected with their application are, v^Sa^onln 
however, so many and so varied that they present almost every wOTk."***"** 
possible form of treatment. This chapter, though nominally 
only a brief discussion of the principles of warming and venti- 
lation as applied to schoolhouses, thus necessarily includes the 
wider aspects of the subject. 

What the respiratory system is to an animal the venti- 
lating system is to a building. As the habits of an animal de- 
termine the type of respiratory system most appropriate to it, 
so the type and use of a building are the principal factors in 
determining the characteristic features of the ventilating system 
best adapted to it. The large and modem high school build- 
ing presents a complex type far removed from the simpler 
patterns found in the dwelling-house, the office building, the 
audience hall, the church, or even the theater. It presents an 
involved combination of rooms designed for widely different 
purposes, each room requiring an equipment adapted to its 
special use, and the building as a whole demanding a treatment 
with proper reference to its periodic use and its peculiarities 
of arrangement and exposure. Between the complex problem 
peculiar to such a building and the simple one presented by 
the one-room schoolhouse at a country crossroad, there exists 
a range of type completely filling the interval, each step of 
the gradation necessitating a corresponding modification in 
the method of, and means for, ventilation. 

Three ends are to be sought in warming and ventilating Three objects 
work as it relates to the maintenance of vital energy at its best ^^^ 
by wasteless and effective means. These ends are hygienic, 
economic, and mechanical. The hygienic side of such a study 
is highly important, and deserves more than the passing 
notice to be here accorded. Both ventilation and warming 
of buildings are necessary chiefly for hygienic reasons. The 
economy and the mechanical efficiency of warming and venti- 
Ed. — 32 
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lating methods are relatively minor and even inconsequential 
matters. If, therefore, less space is here given to the topic of 
first importance than to those which are secondary, it is be- 
cause, in discussions to be found elsewhere, the hygienic side 
has been pressed upon public and professional notice, and the 
economic and mechanical aspects of the problem have been 
given minor attention. 
pur«*a?r t? ^^^ ^^ ^^ essential to the products of physical and dependent 

vitauty. mental energy as it is to the intensity and brilliancy of a candle 

flame. The physical energy of the body is as much the product 
of the oxidation of carbon within it as the energy of the 
engine is the product of oxidation in the fires under the boilers. 
The normal brilliancy of a candle flame is obtained only in 
the purest air. The engine develops its greatest energy only 
when its fires are freely fed with air. A withdrawal of oxygen 
from the air in quantity equal to 1/500 of the volume of the 
air reduces by 1/20 the luminosity of a candle flame burned 
within it. The quantity and intensity of vital energy suffer a 
corresponding, if not an equal or even greater change when 
protractedly exposed to abnormal atmospheric conditions. 
The breathing of impoverished air results of necessity in the 
dulling of the vital fires of the body and of the keen edge of 
the intellect. It means a weakened body and a dulled mind. 
A lowered vitality of the body, besides exposing it to an in- 
creased liability to communicated, contracted, or constitu- 
tional disease, also impairs its effectiveness as a vital mechan- 
ism. The aggregate of physical and mental vitality lost 
through ignorant or indifferent regard, and even culpable dis- 
regard, of the exact and delicate dependence of the activities 
of body and mind on the maintenance of a normal, including 
atmospheric, environment, surpasses all common conception 
or belief. That air quality is fully as important as food quality 
in the production of vital energy is a conception which has 
yet to be borne in upon the public, if not the professional, be- 
lief and conscience. A rule which may be safely insisted upon 
for general adoption and application is that pure air should be 
Limiutionsto supplied to enclosures in the maximum rather than in the 
imreaff.^^ minimum quantity tolerable. Only two considerations should 
be allowed to limit the quantity of air supply: air draughts and 
bank drafts. 

Draughtiness in air currents is more dangerous to health 
than the ordinary vitiation of air in badly ventilated en- 
closures. On the other hand, the warming and, under some 
circumstances, the moving of air in large quantities for venti- 
lating work is far from costless. Both draughtiness in air 
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movement and costliness in the warming of air put, therefore, 
a deterring limit on air quantities to be used in practical venti- 
lating work. 

With a given hourly per capita air supply, the danger from £^^e hJiS 
draughtiness within an enclosure increases, approximately, in- 
versely as the per capita space. Fortunately, however, the 
necessity and importance of ventilation are not the same for 
crowded as for sparsely occupied rooms, being of least account 
in rooms intermittently occupied, and of greatest account in 
those most continuously used. The length of time for which 
a person is exposed to the confined air of an enclosure is, there- 
fore, an essential factor in determining the proper rate of its 
ventilation. The harmful effects of short exposure to impure 
air once a week are small when compared with those incurred 
by frequent and protracted exposure to such air. It is, of 
course, in crowded audience rooms which have a small per 
capita space, and to which a large per capita air supply cannot 
be furnished without dangerous risk of draught, that the most 
impure air must of necessity be found. On the other hand, 
such rooms are least continuously occupied. If, therefore, 
danger is directly proportionate to the time of exposure to im- 
pure air, the sensibly close air of a poorly ventilated church, 
lecture hall, concert hall, or theater, may not be productive of 
such harm as the purer air of a better ventilated, but more 
frequently and longer-occupied, schoolroom. By helpful co- 
incidence, therefore, the most difficult rooms to ventilate freely 
are those least requiring such ventilation, inasmuch as they are 
least used, and when used are occupied for only short periods. 
In effect, the time of actual occupancy varies with the provided 
per capita space; and, for equal hygienic results, the per-hour 
and per-capita air supply required also vary in the same man- 
ner. Considering only permanent effects on health, and in- 
dividual air supply of i,ooo cubic feet per hour furnished to a 
crowded audience hall having but lOO cubic feet space per 
capita, may, therefore, be regarded as equally good ventilation 
with 3,000 cubic feet per capita supply of air per hour furnished 
to a schoolroom having 300 cubic feet per capita space. For 
the ventilation of crowded rooms the air volumes usable are 
limited by draught dangers; and for ventilating less and the 
least crowded rooms the quantities are limited by the cost. 
It is the office of the architect and the engineer to provide for 
the rooms of the first class a maximum air supply with a 
minimum of draught; and for rooms of the second class the 
freest ventilation consistent with reasonable expense. To 
produce for crowded rooms ventilation which shall be abund- 
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ant and yet draughtless, and for other rooms a general venti- 
lation which shall be effective and inexpensive, are among the 
most important, and often the most difficult, heating and venti- 
lating engineering services to be rendered. 

The audience halls and larger lecture rooms ot schoolhouses 
cannot generally be provided for as perfectly as can similar 
rooms having fixed seats or desks, the usual or specially pix>- 
vided surface of which may be utilized for a diffusive entrance 
of large quantities of air. The floors of these large rooms must 
at times be cleared for drill, dancing, and social occasions. 
Danger from draughts must, therefore, be reduced by divid- 
ing the inflow into as many and small and slow-moving cur- 
rents as practicable, and by giving to the inlets such positions 
and formations as shall deliver the air in directions least liable 
to produce sensible draughtiness. The animal heat yielded 
by a crowded audience is frequently more than that lost 
through walls, windows, and other means. The effect of that 
heat is to raise the temperature of the auditorium air and to 
necessitate a temperature of air supply lower than the tempera- 
ture of the room. Because of the need of this low tempera- 
ture, it is desirable to g^ve to the entering currents of air a 
direction which shall as much as possible prevent their drop- 
ping floorward, at least in concentrated form. If the air supply 
must be admitted through wall apertures, they should be 
elevated, unless they are made so large as to reduce the rate 
of inflow to or below a linear rate of 30 feet per minute. Even 
when the wall openings are elevated, the currents should be 
given an initial upward direction. They will thus take a longer 
path before reaching the floor, and will, therefore, mix more 
thoroughly with the warm air of the room by being longer in 
contact with it, and by flowing more diffusively through it. 
If the air inlets to a room of this character can be placed in 
the floor and protected from infalling dirt, that position is 
preferable to a wall location. In general it may be said that 
wall inlets through which air issues with rapid or even moder- 
ate movement and at temperatures from 100° downward 
should be elevated well above the head plane for the purpose 
of giving the currents a location in the unoccupied parts of a 
room. By means of chutes of solid or open material, the 
entering air may be given a slight or sharp upward course. 
By completely covering the inlet with a semi-cylindrical sur- 
face of fine wire gauze or other impervious material, of any 
size desired, the entering air may be made to move radially 
from the inlet in a more or less horizontal plane, and with a 
velocity varying with the extent of the diffusing surface, and 
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with the volume of air issuing through it. By deflecting plates 
or blades set to separate the current and to throw the enter- 
ing air in divergent directions, the inflow may be given a 
radial direction from the inlet, both laterally and vertically if 
desired. Blades are preferable to gauze, as the meshes of the 
latter fill, and, even when clean, offer sensible resistence to air 
flow. Blades are as effective in breaking up the larger cur- 
rent into a number of divergent ones, and produce a quicker 
and more thorough diffusion of air throughout a room. The 
form of diffuser must be chosen with reference to the location 
and surroundings of the inlet. Properly made and used, dif- 
fusers make impossible a processional of air from inlet to out- 
let that does no effective ventilating work. 

The rapidity of air flow through supply flues has obviously 
no necessary effect upon draughtiness within rooms. By the 
use of suitable diffusing means, air, although brought to the dif- 
fusers with a relatively high velocity, may yet by them be 
given such reduced velocity and dispersed movement as to 
remove all danger from this cause. 

For the protection against draught due to outward move- Little 
ment of air from rooms less precaution is needed. The move- inoutflowSg 
ment of escaping air is slowly acclerative toward the location *^^'"""^**- . 
of the discharge, the velocity of the movement toward that 
point decreasing inversely as the square of the distance from it. 
The air movement, therefore, being convergent for a wide 
range, is the reverse of the divergent inflow produced by the 
use of deflecting plates or diffusing surfaces, and is wholly un- 
like the concentrated and continuous current projected from 
a supply register. It is necessary only that the area of the 
outlets should not be too large, the volume of air movement 
too great, the final velocity of air approach too rapid, and that 
permanent sittings should not be placed too near the outlets. 

In the case of a schoolroom, the per-capita floor and cubic Air supply for 
space is generally from two to three times that common in **^^***^^'^™* 
well-filled audience halls. To such a room, having a cubic 
space of from ii,ooo to 12,000 feet, and seating from forty-five 
to fifty scholars, it is practicable to supply without draughti- 
ness and without the use of exceptional precautionary means 
for preventing it, from 2,000 to 2,500 cubic feet of air per hour 
to each occupant, or a total hourly quantity of from 100,000 to 
125,000 cubic feet, the larger quantity being more than one- 
sixth of the contents of the room per minute. When special 
means are provided for a draughtless entrance and removal 
of air, these quantities may be largely increased. Between 
90 and 100 cubic feet per minute for each sitting have been 
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passed through the class-rooms of a schoolhouse equipped in 
accordance with modem methods, and there was no com- 
plaint of draughts. Usually, however, the limit of immunity 
from draughts is reached when the rate of air supply is brought 
up to an equivalent of ten changes per hour. 

^°*^ The expense of ventilation properly includes the cost of 

all special building arrangements and construction provided; 
of all special equipment for heat production and air warming; 
of power for moving, distributing, and removing the air; of 
fuel for warming; and of specially skilled attendance required 
above that called for in ordinary heating work. 

bSwi^MJ*^ ^^ reference to the first of these items it may be said that 

rangemenu. the cost of adapting a building to a rigid system, or to a pre- 
cise method or theory of ventilation is generally greater than 
that of jfdapting a ventilating system to a building planned 
with reasonable regard to heating and ventilating require- 
ments. Flexibility and elasticity belong more appropriately 
to a single feature of a building that to the fundamental plan. 
If the plan and the ventilating system are concurrently and 
harmoniously developed, it is generally possible to provide at 
moderate cost an effective arrangement for ventilating work. 
. If the entire scheme of the building and its system of ventila- 
tion are subordinated to rigidity in ventilating methods, 
theories, or notions — such as those that fix the exact and 
only location for fresh air inlets and outlets, the sizes of air- 
ways, the means for air movement, the type, whether plenum 
or vacuum, of the ventilating system — the owner may pay 
large sums for a slight gain or even an actual loss in the effi- 
ciency of warming and ventilating work. In general, it may 
be said of this item of cost, as also of the efficiency in opera- 
tion of the whole system of ventilation and warming, that 
simplicity of arrangement and compactness of plan are the 
characteristics most favorable to economy. 

«iuipm«a?*^ The second item named as chargeable to the cost of venti- 
lation is the increased power of the furnace, steam, or other 
type of plant above that required for heating alone. Limiting, 
for the sake of brevity, the present discussion to the use of 
steam for warming and ventilating purposes, it is evident that 
boiler capacities must be larger for warming and ventilating 
work than for warming alone. It is important, however, to 
note the fact that the needed increase in boiler power is not 
usually proportional to the amount of heat given to the air 
used for ventilating work. The fuel cost of warming and 
ventilation is not correctly computed by adding the cost of 
heating without ventilation to that of ventilation without heat- 
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ing. The sum thus obtained is greatly in excess of the actual 
cost when the heating and the ventilating arrangements are 
designed and operated as parts of one system. There is 
commonly a waste in heating alone which may be much re- 
duced by proper and effective ventilation. By the ordinary 
and crude methods of heating, both the individual rooms and 
the different stories of a building are unequally warmed. The 
upper parts of rooms, especially of those in the first story, are 
overheated, when the lower parts are at a normal tempera- 
ture. The upper stories of buildings are overwarmed when 
the lower stories are comfortably warmed. The average tem- 
perature of the building is thus raised above what would be 
required if the temperature in each room and throughout the 
building were uniform. The heat lost by transmission through 
walls is proportionally increased. As a further result, the 
normal loss of heat by air leakage through the top of the 
building is rapidly increased, both because of the higher tem- 
perature of the escaping air and because of the increased vol- 
ume of leakage due to the greater pressure producing the 
leakage movement. Windows in the upper stories of over- 
heated buildings are generally open, and this tends seriously 
to increase the rate of leakage loss. Such outflow of super- 
heated air at the top of the building produces a corresponding 
inflow of cold air on the lower floors. This, in turn, necessi- 
tates an increased use of heat for the proper warming of these 
floors. All such excessive heat loss is reduced in proportion 
as uniformity of temperature throughout the building is ap- 
proached. The tendency of free and well-planned ventilation 
is to produce such uniformity, both in individual rooms and 
throughout the building. By maintaining a plenum condition 
in the lower rooms without increasing that common in the 
upper stories, the inward leakage of cold air is reduced. If the 
heat required to warm a building to a uniform temperature is 
computed on the basis of theoretical loss by transmission 
through walls and by normal leakage, it will be found that the 
quantity required for continuous and generous schoolhouse 
ventilation alone is from three to four times that theoretically 
needed for warming alone. In practice, however, the gain 
made by effective ventilating work is not uncommonly such 
that the heat used for the combined warming and ventilating 
work during school hours exceeds that required for actual 
heating alone by not more than from fifty to seventy-five per 
cent. In some exceptional cases the fuel burned for the com- 
bined work has been found to vary but little from that pre- 
viously required for heating alone. 
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Boiler power It is thus evident that the increase in the amount of fuel 
ing And warm- required when ventilating and warming are combined is much 
(Sml^edr^* less than it would be if they were treated as separate items in 
the cost of a buildingf s use. In the same prc^)ortion the addi- 
tional boiler power required is also considerably less than might 
be expected. Assuming an average of 2^ boiler horse-power 
for each classroom, as necessary for warming alone — the 
equivalent in classrooms of other parts of the building being 
also included — then the average required for combined heat- 
ing and ventilating may safely be taken as five horse-power for 
each classroom and its equivalent. 

The additional cost of ventilating equipment used for the 
air warming, or for indirect radiating surface, varies gfreatly 
with the mode of such warming. A square foot of the most 
effective form of such surface when exposed to rapid currents 
of cold air passed over it, such as may be obtained by the use 
of a fan, may be made to yield from six to eight times the heat 
available from the same surface as it would usually be exposed 
in the quiet air of a room. If, therefore, warming is entirely 
accomplished by heat carried to rooms by the ventilating air 
as a vehicle, it is possible to effect a very considerable saving 
in the heating surface, and also to make the heating system 
so compact as to avoid the use of long and costly runs of 
supply and return piping. Thus, by the indirect method, the 
amount chargeable to heating work is considerably reduced. 
On the other hand, in proportion as direct heat is used and the 
temperature of ventilating air is reduced to that desired for 
rooms, the heating surface made necessary merely for air 
warming becomes chargeable to ventilating work. If air is 
passed at 70° into rooms which are kept at that same tem- 
perature, the heat given to the rooms by direct means must be 
not less than the theoretical quantity required for their warm- 
ing under the conditions of heat loss attending uniform tem- 
perature. In general, in the matter of cost of equipment, it is 
true that while the plan of dealing with heating and ventila- 
tion as parts of one system undoubtedly increases the cost, it 
does not do so to the extent that might be supposed. 
Rr*mov?ng^air Air is moved through a building and its ventilating system 
^oagh ven- Q,^|y j^y some form of power expenditure. When unconfined 
system. air is warmed, approximately one-third of the heat imparted 

to it has no effect in raising its temperature, and is expended 
in the work of expanding the air. That work put into and 
stored in the air is, in part at least, available for ventilating 
purposes. It is that which makes ventilation by gfravity 
methods possible, and, under conditions designed with refer- 
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ence to that end, wholly inexpensive so far as the mechanical 
side of the problem is concerned. The working pressure which 
is due to differences in temperature and in weight between the 
air inside and the air outside of a building varies through a 
wide range. Even where that pressure is greatest it is yet so 
small that a close and dust-filled cobweb can resist it, and arrest 
air flow. When the differences in temperature between inside 
and outside air are trifling, and when the height of ventilating 
shafts is moderate, the actuating pressure becomes so small 
that, if full air quantities are under such conditions to be 
moved through them, either excessively large air-ways must 
hje provided, or else the air of the shaft must be heated to give 
it the required lightness for inducing the necessary flow. 
When this latter practice becomes necessary, the economical 
use of heat and the greatest mechanical effect are secured when 
the air is heated at the lowest practicable point in the flue, and 
when heat is imparted by means which least obstruct the free- 
dom of air flow. To heat large volumes of air while they are 
on the way of escape from a building is manifestly wasteful. 
The practice of continuously warming the air in discharge 
flues in order to ensure sufficient flow in cool and moderate 
weather, and of placing the means to secure this beyond either 
the control or the neglect of janitors or engineers is a costly 
proceeding. In the usual practice the increased velocity actu- 
ally gained by such means is small when measured by the heat 
expended. To change in 50° weather the rate of air flow from 
250 to 400 linear feet through a flue two feet square and 49 feet 
high, would require an increase of 30° in the temperature of 
the flue air. To move 100,000 cubic feet of air per hour 
through that flue by such an increase in temperature would 
necessitate the burning of 7 pounds of coal, or approximately 
50 pounds of coal per school day for each classroom, and all 
equivalent ventilating work. Such a method continuously 
used would increase the fuel account for the building from 25 
to 30 per cent, above the cost of warming the building and 
warming the air supplied for ventilating work. A method 
involving this expense is not consistent with economy. In 
cases, however, where a necessary contraction, contortion, or 
exceptional cooling of flues may jeopardize draught effects, or 
where for special reasons it is desired to strengthen the local 
draught, the heating of flue air for accelerating draught action 
may, in the absence of better means, become economically 
advisable. 

In planning a gravity method of ventilation, both supply Gravity ren- 
and discharge flues should be made large enough to move the *^^***^- 
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required volume of air when outside temperatures range from 
40** to 50"*, and when the temperature of the discharge air is 
70**. The cross-sectional area of such flues should be gov- 
erned by the temperature of the air in the supply ducts; the 
highest outside temperatures for which the vent ducts are pro- 
vided; their cross-sectional forms; the straightness and 
smoothness of flues; the height of the flue system; the 
favorable or unfavorable exposure of discharge flue tops; the 
freedom of air supply to the supply flue system; and the pres- 
ence or absence of means for securing accelerating, rather than 
retarding, effects of wind action. Since flues constructed in 
accordance with all these requirements would prove excess- 
ively large as well as costly in cold weather use, means for 
reducing and controlling air flow in such weather should be 
provided. For this purpose throttling dampers should be 
placed at the top of vent shafts, or at room connections with 
such shafts, and also at fresh-air intakes for the fresh air sys- 
tem of flues. No general rule for fixing the flue sizes for 
gravity work in schoolhouses of two and three stories can be 
given. Under the most favorable circumstances the condi- 
tions which necessarily affect flow rate are many and varied. 
For supply flues an area ranging from 3^ square feet in upper 
stories to 5 square feet in lower stories is recommended, and 
for vent flues an area ranging similarly from 4J to 6 square 
feet. Flues of these sizes will be found better fitted for effect- 
ing desired air movement and for economic work than flues 
of smaller or much larger areas. 
Mechanical jhe superiority of the so-called mechanical, as compared 

veatilation. . , , . « , *- .1 • • 1 1 • t 

With the gfravity, method of ventilation appears in the relatively 
small space needed for flues, both supply and discharge; in 
the sureness and uniformity of ventilating action through aH 
variations of weather; and in the low cost of moving air 
through a ventilating system. Air-ways in gravity methods 
must be made from two to three times larger than those re- 
quired in well-arranged mechanical methods, unless the rate of 
flow through the flues by the gravity method is greatly ac- 
celerated by heat used for that purpose. The mechanical, and, 
therefore, the money, waste inherent in such a method appears 
from the fact that when escaping air is raised 30** in tempera- 
ture, each cubic foot of that air carries outward more than 
one-half a thermal unit — in work equivalent, approximately 
400 foot pounds. In a well-desigtied mechanical system the 
average requirement of work expended on each cubic foot of 
air is less than 10 foot pounds. Under these latter conditions 
the maximum power expenditure would be one horse-power for 
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each 200,000 cubic feet of air moved per hour, or one-half 
horse-power per classroom and its equivalent in other air 
supply throughout the building. If air is propelled through a 
ventilating system by steam-driven fans, and if the engine 
steam is condensed by the ventilating air which it serves to 
warm, the cost of the motive power used is negligible. If the 
exhaust steam is wasted, the cost in fuel per classroom would 
be two pounds per hour. If the exhaust steam is utilized for 
warming purposes, the fuel cost would be reduced from one- 
fifth to one-sixth pounds per hour per classroom, as against 
the seven pounds above found necessary for heating the dis- 
charge air in vent flues through a range of 30** in temperature. 
The reduction of fan work to a minimum is not, under the 
circumstances, important as a matter of economy. The main 
duct velocities may easily be carried to and beyond 1,000 
linear feet per minute, and the flow through distributing and 
uptake flues to 750 linear feet. Between the mains and the 
branches a velocity of from 1,000 to 1,500 linear feet can be 
provided for the purpose of ensuring an evenness of supply 
to rooms under the ordinary varying conditions of air pressure 
in them due to wind action. The yearly fuel cost per roorp 
for moving air by efficient fan power is, in round numbers, 150 
pounds of coal, and the yearly cost amounts to three-fourths 
of a cent per year per capita. That cost may be largely in- 
creased by a mal-arrangement of system, by a contraction and 
contortion of airways, and the consequent necessity for high 
air velocities or pressures, or by the needless multiplying of 
fans. One fan well placed and well proportioned, obtaining 
and delivering air through generously-sized channels, may do 
effective work in the supply and removal of air for a school 
building of from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 cubic feet internal 
capacity. When the system is planned for such work, it is 
essential that the flues, whether discharge or supply, in that 
part of the system with which the fan is not directly connected, 
should be given sizes but little under those required for 
gravity work. Neither the plenum nor the vacuum condition 
producible in rooms by a fan connection through one set of 
flues, either supply or exhaust, can be sufficient to produce 
in the complementary flues the velocities maintained in those 
immediately connected with the fan. The interposing of a 
room between the two systems of flues has the effect of greatly 
reducing the pressure available for producing air flow through 
that system of flues with which the fan or other motive agency 
is not connected. The pressure drop between the two sys- 
tems not infrequently reaches 35 per cent, of the initial amount, 
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and the resulting velocity of air flow through the complemen- 
tary flues falls to 60 per cent, of that through the fan flues. 
If the system is plenum, the areas of discharge flues should, 
therefore, be made from 70 to 100 per cent, larger than the 
supply flues, according to the plenum condition desired within 
the affected rooms. 
Sj^anning.^' The cost of fud for air warming, though large in the ag- 
gregate, is small in the individual accounts. The cost de- 
pends on the manner in which fuel is burned, on the degree of 
completeness of the transfer of heat from combustion gases 
to air, on the effectiveness or wastefulness with which air is 
used, and on the quantity of air supplied. If fuel is so used that 
8,500 thermal units per pound of fuel are made available, ap- 
proximately 500,000 cubic feet of air can be warmed one de- 
gree by each pound of coal burned. When, therefore, 2,400 
cubic feet of air an hour are furnished to each person for six 
hours during each school day, and for the one hundred and 
sixty school days per year, when artificial ventilation is re- 
quired, the total per capita yearly supply of air reaches 2,304,- 
000 cubic feet. This quantity would be warmed through one 
degree by 4.6 pounds of coal. The mean temperature of the 
New England climate during the time that artificial ventilation 
is required (from November ist to June ist) is nearly 35**, and 
the average increase of temperature to be given the air during 
that time to bring it to 70**, or to the temperature required for 
ventilating work, is, therefore, 35**. The fuel required for that 
purpose would be 163! pounds, costing approximately 41 
cents. This sum, therefore, represents the yearly per capita 
cost of generous schoolroom ventilation. There is nothing of 
vital necessity or benefit which can be had in such large re- 
turn for so small an outlay, and there is nothing for which the 
average citizen and the general public so grudgingly part with 
money. The yearly fuel consumption for a schoolroom seat- 
ing fifty, when the room is freely ventilated for six hours each 
day, should be approximately four tons. The cost of warming 
such a room without ventilation, practically through fifteen 
hours a day through the school year, would be between five 
and six tons. The same would be true for all equivalent work 
in a school building outside the classrooms. Experience has 
demonstrated the fact that, by the use of methods designed 
with reference to greatest economy, and by the employment 
of a capable engineer who is interested in rightly using the 
system given to his charge, the yearly fuel account per class- 
room and its equivalent may be reduced to between six and 
seven tons. 
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There remains to be noticed under the general head of the Cost : skuied 
costs of ventilation the necessity for better skilled and higher- quired, 
priced service for ventilating than for simple heating work. 
In the heating and ventilating account the expense for fuel is 
the one of large proportion. The amount of that item is 
largely dependent on the effective or wasteful use of coal. The 
skilled fireman who makes lo pounds of steam from each 
pound of coal burned uses only six-tenths as much coal as is 
heaped up under the boilers by the mere shovelman who makes 
only six pounds of steam from each pound of coal. It is the 
cheap and wasteful man who, in the long run, is costly. Well- 
paid efficiency is here, as always, in the line of profitable 
economy. Furthermore, a man to whom is to be committed 
the duty of maintaining those atmospheric and thermal con- 
ditions upon which freshness of physical and mental activity 
are largely dependent, should be chosen with care and paid 
commensurately with the importance and value of his service. 
So to minimize that trust as to commit it to incompetence on 
the specious plea of economy is to invite failure and ensure loss. 

Up to this point in the discussion of the subject of warm- 
ing and ventilation, the general items of cost have been dealt 
with. It is now intended to set forth in detail various op- 
portunities for economy in methods as illustrated by the special 
characteristics of schoolhouses. The several means for special 
economy in the warming and ventilating of schoolhouses will 
accordingly be discussed under the following heads: successive 
ventilation; quick preparatory warming; warming by rota- 
tion; heat commonly wasted; solar heat; automatic control of 
temperature; double glazing; double sashing; waste of heat at 
night; plenum and vacuum methods; location of inlets and 
outlets. 

The first suggestion made in the interest of economy re- Successive 
lates to a method for the successive use of one and the same 
volume of air, first for the free ventilation of the least occupied 
parts of a school-building, and then for the ventilation of those 
rooms in which the vitiation of air is either excessive or else of 
obnoxious quality. The parts of buildings, especially in those 
designed for use as high or normal schools, which are not 
closely occupied, frequently aggregate as much in space as 
the classrooms themselves. Such parts of a building are 
generally continuously ventilated, though perhaps infrequently 
occupied. No amount of instruction or training of janitors 
and engineers is likely to result in a continued practice of open- 
ing and closing dampers or registers, according to the occu- 
pied or unoccupied condition of rooms. However carefully 
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such precautions may be taken at first, they are likely to be 
eventually abandoned, and the ventilation of the entire build- 
ing to become continuous during school sessions. It is this 
continuous ventilation of large parts of the building outside of 
classrooms which greatly increases the apparent cost of class- 
room ventilation, and which justifies the use of economic 
methods for the ventilation of rooms not continuously occu- 
pied. Besides the provision to be made in school buildings of 
higher grade for such rooms as audience halls, lecture rooms^ 
recitation and classrooms, gymnasiums, and laboratories — 
all of which, when in use, require, in the order given, increas- 
ingly large per capita supplies of air — are the coat, lunch, 
bath, lavatory, and sanitary rooms, and the private and retiring 
rooms, each requiring its own appropriate treatment. Un- 
questionably, a generous and continuous flushing of all these 
apartments with the purest air would prove hygienically ad- 
vantageous and financially disastrous. In every case there is 
at some point of ventilating work a balance between hygienic 
gain and financial loss. The gain to be derived from ventilating 
work is not directly proportional to the air quantities employed. 
When no air is furnished for breathing purposes, death is im- 
mediate. An air supply of one cubic foot per minute would 
barely, but uncertainly, support life; five cubic feet per minute 
continuously furnished would advance such existence into the 
region of sustained but low vitality; ten cubic feet would ensure 
more vigorous, but yet curtailed vitality; thirty cubic feet would 
advance it to vigor and stability; while fifty cubic feet would 
round it into a robustness, which, if the energizing effects of 
the gaseous makeup of air are alone considered, would be little 
improved by still larger supplies of air. Only in cases of special 
impurities or of abnormal or disease-producing contents given 
to, and carried in, the air of an enclosure, or in cases of pros- 
trated vitality requiring the utmost opportunity for recovery, 
is there commensurate gain in providing more than 50 cubic 
feet of air per capita per minute for breathing purposes, pro- 
vided, of course, that such air is effectively used. For ordinary 
schoolroom work, even that quantity cannot be safely urged 
unless assurance is given of the purpose and ability of its 
users to make ventilation draughtless. 

The quantities of air which should be furnished by ventilat- 
ing means cannot be safely based solely on the number of those 
to occupy the rooms to be provided for. For reasons already 
noted, the smaller the per capita space, the less the per capita 
air supply must necessarily be made. On the other hand, the 
larger the per capita space, the greater the per capita supply 
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required to maintain the agreeable if not the wholesome quality 
of the air. The most active and dangerous impurity in the 
air of occupied enclosures is the matter of organic nature, 
called effluvia, thrown off by the body through its pores. That 
matter rapidly changes in character, passing through a fer- 
menting and decomposing to a putrescent condition. The 
longer it is retained within a room, the worse its odor becomes 
and the more morbific its condition. The aims of ventilation 
should be, as far as practicable, to limit atmospheric impuri- 
ties to the location of their origin, and to reduce the quantity 
and the time of retention of such impurities within an enclosure • 
to a minimum. In proportion as the per capita space of an 
enclosure is greater, the quantity of such matter contained in 
it is larger, the time of its retention longer, and its character 
more offensive and harmful. It follows, therefore, that the 
more sparsely occupied rooms of a building are those to which 
the largest per capita supply should be furnished. Labora- 
tories in which gas is burned and in which vapors, fumes, and 
gases are generated in any considerable amount outside of 
hoods also belong to the class of rooms needing more air per 
occupant than do classrooms. The same is true of gymna- 
siums, physical training rooms, and playrooms, for vigorous 
physical exercise produces a condition of the body calling for 
a larger air supply than the condition of repose demands. 

The ventilation of corridors should be sufficiently free to^J^^^^^^^ 
fill them with air suitable for passage to, and use in, class or successive 

, rr^i . , I. • , ventilation. 

Other rooms. The contmuously or frequently open doors or 
transoms between corridors and rooms make the continuous 
or occasional mingling of corridor air with that of rooms 
probable and almost inevitable. The passage from such an 
accidental to an intentional use of hallways for fresh air reser- 
voirs and channels is both legitimate and proper. Play- 
rooms, lunchrooms, gymnasiums, and other rooms of their 
general type, though intermittently occupied and sometimes 
crowded, belong, because of their average condition, to the 
sparsely occupied class of rooms. Continuously and separ- 
ately to ventilate them on the basis of the largest or the ordi- 
nary numbers occasionally occupying them would require 
great volumes of air. Such rooms and parts of buildings may, 
however, be ventilated in series, or by a successive method, 
w'hich will meet the requirements of their shifting groups of 
occupants, and yet require the use of relatively small volumes 
of air. Coat, bath, lavatory, and sanitary rooms need no in- 
dependent supply of purest air. Air pure enough for breath- 
ing purposes in schoolrooms is certainly suitable for airing 
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wraps hung in coatrooms. The air which passes out from 
schoolrooms through discharge flues is, generally speaking, 
as pure as that surrounding the occupants of the rooms. Stig- 
matized as foul only as a matter of convenience to distinguish 
it from the air supply, it is popularly supposed to become so 
by virtue of its entrance into the way of the outcast. Lava- 
tory, bath, and sanitary rooms are, from a hygienic point of 
view, most suitably treated when they are atmospherically 
isolated from other parts of a building, as when ventilated by 
strong aspirating currents which cause air to move toward and 
« into them from adjacent apartments, and prevent air move- 
ment from such rooms to those apartments. Classrooms may 
be vented, in part at least, through their coatrooms. Lava- 
tory, bath, and sanitary rooms may take their air from the 
supply which has done its partial ventilating work in the hall- 
ways, playrooms, and other permanently or periodically oc- 
cupied rooms. For that purpose air may be continuously 
supplied in generous quantities to playrooms, lunchrooms, 
physical training rooms, or gymnasiums, which are in the 
basement, and which are occupied but a small fraction of the 
time. From these rooms the air may be sent to ventilate the 
corridors of the building, rather than being immediately 
thrown away. The corridors are by this means flushed with 
fresh air which should find egjess, not through the roof nor 
through outlets or windows on the upper floor, but rather 
through the lavatories and sanitaries. If the air supply is 
generous enough, as it may be made to be, it may be sent from 
the corridors to the classrooms, and thence to the coatrooms. 
Thus, in successive ventilation the movenient of air must be 
from locations of lesser to those of greater vitiation, as from 
playrooms to corridors, from classrooms to coatrooms, or 
as from the corridors through playrooms to sanitary rooms. 
When at recess scholars leave classrooms for play or 
lunchrooms, the conditions described above are in part tem- 
porarily reversed. The crowds are then in the basement, and 
the corridor air contains impurities brought from the crowded 
basement rooms. Meanwhile, however, the vacated class- 
rooms are being flushed by their independent and uninter- 
rupted air supply, and at the same time the large volume of 
corridor air is so diluting the impurities carried upward from 
the basement that they become imperceptible, if, indeed, they 
are at all noticeable even in the basement rooms themselves. 
In this successive method, then, basement rooms and corri- 
dors, sanitary rooms, and coatrooms may be effectively venti- 
lated by moderate quantities of air as compared with the vol- 
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ume'that would be required if each part were as effectively 
and continuously ventilated by independent means. 

The heat quantity necessary for the preparatory warming Quick pre- 
of a building varies greatly with the methods used. In the wmlng- 
first place, the heat expenditure is approximately proportional 
to the time given to the warming process. The quicker the 
process, the less the fuel required. During the process of 
warming, heat is lost by its transmission through walls and by 
air leakage. For rapid heating the production and distribu- 
tion of heat must be large and quick. A heating apparatus of 
low power, although economical in its first cost, is, in the end, 
expensive, because it is unequal to such a demand. A heat- 
ing system successfully planned with reference to maintaining 
both an internal temperature of 70** against an outside tem- 
perature of zero, and also a generous ventilation at such times, 
is equal to the demands of such work. The continuous work 
which is demanded in the raising of large volumes of air from 
zero to 70**, besides furnishing heat to compensate for loss 
through walls and by air leakage, is no more than the work 
of raising that same air, when in rotation, from 45** to 115**. 
The heating surface which will raise 1,000,000 cubic feet of 
air an hour from zero to 70** will not, however, if filled with 
steam at the same pressure, raise that quantity of air from 45** 
to 115**. To accomplish that, either an increased steam pres- 
sure in the battery or an extension of the battery surface would 
be necessary. 

Next in importance to the quantity of heat produced is warming by 
the method in which it is used. Relatively, little heat and"'^^**'"* 
time are required to warm the air of a building as compared 
with the heat and time needed for warming walls, floors, ceil- 
ings and contents. The surfaces about and within a room 
may be cool or even cold, while its air is warm and com- 
fortable. Of the heat yielded by direct radiation, approxi- 
mately, one-half is given to walls and other surfaces by radia- 
tion, and one-half to air by convection. Heat brought into 
the rooms by inflowing air warms the air first, and the warmed 
air then raises the temperature of walls and other surfaces by 
its contact with them. The same heat quantity, therefore, if 
delivered to a room by air currents will produce a comfortable 
temperature sooner than if it were yielded to the room by a 
radiating surface. The larger and hotter the air currents are, 
the more rapid the warming process becomes. The warmer 
the air entering the heating battery, the higher its tempera- 
ture is on leaving it, and the amount of heat required to bring 
that air to a given temperature is correspondingly less. A 
considerable gain is, therefore, made when, for the purpose 
Ed.— 23 
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of warming a building, air is taken from the building itself, 
rather than from the colder outside supply. The method of 
warming a building in this way is one of rotation — the air 
is taken from the building, heated, distributed to the rooms, 
and, after yielding considerable of its heat to the room sur- 
faces, is brought back to the heating battery either by means 
of a special arrangement of flues, or by the use of the corridor- 
ways and stairwells. Warming by rotation should, of course, 
cease and ventilation should .begin before a building is occu- 
pied. The rotary method of warming may be made possible 
in any warming and ventilating system by suitable provision 
for it in the building plans and heating arrangements. Its 
economic value may be roughly stated as two pounds of coal 
for every degree of difference between inside and outside air 
temperatures, and for every 1,000,000 cubic feet of air used in 
rotation. Since the mean temperature of the outside air in the 
early morning is much lower than the daily average of tem- 
perature, the gain to be made by rotation is manifestly large. 
If, for example, 35* represents the average daily temperature, 
then 25** may represent the average early morning tempera- 
ture. If the average indoor temperature at the same hour is 
50**, the gain made by warming inside rather than outside air 
is thus 25**. The saving of coal under these circumstances 
would be 50 pounds for every 1,000,000 cubic feet of air rotated. 
Thus, if 3,000,000 cubic feet each hour were rotated for two 
hours, 300 pounds of coal would be saved. 
S^iy*i^ttd. ^ continuous saving of heat commonly wasted may be 
made by utilizing that given oflf by boiler walls, the smoke 
flue, hot-water tanks, traps, pumps, engines, and other parts 
of the apparatus which are steam-hot. The total heat avail- 
able from such sources is sometimes large, and, in exceptional 
cases, has been found to be more than 10 per cent, of the 
average heat quantity required for warming and ventilating 
work. If objections are made to the husbanding and utiliza- 
tion of this heat because of volatile and offensive oils about 
engines and pumps, slovenly care of such apparatus, faulty 
setting of boilers, and unsuitable methods of draught control, 
such objections have not sufficient weight to offset the ad- 
vantages gained from saving this heat usually wasted. If 
correct methods are employed, and if janitors are made to 
attend to their duties, this saving can easily be made and is 
of considerable value. Another form of heat usually wasted is 
the spare heat of boiler gases escaping through the smoke pipe. 
This may be used for strengthening draughts through vent 
stacks, and thus the making of heat especially for that purpose 
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is rendered unnecessary. This spare heat may also be made 
available for strong ventilation of sanitary rooms or any other 
equally important work. For this purpose the chimney and 
the ventilating stack about it should be designed with re- 
ference to the transfer of the needed amount of heat from the 
combustion gases to the vent-flue air. In all such work care 
should be taken not to reduce the temperature of the combus- 
tion gases so as to jeopardize the chimney draught. Still an- 
other form of heat usually wasted is that of fires banked for the 
night, this heat being generally expended in useless steam- 
making in closed boilers. Such steam may be used in limited 
and subordinate parts of the heating system, as in the foot 
warmers, hallway coils, heaters in sanitary rooms for the pro- 
tection of fixtures against freezing, and for other like work. 
Provision for these uses may be made in any steam system 
through suitable supply and return-pipe connections with the 
boiler. 

Solar heat is a factor to be regarded in the planning of a Soiw h«at 
warming and ventilating system. It may be demonstrated by 
a properly protected thermometer that the average day tem- 
perature of air is higher on the south than on the north side of 
a building. The difference often reaches lo*. An average 
of 5** would make it highly advantageous to take the air for 
ventilating work from the south rather than from the north 
side of a building. If an average rise of 35* is needed in the 
air temperature in ventilating work, then one-seventh of the 
heat required for that rise could be gained by choosing a south 
as against a north location for the inlet. Such a location 
is possible only when mechanical ventilation is used, for in 
gravity work it is necessary to place the inlet on the side of the 
building toward the prevailing winds of winter. 

From a hygienic point of view the close regulation of the ^^^S*©!^ 
temperature of a building is important; and from an economic t«™P«»*«re. 
point of view it is even more important, when the air volumes 
used are large. Such regulation cannot be safely entrusted to 
teachers who, absorbed in their work, fail to note a change in 
temperature until it becomes sufficiently extreme to extort 
notice. A radical and speedy change being then called for, 
windows and doors are resorted to until rooms become chilly. 
The inevitable results of such methods of regulating the tem- 
perature are wasteful escape of heat and disastrous catching of 
colds. The heating surface for the warming of a building 
must be made sufficient for the demands of the severest 
weather. At other times only fractional parts of the heat 
producible from it are needed. The quantity of heat yielded 
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by such surfaces may be closely regulated by automatic means 
which control either the flow of steam or hot water into the 
heaters, or the proportions in which cold and hot air are mixed 
to produce the temperatures required. Such control is as 
essential to the evenness of temperatures furnished by a heat- 
ing system and to the economy of its working, as is a governor 
to the steadiness and the economy of the working of an engine. 
The importance and reliability of the control in these essential 
particulars are fully established. That reliable results are 
obtainable with the best forms of apparatus properly installed, 
cared for, and used, has been abundantly demonstrated. At 
the present time the cost of such apparatus for buildings of 
twelve rooms and more should be estimated at one-twelfth of 
the cost of installing the entire warming and ventilating system. 
Aside from the undoubted value of a reliable system for con- 
trol of temperature in protecting health and in sustaining 
vigor, its service in economizing fuel is important. If pneu- 
matic pressure is used for the automatic operation of valves 
and dampers, it will often be found highly advantageous to 
employ that means for actuating remote and scattered valves 
and dampers. That operation may be effected from some 
convenient point by switch valves, three-way cocks, or other 
means. Vent-shaft dampers located at different points at the 
top of a building may be opened and closed by the turning of 
a controlling valve or three-way cock in the basemdnt Steam 
valves controlling different parts of the distributing system 
may be similarly operated, and also dampers for directing air 
flow through flues common to several rooms or parts of a 
building. Remoteness, difficulty of access, number of points 
to be reached, and a seeming complication of arrangement are 
often responsible for the disuse of important parts of an ap- 
paratus. In the method described, the nearness of means and 
the simplicity of use of the means make it more likely that the 
desired results will be secured. 
Dottbie gUe- ^s heat loss through the glass of windows is generally from 

four to six times that through equal areas of walls, a double 
glazing in windows is advantageous. The two panes, thor- 
oughly clean, can be puttied in, one on the outside and one on 
the inside of a sash, with a space between them of from one- 
fourth to one-half of an inch. If the work is reasonably well 
done, the inside surfaces of the panes will remain clean in- 
definitely. Double glazing stands between cold temperature 
on the outside of a building and the desired temperature on the 
inside, and so is as effective upon one side of a building as an- 
other. If day and night are included, the differences in tem- 
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perature between the north and south side are not great. The 
saving in heat by double glazing can be made to approximate 
33 per cent, of the heat escaping through single glazed win- 
dows; the saving in fuel approximates two pounds per hour for 
every i,ooo square feet of windows. 

Double windows are more effective than double glazing in Double lash- 
preventing heat waste. They protect against both inside and ^^^' 
outside differences of temperature, and also against the inward 
leakage of cold air resulting from pressure due either to inside 
and outside temperature differences or to wind action. They 
are, therefore, doubly serviceable. They are more effective on 
the prevailing windward side of a building than on its leeward 
side. 

To carry over from one day to another as much as possible Wa«teof heat 
of the heat of a building, some of which is stored in its air and * 
much more in its walls, the buiWing should be closed as tightly 
as practicable when not in use. The in-leakage of air through 
walls and windows is far more rapid than is usually supposed. 
Recent experiments made in a building of ordinary school- 
house construction indicate that in mildly cold and quiet 
weather such leakage equals the cubic contents of a room or 
building approximately once in each ninety minutes. In 
sharply cold weather it is greater, and still more so in windy 
weather. Air leakage is the unknown and most disturbing 
factor in estimating the required power of heating plants. Un- 
less such leakage is to be relied upon as a factor in ventilation, 
it should be made as small as possible. To reduce loss of heat 
at night, and whenever the building is closed, the vent-flues or 
shafts should be closed by dampers at their tops. 

For the same reason discharge ventilation should not be^]JJ^™*n<* 
made in excess of the supply. The supply should, on the other mcthodt. 
hand, be in sufficient excess of the discharge to produce a slight 
pressure or plenum condition, particularly within the lower 
rooms of a building. A vacuum condition within rooms aug- 
ments the inward movement of cold air through walls and 
windows, and tends to cold floors and chilly rooms. In cold 
climates the proper warming of buildings in which the ventila- 
tion is strongly or even slightly vacuum is rendered more costly 
and more difficult than is justifiable on any other ground than 
that of a blindly consistent adherence to the vacuum method 
of ventilation. 

The efficiency of a ventilating system has an important ^cjtion of 
bearing on the cost of obtaining the results for which it is pro- 
vided. The air quantity used does not determine the thorough- 
ness of the ventilating work it effects. As the Gulf Stream 
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goes through the Atlantic, so air often goes through school- 
rooms, its ventilating effectiveness ranging as low as from 36 
per cent, to 40 per cent, out of a possible 100 per cent. The 
location of outlets and the concentrated or diffused movement 
of air through rooms are the chief determining factors in the 
problem. The natural trend of air currents within a room is 
downward over the cooling surface of outside walls and 
windows. The movement of that slightly chilled air is then 
over the floor toward the inner and warmer walls. The trend 
of the ceiling air is toward the outer walls and the falling cur- 
rents. The location of the fresh and warm air inlet is of less 
moment than that of the outlet. It is wholly unnecessary to 
carry the entering air by flues to the vicinity of the outer walls. 
No matter from what point it enters the room its warmth keeps 
it at the ceiling, and the ceiling currents carry it with cer- 
tainty to the outer walls. If, as this air in its turn drops down 
those walls and then takes its course over the floor, its move- 
ment IS to be even, it must from its entrance move concordantly 
with the ceiling currents of the room. To that end it should be- 
come a part of those currents and be thoroughly mixed with 
them before it reaches the outer walls. For this reason the best 
location for the inlet is upon the inner wall at a point that shall 
be central with reference to the outside wall or walls. The best 
treatment of the inflowing currents is to diffuse them by means 
of the fixtures described on pages 340 and 341. To place the 
inlet in such a position that it shall throw its unbroken current 
athwart the cooling wall and windows, and then impinge upon 
the opposite inside or outside wall, tends to leave a section of the 
room under the overhead current and between it and the outlet 
doubtfully provided for. Any arrangement of in-put or out- 
take producing a circling of air about the perimeter of a room 
from the point of entrance to that of escape is to be avoided as 
wasteful, however picturesque the course, as seen in smoke, 
may be. When ventilation is free, the volume of air used 
must be large and its temperature low. Under such circum- 
stances it becomes necessary to provide an entrance for the 
air which shall not expose the occupants of rooms to draughts. 
For this reason it is advisable and generally necessary to place 
the inlet at such an elevation that currents produced in the 
rooms shall be in their upper parts. A further advantage 
gained is that, when the inlet is in this position, it prevents the 
entering air from passing through the lower strata of air, which 
are generally less pure than the upper strata, and from carry- 
ing a considerable portion of such air into recirculation. On 
the other hand, when the ventilating work is light, the air 
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volume small, and the temperature of the inflowing air high, 
or when the work of warming takes the precedence of venti- 
lation, the fresh air inlet should be placed near the floor and 
the entering air be given a horizontal, rather than a vertical, 
direction of flow. 

If the outlet is at the floor line and directly beneath the win- Location of 
dows or the cooling walls, the falling currents of cooled but *^""***- 
purest air in a room are withdrawn before their most effective 
ventilating work can be done by their passage over the floor. 
If, however, that air is made to traverse the lower part of the 
room before its escape, it is brought into a position for effect- 
ing the largest ventilating work. The outlet should therefore be 
on the inner or warmer wall side or sides of the room. It should 
be placed near or in the floor in order to remove as effectively as 
possible the air which traverses the lower part of the room in 
the floor currents, and in order to prevent its rise at the inner 
wall and its re-entrance into the ceiling current of warmer and 
purer air. If there is only one outlet, it should be located with' 
reference to the most even movement of the ventilating current 
over the entire floor. In rooms having but one outside ex- 
posure, two outlets, so located as to ensure floor ventilating 
currents which shall actively affect the inner comers of the 
rooms, are preferable to a single vent centrally located. 

There remain to be considered certain matters relating to 
the ventilating and warming of schoolhouses which are of sut- 
ficient economic or hygienic importance to warrant a brief dis- 
cussion in this chapter. They are special local ventilation, air 
filtration, air humidity, and methods of warming. 

Strong local exhaust is required in certain parts of school- Specui local 
house ventilation. Where ventilation can be effected by the 
immediate removal of atmospheric impurities, a great gain is 
made by doing so. Completely to remove the smoke of an 
open fire burned in a brazier placed in the middle of a room 
would require a hundred or a thousand times more air than 
if that fuel were burned in a fireplace. The air of a chemical 
laboratory may be kept as clear as that of a classroom and 
with no. greater per capita supply, if all fuming work is done 
under hoods. If such work is generally done In the open 
rooms, ten times that volume of air passed through them might 
not clear the air. The discharge from such rooms should be 
largely, if not chiefly, through the hoods; and the air-ways 
through and from the hoods should be designed and furnished 
with reference to that purpose. So also the general ventilation 
of sanitary rooms should be largely by means of strong local 
discharge through the fixtures of both closets and urinals. If 
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Air filtration. 



Air humidity. 



the discharge ventilation is not effected by mechanical means, 
the vent flues of lavatories, sanitary rooms, and hoods of lunch- 
room ranges should be made warmer than the flues of other 
rooms. In this way a movement of air toward and into the 
rooms which are to be locally ventilated is produced, counter- 
acting and overcoming any conflicting pull of flues which dis- 
charge air from other parts of the building. The location ot 
chemical laboratories, of kitchen schoolrooms, and of other 
rooms of similar character should be on the top floor, since the 
trend of air, especially in cold weather, is upward through a 
building. When such rooms are thus situated, fumes, gases, 
and odors generated within them are more completely con- 
fined to the place of their origin (see page 351, lines 8 to 12) 
than was ever possible when these rooms were placed, as was 
formerly the custom, in the basement. 

The importance of filtering air supplied to school buildings 
varies with local conditions. In dusty or smoky localities 
such filtering may be essential to the cleanliness of buildings 
and to the protection of its contents. As a hygienic measure 
it is not generally, if ever, necessary or important. Thor- 
oughly to clear the air supply of microbic dust by any ordinary 
means of filtration would be impossible in a large school build- 
ing; to do so by any means whatever would be impracticable. 
To remove even the larger particles of dust from such large 
quantities of air by the ordinary or dry method of filtration 
makes necessary such excessively large areas of filtering cloth, 
or else so much fan power to force the air through the filters, 
that resort to the method can be advocated only with hesitancy. 
If such filtering is to be attempted with any thoroughness 
greater than that required to quiet vague apprehension or dis- 
turbing imagination, so large an area of filtering cloth should 
be provided that the entire quantity of air may be filtered 
through it with a flow rate of not more than two or three cubic 
feet per minute through each square foot of the filtering sur- 
face. By doubling the air pressure produced by the fan, the 
surface quantity may be reduced nearly one-half. In order 
to fiher the air of a building accommodating six hundred 
scholars, the filtering surface to be furnished should be, under 
the conditions first assumed, 8,000 square feet for schoolrooms 
and some 4,000 square feet for other parts of the ventilation. 
Any filtering device used must necessarily be made so that a 
compact arrangement of the surface is secured, and so that the 
material may be easily removed for cleansing. 

The moisture contained in outside air in winter weather is 
small. When such air is warmed to 70** without increasing 
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the moisture which it contains, the capacity of the warm air for 
absorbing additional moisture is large, and evaporation from 
all moist surfaces becomes rapid. The skin and the mucous 
membranes of the mouth, throat, and nose, and the moist sur- 
faces of the eye and the ear are more or less affected, in some 
persons with irritating and even serious results. Except for 
such consequences, dry air is hygienically advantageous, be- 
cause of its eflfect in retarding the development and reducing 
the vitality of microbes, and also because it retards the decom- 
position and decay of organic matter. The generally fine 
physical appearance and evident good health and comfort of 
the thousands whose school life is spent in the relatively dry 
air of well-ventilated buildings, and the general absence of 
complaint from them, must be accepted as evidence of the 
irrational position assumed by humidity hobbyists. Water 
cannot be evaporated either rapidly or slowly except by heat 
expenditure. For each pint of water evaporated at low tem- 
peratures 1,000 heat units must disappear in the process. 
To give an out-of-door June humidity to 1,000,000 cubic feet 
of air warmed through the average range of temperature re- 
quired for winter ventilation, would make necessary the evapo- 
ration of 400 pounds of water, and the burning of some fifty 
pounds of coal. The warming of that quantity of air through 
the average range of 35** of temperature would require the 
burning of 75 pounds of coal. The cost of moistening air to 
that degree through the school year would therefore range 
from one-half to two-thirds of the cost of warming it. The 
comforting assurance indulged in by some persons, that the 
perspired moisture given to the air of well-fiUed rooms suf- 
ficiently satisfies hygienic demands, overlooks both the quality 
of that moisture as dermal sewage, and also its quantity, which 
is but little more than one-tenth of the assumed standard re- 
quirement. The delightful and invigorating character of ideal 
June conditions of the atmosphere cannot be questioned. It 
by no means follows, however, that such conditions artificially 
maintained would be either healthful or satisfactory. The 
more moist the air, the larger the quantity needed both for 
comfort and for health. With outside air at 70** and at normal 
moisture, the supply of 2,400 cubic feet of air, which is gen- 
erous in winter weather, would be intolerably meager. Such 
humidity to be endurable demands the open windows and the 
out-of-door abundance of air that belong to June. 

The amount of heat required for schoolhouse work is fixed Jjjj^|^ 
in each case. That quantity remains the same, by whatever 
simple or complicated form of apparatus it is generated, and by 
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whatever form of surface it is transferred to the air of the build- 
ing. Invariably that form of apparatus by which each pound 
of fuel can be made to produce and yield the most heat, and 
that arrangement of apparatus which will insure the most ef- 
fective and therefore the least wasteful use of heat, is the type 
of highest economy. Such considerations must, however, be 
balanced against those of the first cost of the apparatus itself, 
the cost of its maintenance, and the cost of the floor space and 
arrangements in the basement and in other necessary places. 
In this light steam plants or mechanical methods of ventilation 
for a one-room schoolhouse become incongruous, as also do 
jacketed stoves for a building of twelve or more rooms. In a 
general way, furnaces are preferable to stoves for buildings of 
more than one or two rooms, and steam apparatus is to be 
recommended rather than furnaces for buildings of more than 
six or eight rooms. The economical advantage of mechanical 
ventilation begins when the building is large enough to make 
the use of steam advisable. So far as the effective and 
economical production and transfer of heat is concerned, it 
may be said that the best types of furnaces are equal to the best 
forms of steam apparatus. Such furnaces should have an ef- 
fectively arranged heating surface not less than fifty, and, if 
possible, one hundred times larger than the gjate surface. 
The " powerful heaters," with their common ratios of one of 
grate to twenty or thirty of heating surface, produce shell tem- 
peratures which are inversely proportional to the ratios of the 
grate and shell areas. Such heaters overheat the air, cook, 
char, or burn its dust, thus sensibly and harmfully affecting its 
quality, and give in return only doubtful hygienic benefits in 
the way of germicidal results. When steam or hot water is 
used, the warming may be either wholly indirect, or partly or 
entirely direct. The indirect method has the advantages of re- 
stricting all heating surfaces and piping to the basement; of 
compacting the heating system; of reducing the heating sur- 
face required, when mechanical ventilation is used, to less than 
half that needed for obtaining the same heat by direct radia- 
tion; of clearing the upper floors of piping and heating surface; 
of protecting floors, ceilings, and walls of the upper stories 
from damage by water-leakage; and of issuing air into rooms 
at a temperature which tends to reduce harmful draught ef- 
fects. Direct radiation, on the other hand, when the air is 
warmed only for ventilation, and for this purpose is given a 
temperature of from 2" to 4** above that desired for rooms to 
prevent its falling floorward with draught effect, has the advan- 
tages of furnishing heat with sureness where wanted; of pro- 
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viding that heat without ventilation; of reducing the cost of 
maintaining the warmth of rooms when ventilation is not re- 
quired; of furnishing more ready means for temporarily warm- 
ing single or isolated rooms without running fans or other ven- 
tilating mechanism for the purpose; of providing compensating, 
radiant, and sentient heat for the heat lost by occupants by 
radiation to cold window and wall surfaces; and of counteract- 
ing the often too sharply chilled air currents from windows 
and wall surfaces, and so reducing their tendency to chill floors. 
Of these two methods the direct is to be preferred chiefly for 
reasons of working economy, and the indirect on aesthetic 
grounds and on account of the lower cost of its installation. 
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Bbaoon Falls,*.. 



Berlin,. 



Bbthany,. 
Bbthsl,*. . 



Bbthlbhbm,. 



BLOOMFIBLDy. 



Bolton,. 



BOZRAH, 

Bran FORD,* 



Bridgbpobt,*. 



P. O. Address. 



BRnXSBWATBR, . 



George S. Bronson, 

Homer D. Bronson, C.^A. F., 

Daniel J. Carrington, . . 

George T. Clark, 

Richard J. Beach, 5*., . . 

John Norton, 

Daniel Webster. S,,A.y., . . 

Francis Deming, 

W. I. Corrigan, 

A. A. Barnes, C., 

W. W. MUdrum. 

Noyes D. Clark, 
Charles E. Peck, C. A.y., . . 
Samael R.Woodward, 6*.. A . V,, 
Rer. Wm. Morrall. 
Theodore H. Smith, 

John O. Beebe, 

Elliot D. Smith, 

Andrew J. Hallock, . . 
Charles Bailey, J"., 
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Geoige C Stone, ^4. F., 
Samuel P. Hayes, S., A.V., .. 
Frank D. McLean, 
George D. Gabb, 
Alfred N. Filley, C, .. 

Adella V. Hubbard 

John McComick, 

Henry C. Cadwell, S,, A. V.,. . 

WiUis F. RockweU, .. .. 

Geo. W.Ladd, 

Dr. F. A. White. 
Chas. F. Sumner, 
Myron W. Sperry, C, . . 

Win. E. Burke, 

Adelaide E. Sperry, S.,A.K,,. 

Cbloe S. Eaton, 

Ransom H. Carpenter, . . 
S. G. Johnson, i4. F., .. 
C A. Parker, .y...4. k, 
Thomas Kinkead, C, ^. V., . . 

Simes Bishop, A. V., .. 
enry W. Averill, 
Arthur E. Kingsbury, C. 

M.F.Wallace 

Dr. W. H.Zink, 

John J. V. Cunningham, S., . . , 

Frank E. Smith, 1 

Geo. W.Hull, I 

Jas. H. Barker. 

Llewellvn M. Barker, .. ..: 

Joseph Matson, 

Rev.T. S. DeYitt,.4. F., .. 

David F. Read. i4 . F 1 

Patrick Coughlm, A. y., 
Peter Gabriel, .4. F., .. 
H. C Coowell, i4 . F., 
PeterW.Wren, C,^. K., . 
FrankMaier,/I.K., .. 
Dr. Clarence N. Payne, A.K, 
Elmer S. Youngs, A* y., 
EdwaidF. HalIen,,y.M. F.,.. 
John N. Near,.<4.r., .. 
Dr. George C. Porter, A. V., .. 
Dr. Chas. C. Godfrey, A. F., . .' 
Chas.- W. Deane, Supt., . . . . I 
Stephen P. Treat, S. A. V., ..\ 
* Town School Committee, 



Beacon Falls, 



Kensington, 

Beriin, 

Meriden, . . . . . , 
East Berlin, 

14 It 

WestnTle,.. !! V. 
Bethany, 

Bethel. V. '.'. V. 

II 

li 

II 

II 

II 

II " ** 

II 

Bethlehem',' '., 

II 
II 
II 
II 

Bloomfield, 
<i 

4< 

II 

ti 
II 
II 

Bolton, !! *.! V. 
i« 

HighkmdPark, V. 
Bolton, 

II 

Fitchville, . . 
II 

Branford, 

Pine Orchard, . . 
Branford, 

Branford, Lock Box 435, 

Stony Creek, 

Branford, 

II 
II 
II 
Bridgeport, 

II 
II 

II 
•I 
II 
II 
II 

II 
II 
Bridgewater, 
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1898 
1899 
1899 
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1898 
1899 
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1900 
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1899 
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1899 
1899 
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1900 
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1899 
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1899 
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1900 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1900 
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1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1900 
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1898 
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1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 

1898 
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BRIDGVWATBItf 


EH Sturdevant. 

Marcus B.MaDctt,C.,.. 


Bridgewater, 


1898 






1899 




Burton B. Canfield, 


•1 ! ! ' 


1899 




Harmon W. Treat, .. 


** ... 


1900 




£<dward R. ^Vooster, 


«« 


l<)00 


Bristol, 


W.A.Dunbar, 

Rev. C. H. Ritts, C. 

Mrs. £. M. Peck, 


BrUtol, .. 


. 1898 




1899 




Dr. J. J. WUson, 

C. L. Wooding, ^.,^.K., .. 


«i J[ [* 


>899 




** .. . . 


1900 




C W.Brown, 


Forestvill 


\^ 


BROOKnSLD, 


F.H. Beers. 

Clarence £. Vroman, C, 


HawleyviUe, .. 
Brookneld, 




iM 




Newman Worden, 


Brookfield Center, . 


1899 




E. N. Hawley,^.,^.r., .. 
F.S. Curtis/ .. .. .. 

Francis Barlowj 


Hawl^ville, 
Brookneld Center, 


1900 




Brookfield, 


1900 


Brooklyn,* 


Harvey P. Robinson, .. 


Brooklyn, 


iM 




Lyman W. Harris, 

rfenry H. Green, C, A. y., .. 


Wanregan, 


.8^ 




Danielson, 


1899 




C. S. L. Marlor, 


Brooklyn, 


1899 




Frank Day. .y.,^.r., .. 


Danielson, 


1900 




Rev. Arthur O'Keefe, . . 


Wauregan, 


J900 


BURUKGTON 


John Luby, 

F. J. Broadbent, 

Adrian Moses, C, 


Buriington, 


1898 


*^^r ■* »#* *^^> • ^^9^p •#••••■••••• 


1898 




UnionviUe," V. '. 


1899 




Rev. F. J. Holden 

Rev. J. J. Quinn,^. P^., .. 
Mrs. SakflnuUey, ^.. ^. T., 


Burlington, 


1899 




Collinsville. 


1900 




Bristol, 


;i^ 


Canaan, 


Dr. Frauds Ski£F, 


Falls ViUage. .. 




C. E. Ford, 


u 


1898 




NelsonJ. Dean, C.,.rf.r., .. 


Huntsville, ','. '.' 


i899 




Rev. C. W. Hanna, S., A. V,, 


Falls rillage. 


1899 




LeviGanser,^. r., .. 


Huntsvflle, 


1900 




Geo. Frink, 


Falls VUlage. .. 


1900 


Cantkkbury. . .•<*• ... 


Mn. Sarah E. Hull 


South Canterbury, 

Brooklvn, 

Canteroury, 


1898 
1898 


^^j%n A iimpw*% •, •.••••«•«•• 


Mrs. Carrie L. Ensworth, C.,.. 




Frank V. Lyon 

Andrew T.J. dark 

Miss Susie E. Witter, .. 


189ft 




Brooklyn, 

Packei^e, .. .. 


»899 




1899 




Miss Olive D. Sanger. .?., .. 
Dr. John O. Smith, Zr., .. 


Canterbury, 


«8W 




South Canterbury, 


1900 




Lurean D. Bennett. ^4. K, .. 
Dwight B. Bushnell, .. 


Westminster, .. 


1900 




Canterbury, 


1900 


Canton^ 


WiUuun Hai,C.,.4. K, 

C. H.Stevens, 


CollinsviUe, 
Canton Centre, .. 


1898 




^^ 




George T. Case, .rf. K,.. . 

Tames Cise, ^. r. 

Mrs. M. A. Warren, .. 


Canton, 
CollinsviUe, 


1898 
1898 




*t 


.898 




Burton O. Higley, S., A.V.,.. 


Canton, .. !. 


1898 


Chaplin,* 


Newell C. Hunt, C, .. .. 
Albert L. Church 


Chaplin, 


1898 




.8?8 




Merrick Barton, 


i< ^^ ^^ ^\ 


1899 




Charles S. Turner, 

Dr. Charles M. Knight, A, K., 

Frank C Lummis, .>.,.. 


« 


1899 


• 


II 


1900 




»i 


1900 


Chatham, 


Dr. Levi Jewett, 

Rev. Geo. H. Lamson, 5"., 


Cobalt. ;: ;; :. 

East Hampton, .. 
HaddamNeck, .. 


1898 




,8^ 




Albert H. West, 

Mrs. Florence C. Strong, A.K^ 


>89& 




Middle Haddam, 


1899 




S. Mills Bevin, 

Ernest G. Cone 


EastHamj^, .. 


1899 




A. H. Conklin. C, 


ii II 


1900 




W. F. Brainard, 

David B. Dickmson, .. 
Davis S. Strong, A.V., 


M II 


1900 




Cobalt, .. ;.* 


1900 




Middle Haddam,.. 


.... 


Chbshirb, ..*•••*••••••• 


Dr. Edward T. Corawall, 
Frederick Doolittlc, .?., ^. T., 


Cheshire, 


1898 




iS! 




James E. McCabe, 

Dr. M. N. Chamberlain, C, . . 


II " ^^ 1 


1899 




II 


1899 




Charles T.Hotchkiss, .. 


West CheshiK, !! 


1900 




ChariesM.Hotchkiss, .. 


Cheshire, 


:i^ 


Chbstbr,* ....•«•••••••• 


Samuel S. Webb, 
Frederick W. SUliman, 


Ch«»ter, .. .. . 




.1^ 
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Chbstsr,*. . 

CUNTOM,*. , 



^.. 



COLCmSTBX,. 



COLSMOOK, 



Columbia, . 



Cornwall,*. 



COVBNTKY,. 



Cromwbll,* . 



Danbury,. . 



Daribn, 



Andrew E. Wsroer, S.,A. 

Dr. F. S. Smith, 

Carlton J. Bates, C, .. 
Leonard R. Bishop, 
James A. Snencer, 
Alooso H. Stevens, 

Hemr Stevens, 

Stuips G. Redfield, S.^ 

Hosmer A. Tryon, 

F.G.Woodstock, 

Oliver B. Swain, 

Qifford Evarts, 

Ludus T. Stevens, 

Henry L. Wellman, 

George E. EUiot, C, A. K, .. 

SamT S. Wilcox, .rf.k,.. 

SamoelP. Wil]ard,C.,.. 

Edson L. Bradley, 

E. E. Brown. .<4. T., .. 
Rev. M.H.May, 

Dr. M. A. Kora, 3.% 

T. T. SuUivan.Z V. 

JohnA. Moote,.^. r., 

Geoige S. Ives, 

Robert E. Lawrence, . . 

S. A. Coopo^. 

Howard Smith, C, 
Francis H. BoshnelL . . 
Homer P. Deming, S., ., 
Curtis P. Wedse, 
Eufene Mulcahy, 
Wm. C. Robinson, C, . . 
Frederick A. Abcll, .. 

Joseph N. Clark, 

J. P.Harvey,^.,-<4.K., 

WUliam A. Collins, .. 

WniiamH. Yeomans, . . 

Geo. C Harrison, 

Miner P. Rogers, 

PUloM. K3oa,^.,.4. K.,.. 

C. W.Everett. .. 

F. A. Whitcomb, 

B. E.Yale, 
David L. Smith,.. 
L. J. Nickerson, C, 

C. LGoki,-^. r., .. 
Charles R. Hall, C.,^. V., 
John Brown, A. V., . . 
Alexander S. Hawkins, A.V.,. 
Andrew KiMsbniy, S.^ A. V.,. 
Geonre H. Robertson, A. K.,.. 
Mrs/EllenL.Topliff,-<4. K.,.. 

R. B.Hale 

Chas.T. Pratt, 

T. Anderson. 

Wm. E. Hnlbert. 

Rev. H. G. MarahaU, C.,A. V., 

Thos. D. Simpson, 

Dr. Frank K. Haliock, S., .. 

F. C. Hick, 

C E. Blake, 

Dr. Geo. A. Gilbert, .<4.K, .. 

Howard B. Scott. ^. K, 

William D. Lane, C.A.V.,.. 

Rev. A. C. Hubbard. S,, A . V., 

Benedict Starr, i4. T.. .. 

Rev. John D. Kennedy, .<4. K.,| 

Wm. £. Street, 

Dr. r 

Rev. 

Geo. Grcgoryi 

Dr. W. G. Bronson, A. V., 



Chester, 



Qinton, 



. Georce H. Noxon, S., 

V. San?l J. Austin, C.,-<4.K, 



Colchester, 
No. Westchester, 
Comstock's Bridge, 
Colchester, 



Robertrrille, 
Colebrook River,. 
MiU Brook, 
Colebrook, 

Colebrook River,' 

Robertsville, 
« 

WestWinst«i, '. 
Hebron. . « . 

Cblumbia, . . 
II 
II 

West Cornwall, '. 
«i II 

Cornwall, .. 
Cornwall Bridge,. 
Cornwall, .. 
Cornwall Hollow, 
West Cornwall, . 



Coventry, .• .. 
Merrow, 
WUlimantic, 
Coventiy, . . • • 
Williroantic, 
South Coventry, .. 
Cromwell,.. .. 
Little River, 
Cromwell,.. 



Danbury, .. 



Darien, 



Darien, 

Noroton Heights, 
Noroton, .. 



.899 
1899 
1900 

:^ 

1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1900 



1899 
1899 
1900 



1898 
1898 

'5? 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1898 
1898 

'!^ 
1899 
1900 



1898 
1898 
1899 
'?» 

i«99 
1900 
1900 



1898 

'?» 
1899 
1900 



1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1900 

iM 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1900 



1898 
1899 
1900 
1900 
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DBRBY,t 


Dr. George L. Beardiley, C, .. 
Robert L. Gilbert, 


Derby, 


1899 
1899 










Sidney E. Gesner, 


<i 




1899 




johnC. ReUly. 

.ohnD. Whelan 


<< 




1901 
1901 




John McEnemer, 


(« 




1901 




John W. Larkin, ^., .. 

, ohn W. Peck, .y«5^/ 

Mrs. EUen Matthewson, A.l^., 
WiUiamT. Coe, 


** 








** 






Durham, 


Durham, 




1898 




Durham Centre,.. 




Geo. W. Newton, i*., .. 


** ** .. 


1899 




Stephen A. Seward, 


(« «» 


18^ 


Eastford, 


Mary J. Camp, 


Durham, .. !*. ! 
PhoenixviUe, .. 
North^ Ashiord, .. 


1900 




George A. Keacb, 


iM 




S.A. Wheaton 


Phoenizville, . . 


1899 




Rer. CM. Jones, ^.,^.K.,.. 


Eastford, 


iS^ 




S. O.Bowen, C, 
Rer. J. P. Trowbridge, 


(f * ** * 


1900 


East Granby 


JawMiR. Vieu 


East Granby, '.'. \ 




Chas. W. Bates, C, .. .. 




iS$ 




JamesA. Hohnes, 

Rev. B. r.Ca«e,.y.,^.K., . 


«t 


tsZ 




** ... 


1899 




B.P.Clark. .. .. . 


f< 


1900 


East Haddam, 


Almon Phelps, 

NorrisW. Rathbun,^.,^ K., 
Rer. Jabex MarriuU, /I. r., .. 
Rer. F.C. H. Wendel, <^. r... 
Mrs. Emma H. Chaffee, A. K, 


Copper Hill, V, \ 

MillingtOQ. 

Moodus, 


;i^ 




iM 




a^X-.-. :: :: 


1899 




1899 




Julius Attwood, C, 

C. BeUeStarkM. J'., .. 


East Haddam, 


(900 




MOlington, 
East Hartford, .. 
" ** 




East Hartford, 


Joseph O. Goodwin, S., A . r., 

Dr. Walter G. Murphy, 

Dr. FrankUn H.Mayb«rr7,i4 . K., 




Bumside 


iM 




Rev. Francis P. Bacheler, A.^., 


Hockanum, 


18^ 




Dr. Thos. S- O'Connell, A . K., 
Miss Annie E. Olmstesa, A.r, 


East Hartford, .. 


1899 




«< .« 


1899 




Rev. Geo. A. Bowman, ^4. K, 


" ** •• ',' 


1900 




F. Howard Ensign, 

Elijah AcUey. C. 

Grove J. Tattle. C, .4. ^'., .. 

Horace W. Chidsev, .. 


Silver Lane, 


1900 




East Hartford, .. 


1900 


East Havsn.. • . ■ • . 


East Haven, 
** 


1898 


**.** A **#» » ^»C^,. •».....• . 


.M 




Charles W. Granniss, . . 


NewHaven,sUtionA, ; 


■8$ 




Samuel R. Chidsey 


East Haven, 


1898 




Miss Lottie E. Street, S.A.f^., 


** .. .. 


1898 




Frank M. Sperry, 


New Haven, station A, . 


.898 


East Lymb,* 


C.S.Davis, 


Niantic 


1898 




Daniel Frazer 


" .. .. . 


i8g8 




Frank Fox. 


East Lyme, 


1898 




Dr. Frederic H. Dart, C, .. 


Niantic, 


1899 




Benjamin Chapman 

Geo!vP.H¥, 


East Lyme, 

Niantic, 


1899 




D.L. Gales 


'' 


1900 




Eugene Beckwith 


** •• 


1900 




Frank P. Bacon, .9., .. 


tt ^^ ^] 


1900 




Miss Celeste E. Bush, .4. r.,. 


** .. .• 




Easton,* 


Geo. S.GUlette,^. r., 
Charles Nichols, ^. P^., 


Easton, 

Stepney 


iM 




18^ 




S. B. Tumey, ^., ^ r.. 


Easton, 


1899 




Henry Osborne. C.,/4. r., .. 


** 


(899 




GeorveBeen, i4. r.,.. 

Geo. 7. Banks. W.K 


Plattsville, ' '.'. ! 

Easton, 

Broad Brook, .. 


1900 


East Windsor,* 


Howard O. AUen, /I. r., .. 




Andrew Hamilton, 


«i « 


1898 




Mahlon H. Bancroft 




1898 




Orson S. Wood. S.,A. K., .. 


WindsorviUe, .. 
Warehouse Point, 


1899 




George S. Phelps, 

Mrs. 11. Price, ^. K, .. 


1899 




Wm. F. English. C 

John B. Noble, ^.K., . .. 
Lyman B. Griffin 


East Windsor, '.*. 


1900 




East Windsor HUl, . 


1900 






1900 
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Ellington, . 



Enpibld/ . 



Essex,*. 



Faikfiblo,*.. 



Farmington, . 



Frankun,*. 



Glastonbuky, . 



GOSHBN, 



GSANBY, 



O.C. Eaton, C.,^.K., 

Albeit Pinney, 

E.T.Davis. 

Lucius A. AtKMm, . 
John T. McKnight, 
James M. Talcott, 

H.S. Allen, 

Geo. Cogswell, 

J. M.Marks, 5'., .4. K.. 
Dr. Geo. T. Finch, ^. r., 
Ashman P. Prickett, A. y.^ . . 
AmosD. Bridge, 
Samuel A. Booth, C, . . 
Rer. Oliver W. Means, A . F.. 
Dr. J. Homer Darling, . . 
Arthur R. Leete. S.^A. F., . . 
Olin S. Olmstead, 

Geo. B. Fowler, 

Dr. Frank A Shailer, C, /4. T., 
Chas. Harrington, S., .. 

C. P. Jones 

R. H. Comstock, 

Dr. W. P. Chipvaan.A, K., . 

E. T. Pratt, 

WiUiam Baker, 

Dr. Alonso Shaffer 

Thos. D. Coulter, 

JohnHalliday 

Dr. P. T. Fenn, 

W.H.Wright. 

Andrew P. Wakeman, C. , ^4 . F. , 
Dr. M. V. B. Dunham, ^. K,. 
Rev. T. J. Coleman, A. K., 
Moses E. Banks, 5*.,^. F., .. 
Michael B. Lacey, A. y„ 
John Hawkins, ^ . K., . . 

Erastus Gay, C., 

Rev. D.D. Marsh, y4. K., .. 
Charles Brand^ee, 
H.W.Barbour, 5"., .. 
Geo. F. Dunning, 

John Riley, 

Nelson O. Keyes, 
Rev. Wm. H. Redding, 
Mrs.T. H. Root. ^.V., 

Louis H. Smith, 

Emily E. Date, 

Chas. H. Peckham, C, A. K., 
George H. Griffing, 
Clayton H. Lathrop, .S".,^. T., 
Michael E. Mullen, 
Wm. H. Griswold, y4.r., 
Mrs. Julia T. Clark, S.,A. r., 
A. A. Babcock, C..^. P^., . 
Rev. F.H. Spear, ^. K., .. 
J. H. Hutchins,y4. K., 

W. LGoodale,-<4. K. 

A. G. Creamer, 

Harrison H. Ives, S.t A.y.^ .. 

Alice E. Carlisle, C, . . 

W. E.Gaylord, 

E. S. Richards, 

N. R. Tibbals, 

C. P. Loomis 

F. J. Jewett, ^../4. F.,. 
L. C. Spring. C^.K... 

Henry J. Dewey, 

Charles B. Case, 

R. B. Chatfield, 

O.D.Case, 

Porter Reed, 

A.H.Rice, 

• Town School Committee. 



I Ellington, .. 

! Rockvflle. .. 

I Ellington, .. 

I Crystal Lake, 

I Ellington, .. 



Thompson viUe, 
Hazaitiville, 



Enfield, .. 
Thompsonialle, 



Melrose, .. 

Thompsonville, 

Essex, 



Ivory ton, 
Esses, 



Centerbrook, 

Fairfield. .. 

Greenfield Hill, . . 

Fairfield, .. 

Box 3 It, Bridgeport, 

PlattsviUe, 

Southport, 

Farmmston, 

Unionvule, 

Farmington, 



Unionville, 
Farmington, 

Yantic 

North Franklin, . . 
Yantic 
Franklin, .. 
North Franklin, .. 

Franklk 

Addison. .. 
South Glastonbury, 



East Glastonbury, 
Glastonbury, 
Addison, .. 
Goshen, .. 
West Goshen, .. 
Goshen, . . 



Milton, 
Winchester, 
Granby, . . 
Granby, .. 
Granby, . . 
Granby, . . 
West Granby, 
Granby, . . 
Granby, 
West Granby, 
Granby, . . 



1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 

1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
^899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1900 



1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 

IM 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1900 



1898 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
.1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
,899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1900 
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GrbBN WICHf .>•* «.. 


Thoma* F. Hawley, ^. K., .. 
SiJasE. Mead, C, .4. F., .. 


Glenville, 

Round HDl, 


1898 
1898 






Heniy C. BosweU, A. y., . . 
l9aaci.Mead.^.K 


Greenwich, 


1899 




" 


1899 




Thomas H- Delano, A.r., . . 


t4 


1900 




WiUys R. Monroe, S., A.K,.. 


Coscob, .. .'.' .. 


1898 


GmswoLD) 


John A. Owen, C, 
■ ohn C. Hawkins, 


JewettCity, 






Mrs. Adelme A. Gardiner, .. 


i« 


1898 




Rollin R. Church, 


** ** w 


1899 




William R. Palmer 


** 


>899 






Glaj^o, .! 


1899 




James T. Wilbur, 
Daniel L. Phillips, 


1900 




Griswoid, !'. *.'. :*. 


1900 




John D. Eccleston, S.,A. V., 
Mrs. Clara B. Whitman, A . T., 


Jewett City 

Groton, .. 


;^ 


Groton, 




Miss Alice E. Turner, A.V.,.. 




1898 




HoraceQift, C.,.4.r.,.. 


Mystic, :: ■/. :: 


1899 




Augustin S. Chester, A. V., . . 


Noank, 


1899 




Chas. R.Heath,5'.,^.r., .. 


Mystic, 

Old Mystic, 


1900 




Joseph Hull, ^. K. 

Rev.W G Andrews, .. 


1900 


Guilford, 


Guilford 


1898 




Erwin W. Rossiter, .. 


North Gmlfoni... 


18^ 




E. Walter Leete, 


Leete's Island, .. 


18$ 




John W.Norton 

Rer. W. H. Deane,y4.r., .. 


Guilford 


18^ 




North Guilford, .. 


1899 




Dr. R. B. West, 


Guilford, 


>8^ 




Rev. Geo. W. Banks, C.,A. K., 


** .. .. 


1900 




Dr.Geo. H. Beebe,^.,.4 K., 


t€ 


1900 




Edward M. Leete 


tt *| ^^ jj 


\t^ 


Haddam, 


Robert B. Clark, 

Dr. LeRoy A. Smith, C, 

William F. Bailey, 


Higganum, 




iSP 




4« 


1898 




Rev. T. C. Richards, .. 


ti '* 1^ 


,899 




Gustaf B. Carlsop, 5"., A V., 


41 


1899 






Haddam, \\ 


1899 




E. P. Arnold 


41 


1900 




Orrin Shailer, 




1900 




Peter Nelson, 


Higganum, 


\^ 


Hamdbn,* 


Rev. Chas. F. Qarke, S., A . F., 


Wfitneyville, .. 




CullenB. Foote,^. F., 


New Haven, Box 88S, .. 


,898 




Arthur E. WoodruflF, C, 


Mount Cannel, .. 


1898 




Sereno T. Cook, 


Mount Carmel Center, . . 


1899 




Burton A. Davis, 


Whitneyville, . . 


1899 




Hubert £. Warner. 
William J. Dullard, 


New Haven, 33 Br*dway, 
Mount Carmel, .. 


1899 




1900 




John M. Hindinger, 


Highwpod, ^ .. .. 


1900 




Alfred E. Ives, 


New Haven, Box 107 1,. . 


;i^ 


Hampton, ....•• 


CarllA. Lewis, 

Frank E. Whittaker, . . 


ElUott, 

Hampton, 




18^ 




Thos. McLoughlin, 


Howard's Valley, 


1898 




Henry Clapp, 


Rawson, 


1899 




C. B. Jewelt, 

Austin E. Pearl, C, . . 


Hampton, 


1899 
1899 




Joseph W. Congdon, .. 
Annette R. Clark, 


Howard's Valley," 


1900 




Hampton, 

Gark^s Comers 

Hampton, 

Hartford, 53 T'mbull St., 


1900 




Allenjewett, 

Rev. Charles Morgan, S.,A.V., 


1900 


Hartford, 


Philander C. Royce, . . 


isis 




JohnH. Brocklesby, .. 
Andrew F. Gates, Stt^i.t 


•• 274 Main St, .. 


18^ 




** II Cent. Row, 


1898 




James H. Jarman, C, . . 

Henry Bryant 

Joseph P. Tuttle, ^., .. 
Thomas F. Kane, 


'* 391 Main su, . . 


,899 




" 650 ;; .. 


1899 




' 3" ... 


1899 




•♦ 141 " •.. 


1900 




WeltheaT.Dav 

Leonard A. Dickinson, .. 


Hartford, 39 B'k*hamst., 


1900 




334 Main St., . . 


•i 


Hartland, 


E. A. Collins, 


East Hartland, .. 




Edgar B. Case, ^.,^. P^., .. 
D.W. Merrell 


EastHarUand, .. 


1898 




Hartland, 


Z898 




E.A. Gaylord,^. V. 


West Hartland, .. 


1898 
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Hartland, 


D.N. Gaines, 


EastHartland, .. . 


1900 




Carlton Osborn, 


WestHartland, . 




IQOO 


Hakwinton,* 


Albert W.BueU 


Harwintoo, 




1898 




Dr. Chas. L. Blake, S., A. T., 


u * 




IM 




Martin L. Goodwin, .. 


•* 




1899 




Walters. Balch 


«i 




>899 




Albert G Wilson, C. 


u 




1900 




Eugene W. Hininan, . . 


** 




;s 


Hbbron, 


Henry A. Spafard, 


Hebron, .. 






James H. Jaeger, 

Dr. C. H. Pendleton, .y.,^.K., 


»« 




iM 




«• 




. iM 




Charles G. Allyn, 


TumenriUe,' ! 




1899 




HartE. BueU, 


Gnead, .. 




1899 




William W. Jones, .. .. 


Hebron, 




• 1899 




Loren A. Waldo, C, .. 
Charles L. Phelps, 




1900 
1900 




Frank R. Post, 


*« 






HuNTINGTONf ^. .......... 


Edward S. Hawley 

Horace Wheeler, y, .. 


Shelton, . . 










FredDurand, .<4. P^., .. 


Sheltoo, .. . 




1899 




Peter Reilley 


Derby, .. 




>8^ 




D. S. Brinsmade, C, . . 


Shelton. .. 




1900 




Andrew Dean, 


t< 




1898 


KSNT, .. 


IrwbJ.Beardsley,^. r., .. 

iTV^'.^.^- :: :: 


N«wP>^ttaii 






BaU*s Bridge, . 






Kent, 




. 1899 




TohnSloeson,.<4. V., ., 


Kent Fomace, . 




1899 




John Chase, C, 


South Kent, 




. 1900 




ChasL. Spooner,.y.,.rf.K., .. 


BnU's Bridge, . 




1898 


KlLUNGLY) 


TohnA.Pame 

Mrs. Emily C Merriam, 
Henry C. Warren, C, .. 


DanielsooT 












<« * 




1898 




FiankP.Todd, 


«« 




1898 




James H. Potter 

Dr. Asahel E. Darlmg, . . 

Dr. Charles E.HiU, .. 


*• , 




i848 




EJSTESiWir. : 




18$ 
18^ 




Rose Warren, 

Rer. Geo. A,Alcott,^. V., .. 


SSSg^- \ 




,858 


KlLUNGWORTM,* 


E. P.Nichols, 


KiUingworth, . 




is^s 




L. L. NetUeton. S.,A,y., .. 


Madison, .. 




1898 




J.S.Griswold 

H. F. Maiquard.. 

D. K. Stereos, C., 


Killfajprorth, . 




. 1899 




** 




. 1900 




N. H. Evarts, 


*« 




1900 


Lbbanon, 


Rer. R. E. Turner, C, A . V., 


Lebanon, .. 






Isaac GUlette, S.,A.y., 
Charles Taylor, Jr., ^. ^., .. 


4* 






** .. 




1898 


Lbdyard, 


Rev. A. E. Kinmouth, C, . . 
liaacG.Geer,^.^., .. 


Led^d, .. 








George Fanning, S.^ A. V.^ . . 


Shewville, 
Jcwett dty. . 




18$ 


Lisbon, 


Mrs. C. D. Bromley, . . 
R.R.Barber, 




.8?8 
1898 






Henry Lyon, 


Greensville, 




18^ 




H. L.Reade, 

Rev. John W. Payne. C, A. K., 


Jewett Oty, 




1899 




f< ««' 




1900 




George G. Bromley, S., A.V,,., 


«« «• 




:?5 

1898 


LiTCHFIBLD,*.. .•....•».. 


Elbert P. Roberts, .y.,^.r.,.. 
Chas.D. Kilboum,.^. F., .. 
George W. Mason, C, .rf . ^., . . 


Litchfield 






Bantam, '.. 
Litchfield, 








. .859 




George A. Smith, ^.r., 
las. P. Woodruff, -rf. J'., 


Milton, .. 
Litchfield... . 
Northfield, 




1899 
. 1900 




amesP. Catlin,.<4.K.,.. 




1900 


Lymb...... 


J. ElyBeebe. 

kev. J. G. Ward, .y., .. .. 


North Lyme, . 




1898 




iM 




James Daniels, 

H. B. Sisson,^. K. . 


Hamburgh, 




189* 




i< 




>899 




Rer. E. F. Burr, C, .. 
Charles F. Beebe, 


Hamburgh, . 




1900 


Madison,* 


Frank C. Dowd, 

MyronH. Munger,^. K., .. 


Madison* .. . 
North li^adisoo, . 






.8^ 




Jason Dudley, 


Clinton, 




•»9» 
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Jif ADISON,* 


J. MyronHuU, 

, oteph D. Kelscy, C, .. 


Madison 






44 * " 






Berton B. Munger, 


East River, 




1899 




Alreno D. Aver, 


Madison, .. 




1899 




John H. Meigs, .y. 

W. W. Crampton. 

Rev. W. T. Brown, A. K, . . 


«« 




1900 




'* 




1900 




« 




1900 




Chas. H. Parker. 


North Madison, '. 




\n 




Clinton W. Cowles 


Manchester, 






Herbert 0. Bowcrs,C.,.S'.,-4 . r.. 


(1 




.M 




E.A.Lydall.^. ^., .. 
Robert P. Bissell, 






1S99 




Rev.D. A. HaggertY,^. ^.,.. 
Julian N. Wadsworth, . . 

C.S.Cheney 

Mrs. Anna LBiddle,^.*'., .. 


South Manchester, 


1900 
1900 


MANCHBSTBR,tt 


** ** 


1898 


(Ninth District) 


<4 (1 


. 1898 




John S. Cheney, C, .. 
Rev. Thomas Simms, .S".,^ . K., 


• « tt 


1899 
1900 


Manspisld, 


Rev. D. A. Hajnerty, A. V.,.. 


Mansfield Center, 


\^ 




Andrew M. Grant, S., A . V,,. . 


Mount Hope, 


iM 




Henry Huntington, ^. V.. . 
Arthur B. Peebles 


IM 




Storrs, 




1899 




Edmund W. Ellison 


WiUimantk, . 




1899 




Herbert 0. Huntington, 


Atwoodville, 




18^ 




0. S. Remington 


WilUmantic 




1900 




G. 0. Southwick, 


Mansfield, 




1900 




Henry W. Hanks, 






1900 


Marlborovom 


F. A. Ryan 

Ida R. Veazey, .f 


Marlborough, . 




1898 




East Hampton, . 




1898 




Geo. Lyman, ^.r., ,. 
Mrs. W. T. Jones. .. 


Marlborough, . 




1899 




Jos.L. Ryan, C 


i< 




1900 




Banks Jones, .4. K., .. 


No. Wntchoteri 




\^ 


MSRIDSN,* 


Napoleon P. Forcier, . . 
Dr.CH. S.Davis, C, 


M«jd«. 






1898 




Charles L. Upham, 


<* 




1898 




Homer A. Curtis, S., .. 


4« [ 




1898 




George M. Howell, 


It 




1899 




Benjfw. ColUns, .. .. 
Dr. Andrew W. Tracy, . . 


" 




1899 




If 




1899 




George B. Murdock 


*' 




1899 




Sazton B. Little, 


tt 




1900 




Charies £. Stockder, Jr., 

Thomas Kins. 

Thos. L. Reflly, 

Chas. M. Wfll&ms, ^«><., .. 


4( 




1900 
1900 




tt 




1900 




*t 








Rev. W. F. Avery, 

Miss Louise M. Townsend, .. 


Mid^ebury, 




1898 








Artisans. Clark, C.,i4.K., .. 


tt ' ] 




1899 




WiUiam Terman, 

DwightAtwood 


Waterbury',* 




1899 




Middlebury, 




1900 




Mrs.EliBronson,.f., .. 


4< 




;i^ 


MlDDLBFISLD, 


C. N. Bumham, C 


Middlefield,' 






Alfred H. Augur, ^ 


" 




1898 




V.H.Coles, 


Rocktall, 




1899 




Henry S. Steele, 

OtUA. Smith, 


Middletown, . 




1899 




Rock&ai, 




1900 




JohnCronin, 


u 




1900 




Rev. John Allender,^.*'., .. 


Middlefield, \ 






MiDDUtTOWNy 


Herbert E. Smith, ^. r., .. 
Charles E. Bacon, ^. V., 


Middletown, 




'. \s^ 




IM 




Charles Reynolds. S., A. y.,.. 


€« * 




«899 




J. G.Hopkins, ^.K. 

amesK.Guy, C^.K., .. 
Murray Closson, A. K, 


tt 




1899 




tt 

tt * 




1900 








1900 


MiDDLSTOWN.t 

(CityDirtrict.) 


W. U. Peame, S., 

Dr. Leonard Bailey, ^.f'., .. 


*' . 




1898 


tt 




1898 




George A. Craig, 

Wm.T". Ehner, C. 


. t* 




1899 




D. J.Donahoe 


'* , 




t899 




William S. Whitney 






1899 
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MiDOLBTOWN.t 

(City Dtttrict.) 


Fred. E. Gibbons, 




1900 


Lyman D. Mflls, 


' . 




1900 




John G. PRliner 






;?5 


MlLPOKD,* 


Albert A. Baldwin, C 


Milford. . . 






Nathan E. Smith, l4.K., 






1898 




RobwtW.Oark 


*• 




iM 




Charles W.Beardsley 


«• 




iM 




Dr. W. S. Putney, 


** 




1899 




David E. Smith 


'* 




1S99 




William G. MitcheU, .. .. 


u 




1899 




George M.Gunn 


fl 




1899 




C. A. L. Totten, 


** 




1900 




G. Frank Smith, 


«1 




1900 






" 




1900 




William B. Brotherton, 


«« 




1899 


MONKOB, 


Edwin C. Shelton, C, A. K.,. . 
Frednt Sherman. yl.F., .. .. 


Monroe, '.'. 
Stepney Depot, . 








Chas. E. Osborne, S., A. r,,.. 


Stepney, .. 




lis 


MONTVIU.Sy .•...•.••.... 


Charles F. Bartletl, 

Wm. G. Johnson, 

P. F. Wiflsh, C. 


Unou^Ue, 
Montville, ■ \ 








Joseph S. Latimer 


<i 




1899 




Walter B. Miner 


ChesteHield, \ 




>899 




Robert C.Burehard,^.K, .. 


MontvUle, 




1899 




Samnel Strickland, S.,A. K.,. . 


CbesterfieSd. . 




1900 




E.W. CoegeshaU,^. r., .. 
W.S. Ri^nood 


UncasviUe, 
Oakdale, .. 




1900 


Morris, 


Geoirge H. Johnson, . . 
Wm.T. Kirchberger, C.,A. K., 


East Morris, . 






18^ 




Dwight Griswoldr 


West Morris, 




■899 




Silas E. Stockman, S., A. V.,. 


East Morris, . 




1899 




Homer Stoddard, 
Samnel A. Whittlesey. .. 
Dr. W. J. Delaney, C, A. V.,. 
A. H.Dayton, -<4.K. .. 
Dr.T. M.Bull,yJ. V.,.. 
Rev. J, Fanning, -rf.K., 
Wm.T. Rodenbiich,y<.K., .. 


West Morris, . 




1900 


Navgatucx, 


Morris, .. . 
Nauptuck,. 




1898 






i» ^ * 




1899 








«8S? 

1900 




Rev. J. W. Ellsworth, S.,A.y., 


II 




;i^ 


N«w Britain,* 


R.G.Hibbard,.f.,y<. r., .. 


NewBritahi, 






L.Hoyt Pease, 


11 




liS 




Dennis Riordan 


** , 




1898 




J. H. Kirfcham, 

E. H.Davison, 


•1 




1898 




II ] 




>899 




Morris C.Webster, .. 


II 




1899 




SSLW^Si."' :: :: 


II 
II 




1899 




M.J.Coholan, 


•• , 




1900 




John Walsh, 

W.F.Walker 


II 




1900 
1900 




Lows E. C. Teich 


II [ 




1900 




G. A. Stuart, ^a^., . . 


M 






Nbw Canaan,* 


Edwin Hoyt. 
Andrew F. Jones, 


New Canaan, 




1898 




1898 




Henry Kelley. .;., 

Ben^ P. MeaJ, C. 


II 




1899 




LewSsCHall, 


II 




1899 




C. Elbert Brinckerhoff, . . 


" , 




1899 




Rev. James H. Hoyt, .. .. 
Clarence E. ScovUle, . . 


ki 




1900 




** 




1900 




Geo. F. Lockwood, 


*• , 




1900 


N«w Fairpirld, 


George W. Gamble, ^sr^., .. 
J. J.Treadwen,^.,^. V., .. 
Walter Cbatterton, 


II 
New Fairfield, \ 




;8^ 




** 




1899 




Edward TkeadweU 


Sherman, 




1899 




Isaac S. Knapp, 


New Fairfield, . 




^ 




E. H. Pearse, 


** 




1900 




H. H. Wildman, C, .. 
Rev. H.M.Smith, C.,^. K., 


•1 




;i^ 


Nbw HARTroRD, 


Pine Meadow, ! 






Riley M. Ohnsted, .?., .. 
G.C. BeckwithM. r., 
Henry T. Smith 


BakerviUs, 




. .8^ 




NSTifirtford, : 




. 1898 
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New Hartfoko, 


Mrs. W.C. Woodruff, .. 


New Hartford, .. 


1898 




Miss Kate A. Smith, .. 




1898 


NbW HAVBN.t 


John T. Manson, 
Walter J. Connor, 


New Haven, 8a C*rch St., 


189S 


(Oty District.) 


*• 1439 State St., 


1899 




Harry W. Asher, 


** iSjC'rchst., 


1899 




Thomas Hooker, 


" Soo'^tneyav.. 
4S CrA St., 


1900 




Eli Whitney, C, 


1900 




Fred.A. Betts 


1901 




las. T. Moran. 

Horace Day, .^ 

Calrin N. KendaU, ^a^., .. 


» ' 


1901 




New Haven, 










N«W HAVBH.t 


John N.Austin 

Hoban L. Hotchktss, S.,A.y., 


WestviUe,*.*. i*. 1*. 


1*8^ 


(WeatriUe District.) 


** .. .. 


1898 




M.J. Poweia. 

L. Wheeler Beecher,C.,. 


«« 


1898 




" 


1899 




Bnrton Dickerman, 


" 


1899 




Thomas McClure, 


" .. .. .. 


1899 




A. N. Faraham 


<( 


1900 




M. E.TerreU, 


" 


1900 




Amos Dickerman 


*' 


1900 


N«w Havbn 


Geone M. Thompson, C, 


Morris Cove,New Haven, 


1898 


(South District.) 


JuUus H. Morris, .y., .. 
Mrs.G. M. Thompson,^. T., 


M «f 


1898 




<( « 


189S 




M«. E. A. Morris,^. K.. 


U t% 


1898 


NCWIMOTON, . . . 


Rev. Jared Starr, S.t .. 




1898 




Robert Frands, 


K ** 


1898 




John S. Kirkham, C, .. 
Jedediah Deminc, 
Miss Agnes W.Belden,.. 


«( 


1898 




tt 


1898 




*• 


1898 




Miss Lusie A. Root, .. 


l< 


189S 




Rer. Herbert Macy,yl.f'., .. 


*• ,. 




Nbw London 1 •••*••..•• 


Thomas W. Potter, C, 
Charies J. Hewitt, 
Elisha V. Daboll, 


New London, 

U II 


1898 




,85 




** ** .. 


1898 




Frederic S. Newcomb, . . 


I( u 


1899 




P. Hall Shurts, 


II a 


«899 




Frank £. Barker, 


11 II 


1899 




John G. Stanton 


" " .. 


1900 




Geo. S. Moi^an, 


II «( 


1900 




Lee S. Denison, S., 


♦ 1 M [] ^] 


1900 




Chas. B. Jennings, Su/t., 

John F.Addis, 

Cyrus A. Todd, 

V.B. Sterling 


** *' .. .. 




N«wMlLFORD,« 


NcwMUfoid, .. 


1898 




** 


1898 




Albert Evitts. .S" 


II 


1898 




Chauncey B. Marsh, 
Georee W.Richmond,... 
ChariesN.Hall 


II ** ** 


1899 




II " I] 


lis 

1899 




J. B. Merwin 

Francis £. Baldwin, C, . 


" .. .. 


1899 




Northville 


1900 




W.G. Green 


NewMUford, . 


1900 




W. G. Barton 


** .. .. 


1900 




Charles H.Soule,yl.r., .. 


Gaylordsville, 


1900 




John J. Northrop, J., ^ . K, . 
E^ L.Johnson, ^.K, 


Newtown. 


1898 




.M 




Rev. Otis O. Wright, A. K, ., 


Sand^Hook, ','. 


1899 




Dr.J. W.Gordon. W.K., .. 


1899 




JohnF. Houlihan. y|. K., .. 
WiUiamJ. Brew,C.,-*4. y., .. 

George R. Bigelow 

Howard W. Carter, .. 




1900 




Sandy Hook 


\^ 


Norfolk, 


Norfolk 






* 




.898 




Burritt Darrow, 




•• 




1898 




Edmund Brown, C, 




• 




1899 




Henry N.Dickeison,^. K., .. 




* 




1899 




Edward J. Trescott, .. 




' 




1899 




JohnD. Bassett, J.,-rf. y,, .. 
Wflliam A. Spauiding, .. 




• 




1900 






" 




1900 




WiUiam O'Connor, .. 


(1 




1900 


North Branford, 


Rev. F. Countryman, A, K., 


North Braniord, . . . . 


,898 




T. A. Smith, .y., 


Northford 


1898 




Wm. D.Ford. 


North Branford,.. 


1899 




R.M.Rose 


II 


.899 




Newton M. Robinson, C. . . 


II 


1900 




Rev. W. J. Brewster, W.F., .. 


Noi 


rthford. 




1900 
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NoKTM Canaan. 


R.C. Newtoo, 


Canaan, 


1898 




George S. Donniog. .. 
Kt. n. Kood, 


East Canaan. 
Canaan, . . 




1898 
1898 




Qayton, Ma^. . 




iM 




E.S. Roberts. A. K.,.. 


East Onaan, 




1898 




A.T. Rorabwdt.^..^. r., .. 


Canaan, 




18^ 


North Havsn. 


Rev. Wm. T. Lusk, C. 


North Haren, . 




iM 




Robert N. Barnes. 


Fair Haven, 




i8p 




WUliam B. Roberts. .. 


North Haven. . 




iM 




Dr. R. B. Goodyear. S.,A, V., 


<i i< 




1899 




John A. Tomlii^o, .. 
Hubert F. Potter, 


** " '. 




18^ 




Montowese. 




1899 




Charles O. Saxton. 


u * 




1900 




rSiW^TSSi." 

Mrs. John D. Avenr. S.,A. r , 

Mrs. Chester S. a<Iaiiie.Ci4 . r.. 


North Haven. . 
North Stonington 




1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 




John B. Perry, ^.f'.. 


Clark's Falls. '. 




1898 


NOKWALK, 


Abiathar Blaochard. A. V., . . 


South Norwalk, . 










MarshaU H. ToUea. .. 


EastNorwalk, ! 




iM 




Charles W.BeU,. 
Frederick R. Mead, .. 
BradleyS. Keith, d, .. 

Johnfl.Lkht.^.^. 

James wTStorey, 
Charles01nistead,^.^.r^.. .. 


Rowayton. 




1899 




Norwalk. .. 




1899 




South Norwalk, * 
Norwalk, 




1899 
1900 
1900 

iqoo 


NOKWICH 


Joseph T. Fanning. C... .. 
Frank T. MaplttT^-. A.y.... 


Norwich. 
<• 




1898 








H.W.Hale, 


Norwich Town. • 




. iM 




Franklin H. Brown. .. 






iM 




T. A. Perkins. 


«< 




. 1899 




Dr. Geo. Thompson, . . 


TaftviUc. .. 




1899 




Charles W. Bradbury 


Norwich, .. 




. 18^ 


Norwich (Town St.Dist),t 


Albert UUibridge, 

WUliam W.C^Gns, 

Dr. Wm. S. Pahner. C. A.V., 


Norwich Town. . 
Norwich Town, • 




1900 




MiasM. P.Gilman,^. K. .. 






1898 




Miss C^eorna Case. ^.... 
Lewis A. Hyde. 


Noiwich, .. 




1899 




John A. Brady. 

Joel Foster. 


Norwich Town, . 




18^ 




«« ti ^ 




1899 


Norwich (Central Dist.),t 


A. W.Dickey 

William Fitch 

Dr. Patrick Cassidy. .. .. 
Gtotwt C Preston 


M «< 
Norwich. .. ; 




1900 

1900 
1898 
1898 




John F.Parker 

Gardiner Greene, Jr.. . . 


** !' ! 




1898 
1899 




J. Eldred Brown. 


*' 




1899 




Edwin A. Tracy. ^.. .. 
Jonathan Trumbull. C. 
ComeliosW. Morrow. .. 


«< 




.899 
1900 
1900 




(3uu-les B. Chapman, . . 
N. L. Bishop, .Jsi^/.. .. 
Richard T.iushneU, .. 


« 




1900 


Norwich (West Chelseat 


W 




iM 


District). 


Frank H. LoTeU. ^.. .. 


<« 




18^ 




R. W.Tilden 


11 




iM 




Sanlord A. Chapman 


«< 




1899 




Wm. R. Cowan, Jr 


n 




18^ 




Henry G. Peck. C. .. 


** .. . 




1899 




L. P. Church 


« 




1900 




C. A. Sherman, 


" 




IQOO 




W. W. Ires. 


** 




! 1900 




John B Suntoo. A. V., 
Rer. John Avery. A. l^., 


" 






Norwich (Falls DistrictKt 


(1 




iM 




H.A.Bingham, 


** . . . 




1898 




H. P. Bishop 

Maurice Welch, 


«( 




1898 

.; 1899 




C}eorge D. Lewis, 


*• ,. , 




1899 




Man:eUus Gould, C. .. 


l( 




1900 




Frank H. Allen. yl. V., 


** 




1900 




C. Leslie Hopkins, .?.. 


«< 
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Old Lymb,* 


W. H. H. Wallace, .. 


Old Lyme, 


1898 




J.A.Rowland, 

S. L.Wait 

J. H.Noble, 5., 

t. E.Peck, 


«i 'it* 




1898 




South Lyme, 




iM 




Old Lyme, 
Blackball, 




.899 
1899 




N.L. Sheffield 






<899 




R. W. Chadwick, C 

A. Henry Gri»wold, yj . K., . . 
Robert B. Chalker, 


South Lyme, 
Blackball,.. 




1900 


Old Saybrook,* 


Saybtook,.. 






David W. Clark, 


' u 




iM 




Frank S. Pratt, 


** 




18^ 




Joseph L. Hayden, C, . . 


" V. ! 




>8^ 




Robt. Chapman, 


•* . . , 




1 1S99 




Robert Bums 


*i 




1 1899 




Frank J. Kirtland, 


" 




1900 




DanA. Kell«g 

James D. S. Krdee. S., A. V., 
Dr. J. F. Baraett, S., A.V,,.. 
JohnMacrille,/<. V., .. .. 
Rev. N. J. Squires, C, A, V., 


** . • • 




1900 
1 1900 


OmANGB, 


West Haven 




' 1898 










" 




1699 




W. F. Sheehan,.4.K,.. 


u 




! 1899 




I. P. Treat, -4. K. 

D. A.Kimberly,-4. K, 


Orange, 

West Haven, . 




1 1900 






1900 


OXFOKD, , 


Edgar B. Haxger,/!. V., 

El5d»B.Treat,-4. K, 

Orlando C. Osborn, C.,A.V,., 


Oxford 




! 1898 




«« ' " 






** 




' 1899 




Dr. Lewis Barnes, S.,A. V, . 


" 




i 1S99 




Rev. Lewis F. Morris, yJ.K, .. 


Bethany, .. 




' 1900 




CharlesH. Lnm,.<4. f^., 


Stevenson, 




1898 


Plainfibld 


Frederick T. Johnson, . . 
Waldo •nilingW, C.,A. V.,„ 

Erastus Spaulding 

Rev. S. H. Fellows, S.,A. K., 

j.M. wucoB, ; 

Rev". S.'w!^'Delxdi,y|.>., \\ 


Wauregan,.. 
Plainfidd, 




• a*«»«»ir *^a#*^y ••■■••••••«• 




Moosup, . . 




1898 




Wauregan, 
CentraTVJlage, . 




1899 




Moosup, . . . 




1900 


Plainvillb,*. ....•••.. .. 


Rev. Henry T. Arnold^ . V., . 

J. H. Broderick, 

Robert C Usher C 


Plainfield,.. '. 
Plainvilfe " 




1900 

18^ 




aVUUCIl V*. W olid 1 w«, • • . . 

Rev. H.T.Widsh,^ K., .. 


f^lMlUTUiC, a . a 






Mrs. Alice Ryder, 


«« 




1899 




J. S.Corban,^ 


'* 




1899 




Edward Freeman. 


«i 




1900 




Miss Minnie L. Fierce, A. V.,. 


** 




.898 
1898 


Plymouth. >•>•• 


Wm.W.aemence. C.,.. 
Henry E. Stoughton, .. 
A. W: Grannies 


Terryvaie," 

Plymouth, 

Pequabuck, 




A Am • W»^^ V A •• , «•».•••••••• 






R.J. Plumb, 

T.F.Hiains. 

A. S. Gayford, ^.,-4.r.. .. 


TerryviDe,.. . 




«899 

!2?? 
1699 




F.A.Scott 


PequabuckV 




1900 




Rev. William A. Gay 


Teiryvaie,.. 




1900 




ArdWelton 


Plymouth,.. 




;i5 


POMFKBT, 


AlbertusS Bruce, C, .. 


Pomf ret Landing, 






Walter Bryden, 


Elliott, .. 




1898 




MissA. C.Averill,.y.,.. 
Mrs. Mary L SmiA, .. 
George N. Allen, 
Rev. Winthrop B. Greene, A.V.^ 


Pomfret Center, . 




18$ 




it i« 




. 1899 




AbingtOD... 1 
Pomfret Center, . 




1899 




Mrs. Elisabeth Grosvenor, 


«4 (• 




! 1900 




Mrs. Rose Williams, .. 


Abington, . . 




1900 




T.O.Elliott, 


Elliott, 




;?5 
18$ 


Portland, , 


Rev. W.W. Smith, ^. V,, .. 
Rev. O. H. Raftery 


Gildersleeve, 
Portland, .. 










Andrew Bengston, 

Dr. C. A. Sears,C.,^.r., .. 


" .. . 




1898 




tt 




. 1899 


' 


F. Gildersleeve. 

Wm. D. Penfidd, S.,A. K.,.. 


GUdersleeve, *. 




. 1899 




Cobalt, .. . 




18^ 




Dr. Frank Potter, 

George G. McLean, 


Poi^d, .. 




1900 
1900 




Richard H. Pascall, .. 


« 




■S99 


Prmston, 


John E. Woodard, C..A. V., 
George V.Shedd,^.K.. 


Norwich, !.' ; 
Preston City, 








Allen B.Burdick,.y.,^.f'., .. 


it i/» 




.«» 
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Towns. 



Nambs. 



Prosfbct,*.. 



Putnam,*. 



Rbdding, . 



RlDCBFIBLD, . 



Rocky Hill,. 



ROXBURY, 



Salbm,. 



Sausbuby,. 



Saybbook,*. 



Scotland, •. . 



Edgar G. Wallace, 

dTm. ~ • 



in I 

i 



Plumb, 
Halsey S. Qark, C, 
George L Talmadge. 
Rev. Wm. H. Phipps, S., A . K., 

D. B. HotchkiM,/!. K., 
En^icne A. Wheelock, . . 
Luattt H. Fuller, 
Arthur D. Mclntyre, 5*., 
Wm.R. Barber, y<. K., 
Dr. John B. Kent, 
Eric H. Johnson, ^. K., 
GeoreeA Hammoad, C, 
Charles W. Bradway, . . 
Dr. Omer La Rue, 
EdwardP. Shaw.yj. K., 
W. C. Sanford, C., 

Rev. U. O. Mohr,^.^.. 
Dr. Howard P. Mansfield, 
Ebenezer Hill, . 
Mrs. C. C. Gorham, S., A.V.. 
'. N. Nickerson 

. F. Olmstead. 

'm. A. LounsDury, 
EdearW. Noyes, .<4. ^., 
Melbert B. Gary, 
Edward J. Couch, 
Rev. Foster Ely, .S".,- .. 
Samuel Keeler. W . K., . . 
Rev. Edw. S. Sanborn, . . 
Joel L. Rockwell, . 
Edward H. Smith. C, . . 
Rev. Richard E. Shortell, 
Dr. r. L. Burr, C^.K, . 
Cyprian H. Hart, 
CWles A. Fowler, 
Frank S. Sherwood, 
Frederick Mcnion, 
Wm. G. Robbins, S.^A.V., . 
Edward W. Preston, . . 
G.W. P. Leavenworth, S A,y., 

E. W. Seeley, C 

Henry S. Hurlbut, 

Chas. W. Hodge, 

Mrs. Chas. SaMord. ^. r., .. 

Dr. C. F. COngdon, S., A . K.,. 

Enoch a Bulkeley 

Henry E. Avery, 



Alvah Morvan, C , 

Rev. J. Ordway 

Robert A. Bailey, 
Rev. H. E. Tarrant, A. V.^ . . 
EliasF. Sanford, ^...4. K., .. 
George B. Burrall, C, A. V., 
Rev. Timothy F. Bannon, 
Rev. Huber G. Buehler, A. K., 
Rev. James H. George, A . K., 
Fred. L'Homroedieu, . . 
Henry M.Snell.yl.r.,.. 
Hanrey J. Brooks, ^., .. 
Thomas L. Parker, C, . . 
Emory C. Parker, 
Horace P. Denison, 
Charles R. Marvin^ A. V., . . 
Charlton M. Pratt, 
T. L. Harris, 

D. P.Walden, 

Eugene Kimball, 

John D. Moffit, C, 

Caleb Anthony, S.,A.V.t . . 

Chas. Pendleton, 

John L. Bass, 



P. O. Address. 


Term 
Expires. 


Prospect, 


1898 
.1 189S 


** \. \. '. 


1899 


tt " " 1 


■ '«99 


*' 


• »900 


Putnam, 


: \^ 


«« 


. 1898 


u 


. 1898 


** 


. 1899 


** .. .. . 


. 1899 


" 


. 1899 


** 


.' 1900 


" 


.1 1900 


*' . . . . 


1900 


Redding Ridge, .. 


. 1898 


** ** . . . 


.1 1898 


Georgetown , 
•• 


. 1898 
• '899 
. 1899 


West Rcddiiig, *.*. 


Redding 


.. «899 


West Redding, .'.' \ 


.1 1900 
1900 


Redding 

Ridjpfield, 


.1 1898 


** .. '.'. 


.! 1898 


" .. 


. «899 


« 


! «899 


Ridgebury;' 
Ridgefield, 


.| 1899 
. 1900 


«• 


1900 


Rocky HiuV !*. 


: \^ 


Wethersfield, .. 


. 1898 


Rocky Hill, 


V 1898 

.1 1898 
. 1898 


t* 


it . . \ 


. 1898 


Roxbury, 


. 1898 


Hotchkissville 


. 1898 


Roxbury, . . . . • 


.1 1899 


(1 


., «899 


Roxbury Sntion,!. 


.' 1900 


Roxbury, 

Salem 


:i \^ 


Norwich, 


. 1898 


Gardner Lake, .. 


I '899 


Salem, 


1 1899 


" .. .. 


.1 1900 


Lime Rock, 


: \^ 


OreHiU, 


., 1898 


Lakeville, 


. 1899 


** .. 


.! 1899 


<i 


1900 


Salisbury," 
Deep River, 


• 'E 




. 1898 


" '.'.'. 


. 1898 




. 1899 




. 1899 




. 1899 




.! 1900 


** .. . 


1900 


Scotland, .. '„ '. 


: \^ 


** 


. 1898 


it 


. 1899 


** .! .. ! 


. 1899 


" 


1900 


(i 


1900 
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Sbvmour, * 


T. B. Beach, .y.. 


Sejiinour, 


. 189S 






tt 


189S 
1898 




T.L. James, W. r., .. 


tt 


1899 




Wol^ang^'dttffCT, 


it y 


1899 




H.J. Halligan 

Wm. H. Wooster, 


*t 


1900 
1900 


SlCAJtON....... 


SSf^ST"* '• •• 


Sharon. V. j! ! 


1898 






DrfcV.Bsssett,'.?.,^'. r.,** 
Herman C. Rowley, C, . 


c< 


. iM 




n 


1899 




F.W. Dakin 


tt 


1899 


ShBKM AN, 


Frank Norihrup 

Frank Hungerford, C, A. K.. 
Ammi D. Giddinn, . 
Mills Hunxerforl; W. r., . 


*t 
Sbermu, V. V. \ 

U 








Daniel B. Mallory. 

Dr. John N. Wooclruff,.?.,^ . K, 


« 


1899 
1900 




Charies A. MaUory, .. 
Nelson T. Hungerford, 


»• 


. 1900 
. 1898 


SiMSBUKY) .* 


Gavett B. Holcomb 

Wm. C. Mather, Cm .. 


Wajtogue," ;; 






J. L. Bartlett, 

E. H. Brockets 


Simsbury.:: W \ 


1898 




Avon 


1898 




CH.Eno, 


Simsbury 


1899 




J.C.Eddy. 




1899 




J. R. Whitehead, 


tt 


1899 




S.T. StockweU, 


WestSim^'ury, !! \ 


1899 




f. B. McLean, ^.,^.K., .. 


Smisbury. . . . . 


1900 




J.Vining 


Avon, 


<900 




T.Clark 

A. Mitchelson 


Simsbury, 
Tariffville. 


1900 

\^ 
1898 


SOMBKS 


W P Fuller C 


Somers. .. .. . 


49VHBK9| ..■><••••• 


L.'A.'Kibbe, *'.". .*; '.'. 




M. F. Gowdy 


Somersvilk,' W \ 


iM 




A.W. Kibbe,.y.,^. r., .. 


Somers, . . 


iM 




A. E. Brainaid, 


Somersville, 


1898 


SOUTHBUKY, 


C.J.Stephenson, 

Rev. Da^ad F. Pierce. C.,A.y,, 

BirdseyOUbert,^. •.... 

G. A. Stiles, S.,A. k, .. 

JaraesH. Osborne.^, r., .. 

Dr. Edwin N. Walkley, A.r,,. 


Somers, 

South Britain. .. 


1898 
1898 






Southbury, \\ \ 


1898 


SOUTHINGTON.^. ..*.••••• 




1898 


%^\^v m ■■ ^K^^m • *r«^ f •*•••■••■« 




Ella G. Brooks, yl.^<,.. 


(» ... 


iM 




Norman A. Barnes, ^.K., .. 


** 


1899 




LydiaE.Sloper,yl.f^., .. 
Ellen T. Lewis, .y.,.^4. K., .. 


« 


1899 




PlantsvUle, \\ \ 


1899 




Lncretia A. Cummmgs, A.y., 
Sherman F. Guernsey, A. K., 
HenryJ. Merriman,^. K., .. 




1900 




Soulhington, \\ 
PlanuvUle 


1900 


SOVTH WiMDtOR, 


EUenM. Foster, ^. K., .. 


a^Uor.:: 




Olive A. Jones, 


. .898 




Rev. L. B.Curtis, ^. r., .. 


It 


1899 




C. E Alexander, .y 


Vinton»s Mills, V. 


. 1899 




SethVbton, C. 


Buckland 


1900 




Rev. Walter Scott, 


East Windsor HiU, . 


1900 


SpraouSi «.... 


Fred'k Dobrow. 

James E. Vickridge. S., A. T., 
Nathan Geer, 


Baltic, 

Hanover, .. 


. 1898 
. 1898 






Baltic, 


. 1899 




H. H. Maynaid, 


it ' 


. 18S9 




Mrs. Luanda M. Smith, 


Hanover, 


1900 




CI 


. ;i^ 


Stapporo, 


Rev. A. J. McLeod, C, 
Dr. T. H. Raflftery. .. 
RalphWieis,.4. K, .. 
J. RTWashbum, .y.,^. r., .. 
W.H. Black. /«.K 


Sta£Eord Springs,'.'. 




Crystal Lake, .. 
W^t Stafford, .. 


1899 




Stafford 


1900 




J. M. Umcd.yj. K., .. 


Stafford Springs. 


: :i5 


Stamford,*...... 


Dr. Lewis R. Hurlbutt, 
RobertA. Fosdick. 5*., .. 


Stamford 




. .t«s 
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StAMFOXDi*. ..•• ....■••• 


Frank H. Baldwin 

Gm. H.Soule 


Stamford, 


II?; 






Dr. Francis J Rogers,.. 


** .'. .1 \ 


>8^ 




Chas.H.Peck. 


<» 


1899 




Nath'l R. Hart, C, .. 


II 


1900 




Schuyler Merritt 


« ]J *J 


1900 




H. Stanley Finch 


" .. •• . 


1900 




Everett C.Willard,^ii>/, .. 
Oliver A. Barr. ^.j yj . r., .. 
Rev. Justus Aldrich, . . 


« 




Stbklimo, 


Oneco, 

Sterling Hill, .. . 


1808 




. .898 




A. A. Stanton, C 


Ekonk 


. i899 




Orren W. Bates, 


Oneco, 


1899 




Lewis S.HuU. 


«i ' 


1900 




Gilbert C Brown, 


North Sterling, V. 


1900 


Stoninoton, 


Chas. H.Babcock, C.,.4. r., 


Westerly, R. f., .. 


>S99 




Simeon GaUup, S,A. y., . . 


Old Mystic. 


1899 


STRATPOItO,. 


John T. Doosherty, 
Chas-CWefls,^. P^.. 


Westeriy,R. I 

Stratford, 


: lis 




Geo. F.Lewis, i4. F. 


** 


. 1898 




A.Wncojtson,^.,^. r., .. 


M 


1898 




E. F.Hull. yl.K 


*' .. .. . 


1898 




H. J. Curtis, ^. P^. .. 
Wm.B 05pweU.d,^. ^.... 
Georce F. Kendall, .. 
Charles C. Bissell 


(< 


. 1898 


SvrFfBLD, 


SuAeld, .'. \\ \ 


.898 
1898 






David W. Goodale 


ti ' 


iM 




Levereu N. Austin, S., 


*' .. .. 


189K 




Rev. G. F.Genung, C.,^.^., 


•1 


iM 




Dr. PhUo W. Street 


»i 


1898 




WniiamTrihey 

Dr. Ralph S.Goodwin,.. 


Thomaston,' \\ \ 


i8?8 

1898 


^ mm^^^mw^^m m ^^««| •••• ••«•#■« 




Geo.A. Stoughton.^.r., .. 


** ... 


1898 




Rev. A. T. Parsons. C.,A.F., 


(1 


1899 




Chas.T Higginbotham, 
Frank H. H^chkiss, .. 


i« *] 


1899 




" 


1899 




Rev. M. "j. DaJy 

Geo. A. Lemmon, 


" ... 


1900 
1900 




Fred L Roberts, ^ 


M ! *. *. 


;i^ 


Thompson, 


E. Herbert Corttis, C, A. r.,. 






Dr. Lowell Holbrook, A.V.,.. 


Thompson, 


1898 




E. F. Thompson, S., A.^., . . 




1898 


Tolland, ...•••*.. 


David A. Brown, 

Edward E Fuller, S.^A.r.,.. 


Tolland. .. .. • . 


1898 




<M 




Geo. P. Field. C. 

WiUiam D. Hohnan, .. 


RockviUe, 
West Willington, 


1899 




W.N.Simmons 


TolUnd. 


1900 




Frederick Meacham 


RockvUi 


1900 


TORRINGTON,* 


JamesAUdis, 

Elisha J. Steele. C. 

Edward S. Minrr, 


Torrington, 

Burrville, \\ \ 


1898 




,85 

. 1898 




BurrLfon, 


Torrington, 


'899 




Giles H. Gaylord 

Rev. J B. Brennan, .. 


Torringford, 


. 1899 




Torrington, 


1899 




W.W.Bierce, S., 


*' ... 


1900 




Louts Eiiel, 


•• ., , 


1900 




John Workman. 
Edwin H. Forbes, ^«^/., 


*• ... 


<9oo 




'* 




Trumbull,* 


Charles P. Jennings, . . 


LongHiU. 


iM 




Eli p. Burton 


Trumbull, 


1898 




Sterling H. Booth. C... 
OrmelHall,.^., i4.f^., . 


*• ,. 


,898 




PlattsviUe, 


1899 




Lewis Briosmade, 


Trumbull, 


1899 




Horace L. Fairchild 


Nichols. 


1899 




F. S.Shelton. 


Lon|:HUl, 


1900 




Lorenzo N. Mallett, .. 


1900 




Erwin S. Fairchild 


Nichou, *.; ;: : 


190. 


Union, , 


S.W. Newell, 

Francis L. Upham, S.,A. V., 


Union 

Staffordville, 


1898 




1898 




Henry B. Booth, 


*' ... 


1899 




E. E.Corbin 


Woodstock Valley, 


1899 




George Towne, i4 . r. 


Union, 


1900 




ElamC. Booth, C, .. 


Sta£Ford Springs,.. 


1900 
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Vbrnon 


A. R. Goodrich. C, .. 


Rockville, 


1898 
1898 




Morris Takott, 


Talcoctville, 






Dr. F.Walsh 


Rockville, 




180Q 




E.G. Butler, yJ.K., .. 

A. M. Gib«>n, .. .. .. 






J9OO 




W. B. Foster, ^.,^. T., 


tt 




VOLUKTOWM, ^. . 


William P. White, C. 


Pendleton HUl, '. 






Warren R. Davis, 


Voluntown. 




1848 




William H. Barron, Jr., 


If * \ 




■849 

1900 




Leonard B. Kinney, 

E. Byron Gallup, i.,^. K., .. 


** 






Ekonk. !* ; 




Walumcford, 


Birdsey Palmer. 

L M Hubhani 


Pendleton Hill, 
Wallingford, . 




1898 




Rev. Hugh MaUon, .. 






J. B Kendrick. y<. K,. 
Charles B. Yale. 


<( 




1899 
1899 
1900 




»« 






John Walter Mix, 

Rev. J.E.Wildman.C..^..^ . F., 

Homer T. Sackett, 

Noble B. Strong, C.,S.,A.r., 


YalesvUle. \ 




Warrbn, 


Wallingford, . 
Warren, .. 












Daniel Young. 






1899 




Samuel E. Tanner, 


Warren, .. 




1900 




William Forestelle, 






. 1898 


Washingtom,* 


Geoiige T. Speny . A V., 
Wm. G. Brinsmade, S., W . K.. . 


Marbledale.* 
Washington, 










Orestes Hickox, C, 


«( " * 




1899 




Elnathan Mitchell, ^.K.. .. 


t* 




1899 




Chas. P. Lyman, 


New Preston, . 




1900 




Walter Bumham, 


«i ' 




\^ 


Watbrbury, 


Homer F. Bassett, C. . . 


Waterbury, Cook'st, . 




Porter L. Wood, y<. K., 




iM 




Frank P. Brett, 


" putt's Block,: 


. 18^ 




W.F.Griggs. .... 
F. F. CookTi"., 


•• Grand St., . 


1899 
1899 




WiUiam E. Thorns 


«« 




'899 




John A. Osbom.W.K 

James Russell 

Thomas B. Walker. .. 


HopoviUe, 




1900 




Waterbury, 




1900 


W ATBitBURY(Cent. Diit. ),t 


Dr. Thomas J. Kilmartin, ^ . K., 


Waterbury, ! 






Dr. Geo. W. Russell, A. K., . . 


*« 




1899 




Geo. H. CoweU.yJ. K., 
Eugene A. PencDeton. .^4. K., . . 
Dr.A. A. Crane.yJ. T., 
Dr. J. D. Freney, -4.K, .. 


«« 




1809 




<« 




. >8^ 




«< 




. 1899 




»« 




1899 




Charles S. Rodman 


«• 




>899 




T.J. Moran, CiW-*. .. 

B. W. Tinker, Sm^. c/Scfuxfls, 


*• 




.... 




•• \ 






WATBRrORD, 


E.J Hempstead, y4. K, 
I.E. Dart, >!.k:. 
H. H. Gorton, .y., .4. r., .. 
R. BWall,^. r. 


New London, 




. 1898 






If ff 




. 1899 




Waterford, 




18^ 




A. H. Lanphere, C. A. V., .. 
Dr. G.H.Rogers, y<. V., .. 


f« 




1900 




New London, *. 






AVatbrtowk, . , 


E. C. Marnraff, yl. K., 

Rev. H. N.Qinn'ham,C.,yJ . K., 


Watertown. 






Mrs. IdaM.T. Pegram,yl.K., 


•« 




. 1899 




Horace D.Taft.y<:K., 


** , 




. 1899 




Rev. J. H. 0»Donnell, A . K, 


ff 




I90C 




T. P. Baldwin, .y.,^. K., .. 


•• 




1900 


Wbstbrook, ♦ 


Wm. A. Jones, 

Gilbert A. Post, 


Westbrook, 
I. 




,898 

1898 






Chas. L Oark, C, .. 


*« 




. 18$ 




Albert W. Stokes 


f* 




• 1899 




Horace E. Kelsey 


" 




. 18^ 




Morris Crofut, 


If 




>8^ 




Chas. E. Chapman, .y., ^.K.,.. 


•* , 




1900 




Henry W. Wright, yJ.K, .. 

JohnW. Walker 

W. W. Huntington, S., 
Wilbur E. Goodwin, . . 


Ivoryton, 




1900 




Westbrook, 




- lis 


Wbst Hartfokd,* 


Hartford, 






Elmwood, 




. iM 




Wm. H.Hall, /«. V., .. 


West Hartford, . 




. .1^ 
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W«ST Hartford,*, 



Wbstom,. 



Wbstport,. 



WsTHBRSnSLO,. 



Willi NGTON,. 
Wilton,. ... 



WlNCHKTBR, . 



Windham,*. 



Windsor,. 



Windsor Locks,*. 



WOLCOTT,*., 



Woodbrxdgb,* . 




CM.WUIiams, 

H.C.Judd. C. 

Gtorgfi W. Staples, 

W.S. Lines, .. 

Leonard D. Fiske, 

Ivenon C. Fanton, C, . . 

Chas. R. Morehouse, S.,A. V., 

Vanderbilt Godfrey, 

Walter P. Rowland, .. 

Ebeneser Fitch 

Rev. John H. Carroll, 

Wm. H. Saxton, C, A. ^.^ . . 

Rev. Tabei Backus, A, r., . . 

John Xf cArdle, 

Dr. L.T. Day, S., ..\ 

J. Frank Ellwood, ..! 

Leslie E. Adams, S.,A. V., . . 

Edward D. Robbins, . . . . I 

Frederick W. Warner I 

C. Eugene Adams, 
Thomas N. Griswold, C, 
Stephen Morgan. . . I 

Rev. Herman Lilienthal, 
Frederick A. Griswold, 
Luther W. Adanu, 
Chartes H. Hobby. C, A.V... 
Rev. Chas. H. Brown, S.^.V , 
L. W.Holt. .4. K., .. 
Percy S. Ackerman, S ^ . 
DavWS. Huributt,^. T., 
Horace S. Reynolds, . . 
George F. Brown, 
Frederick C. Benedict, . . 

iohn Burr Sturges, C, . . 
Ira. M. H. Wetmore,^.K., 
Dr. William S. Hulbert, y|. k. 
Miss B. W. Carpenter, yj.f'., 
James P. Shelly, C, .. 
Charies A. Bristol, S.^A. V.,.. 
Rev. Geo. F. Prentiss, A.V.^ .. 

Curtis Dean 

Thomas T. Kelley, .S" 

Frank M. Wilson, 
George T. Spafford, 

J. WT Hfllhouse, C 

Dr. John Weldoo 

Mrs. Emir W. Hamlin,.. 
Samuel B. Harvey, 
Dr. Frank E. GuOd, . . 
Rev. F. W. Harriman,C.,yl. K., 
WiUUm H. Harvey, -4. K, .. 
Frederick N. Lanpbear, A.r., 
Rev. Roscoe Nelson, A. y...., 
J. N.Dickson, .y.,.<4. r., .. 

Edward KeUog,^. P^. 

Dr. W. J C^e,W. r., 

F.L.Ashley,.?. 

Geo. M. Monteomery, A.y.^.. 

Thos. Hancock 

T. F. McCarty, C, 

C. F. Cleveland, 

John R. S. Todd, S., A. r., . . 
Evelyn M. Upson, 
Frederic M. Upson, 
Andrew J. Slater, 

Samuel Wilson, 

Henry B. Carter, C, . . 

Elmer E. Thomas, 

Albert L. Sperry, . . ^ 

William H. Wanier, S., A. ^7, 

Stiles C. WOliams, 

Henry E. Baldwb, 

*Town School Committee. 



West Hartford, 

Hartford, 

West Hartford, 

Hartford, .. 
it 

Aspetuck, .. 
Weston, . . 
Norwalk, .. 
Weston. .. 
Lyons Plain, 
Westport, .. 
Saugatuck, 
Westport, 

Westport, 
Green's Farms, 
South Wethersfield, 
Wethersfield, 



South Wethersfield, 
Wethersfield, 



South Wethersfield. 
Mansfield, 
Willington, 
East WilUngton, 
WUtoo, .. 
Cannon's... 
North Wilton, 
Cannon's, 
Waton, .. 
Cannon's, 
Windiester, 
Winsted. .. 
WestWinsted, 
Winifed, .. 

Willimantic, 
«( 

North Windham, 
Willimantic, 



Windham Center, 
Wmdsor. .. 

Poquonock, 
Windsor, .. 
Poquonock, 
Windsor, .. 
Windsor Locks, 



Waterbury, 
Wolcott, 



Westville. 



Term 
Expires. 



1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1S98 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 



1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 

1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1900 



1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1900 



1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
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WoODBtlOCB,* 


Charles Pierson Auffor. C, . . 


Westville, . . 


. .. 1899 




WillMin W. Peck, 


** 


1900 




Stephen M. Peck, 


<( 


1900 




Warren F. Hotchkiss, .. 


" 


1900 


Woodbury,* 


Rev. J. L. R. Wyckoff 


North Woodbury 


» .. 1898 




Michael F. SkeUy 


Woodbury, 


. .. 1898 




Edward S. Boyd, 


•* 


.. 1899 




Mrs. N.M. Strong, yl. K.. . 
Rev. Joseph A. Freeman, C., . . 


North Woodbury 


, .. ««99 




Woodbury, 


.. 1900 


Woodstock, 


W.J.Oark, ^., .. .. 
Henry K. Safford, 

John M. Paine, 

Rev. F. H. Viets, 


North Woodbury 
West Woodstock 
East Woodstock, 


:: \^ 




.. isS 




North Woodstock, ..1 iM 




Henry W. Hibbard. C. A. K., 
W. W. Webber, J., .. : 


Woodstock, 


.. 1899 




u 


. .. 1899 




Vernon T. WethereU, A.^.,.. 


East Woodstock,' 


.. 1899 




Dr. Joseph Spalding, . . 
Rev. P. S. Butler, -4. K., .. 


Woodstock, 


1900 




West Woodstock, 


1900 




Mrs. F. A. Corbin 


(« <t 


1900 
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Administration, cost of . 


8 


Agents, work of compelling .... 


20 


Andrews, E. C. , report of .... 


51 


Apparatus, cost of . 


9 


Arbor Day ....... 


116 


Arithmetic, normal school questions in . 


239 


state questions in .... 


233 


Attendance ....... 


15, 16 


irregular ..... 


17 


compulsory ..... 


19 


Buildings, number of .... . 


9 


cost of ...... 


9 


Certificates, state teachers' elementary . 


58 


honor . . . . 


64 


Civil government, state questions in . 


236 


Contributions, voluntary ..... 


6 


Departments ...... 


65 


Deposit fund, town ..... 


5 


Documents, school, list of .... 


333-336 


Enumeration ...... 


14, 16 


Evening schools ...... 


103-105 


Examinations, state ..... 


58 


normal school — questions at . 


239-244 


arithmetic 


239 


geography 


242 


grammar 


240 


history . 


243 


state teachers*, questions 


230-238 


arithmetic 


233 


civil government 


236 


drawing 


238 


elementary science 


237 


geography 


234 


grammar 


233 


history 


235 
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Examinations, state teachers*, questions, literattire 

physiology 
reading 
spelling 
vocal music 

Expenditures .... 

Expenses, running 

Fairfield. County of — receipts by towns, 1897 

summary, 1897 

expenses by towns, 1897 

summary, 1897 

scholars by towns, 1897 

summary, 1897 

teachers by towns, 1897 

stmimary, 1897 

schools by towns, 1897 

summary, 1897 

schoolhouses by towns, 1897 

summary, 1897 

libraries by towns, 1897 

summary, 1897 

enumeration by districts, Oct., 1896 

Fund, town deposit 

Funds, local .... 

Geography, normal school questions in . 

state questions in 
Graduates of normal schools, list of 
Grammar, normal school questions in . 
state questions in 

Hartford, County of — receipts by towns, 1897 

, summary, 1897 

expenses by towns, 1897 

summary, 1897 

scholars byjtowns, 1897 

stmimary, 1897 

teachers by towns, 1897 

stmimary, 1897 

schools by towns, 1897 

summary, 1897 

schoolhouses by towns, 1897 

summary, 1897 

libraries by towns, 1897 

summary, 1897 

enumeration by districts, Oct., 1896 



Page 
232 
236 
231 
231 
238 
8 
8 

172 
182 

173 
182 
186 
191 

195 
200 
208 
218 
209 
218 
209 
218 
223 
5 
5 

242 
234 
245-332 
240 
233 

166 
182 
167 
182 

183 
191 
192 
200 
202 
118 
203 
218 
203 
218 
219 
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High schools 

supply 

distribatioQ . 

attendance . 

expense 

government . 

general statistics 

English in 

literature in . 

history in 

science in 

mathematics in 

languages, defunct, in 
modem, in 

miscellaneous studies 
History, normal school questions 

state questions in 
Holidays 

Indebtedness, payments on 
amount of . 
Interest 
Investments, permanent . 

Kindergartens 

Libraries 

public 

documents 
Libraries and apparatus . 

state appropriation for 
Libraries, cost of . 
school . 

Litchfield, County of — receipts by towns, 1897 

summary, 1897 

expenses by towns, 1897 

summary, 1897 

scholars by* towns, 1897 

summary, L897 

teachers by towns, 1897 

summary, 1897 

schools by towns, 1897 

summary, 1897 

schoolhouses by towns, 1897 

summary, 1897 

libraries by towns, 1897 

summary, 1897 

enumeration by districts, Oct., 1896 

Ed — 25 
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84 
84 
85 
86 
86 

87 
90 

93 

94 

95 

96-98 

99 
100 
100 
loi, 102 
243 
235 
17 

10 
12 
10 

4 

106-109 
"7 

123 
123 

9 
229 

9 
118 

176 
182 

177 
182 
188 
191 
197 
200 
212 
218 
213 
218 
213 
218 
225 
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Middlesex, County of — receipts by towns, 1897 


178 


summary, 1897 


182 


expenses by towns, 1897 


179 


summary, 1897 


182 


scholars by towns, 1897 


189 


summary, 1897 


19X 


teachers by towns, 1897 


198 


summary, 1897 


200 


schools by towns, 1897 


214 


summary, 1897 


218 


schoolhouses by towns, 1897 


ai5 


summary, 1897 


218 


libraries by towns, 1897 


215 


summary, 1897 


2ia 


enumeration by districts, Oct, ^896 


226 


Morrill, A. B., report of . . , . . 


79 


Music, state questions in . 


238 


New Haven, County of —receipts by towns, 1897 


168 


summary, 1897 


182 


expenses by towns, 1897 


169 


summary, 1897 


182 


scholars by towns, 1897 


184 


summary, 1897 


191 


teachers by towns, 1897 


193 


summary, 1897 


200 


schools by towns, 1897 


204 


summary, 1897 


218 


schoolhouses by towns, 1897 


205 


summary, 1897 


218 


libraries by towns, 1897 


205 


summary, 1897 


218 


enumeration by districts, Oct., 1896 


220 


New London, County of — receipts by towns, 1897 


170 


summary, 1897 


182 


expenses by towns, 1897 


171 


summary, 1897 


182 


scholars by towns, 1897 


I8S 


summary, 1897 . 


1^1 


teachers by towns, 1897 


194 


summary, 1897 


200 


schools by towns, 1897 


206 


summary, 1897 


218 


schoolhouses by towns, 1897 


207 


summary, 1897 . 


218 


libraries by towns, 1897 


207 


summary, 1897 


21S 


enumeration by districts, Oct., 1896 . 


221 
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Page 


Normal school, New Britain, report of 


69 


Willimantic. 








73 


New Haven, 








79 


Normal schools 








66 


attendance 








66 


entering class 








66 


graduates 








67 


Normal schools, towns from which teachers have entered, 


81 


Phenix, G. P.. report of . 


. 


73 


Physiology, state questions in 




236 


Potter, Giles, report of . 




36, no 


Private schools 


, 


II2>Il6 


Property, school value of . 


• 


73 


Reading, state questions in 




231 


Receipts .... 




4 


Registration 


• 


15-16 


Schoolhouse, warming and ventilation 


337 


Schoolhouses 








"7 


School visitors, list of 








364-382 


Schools, number days open 








165 


Science, elementary, questions in 
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